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THE MALAY VEESION OF THE EAMAYANA 


Sib Richabd Winstbdt, .K.B.E., O.M.G., D.Litt. 

Two of the classical Malay texts of the Bamayana have beea printed, 
one by Roorda van Eysinga at Amsterdam in 1843, the other by Hr. Shellabear 
in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 71, 
December 1915, with an analysis . in No. 70, April 1917. A third Malay 
text in a manuscript collected by Sir Stamford Raffles, the foimder of 
Singapore, and now in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
has been described by me in the Journal of that Society, Part I, 1944. All 
three texts appear to be derived from the same archetype. The Shellabear 
text is from a MS. which once belonged to Archbishop Land and since 1633 
has been on the shelves of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, but notwithstanding 
its age it is in matter the latest, although textuaHy the oldest and best 
preserved. I have commented on the two printed texts in my History of Malay 
Literature (Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1940). A feature of Archbishop Land’s text is certain Muslim additions, 
although of course all three texts are a translation done (probably in fifteenth 
century Malacca) after the Malays had embraced Islam and borrowed the 
Arabic alphabet and many Arabic words. 

It is mteresting to notice how the scribe who wrote Archbishop Land’s 
text has adapted the text of an earlier original to the taste and exigencies 
of a Muslim court. The contents of the first thirty-one pages of the Raffles 
MS. are outlined in my article cited above. The story then continues as in 
the Land MS., but just before the Land MS. begins, the Raffles MS. has a 
passage in which Chitra-Baha asks his father’s pardon for the ferocity of the 
young Ravana and accepts the decision that the child be banished. His 
speech runs as follows : — 

‘ “Lord of the world, not to speak of this lump of flesh and blood Ravana, 
if I had a thousand such children, I would surrender them at your highness’ 
wish. Provided the name and fame of the Maharaja of all the world do not 
suffer, I am content. Even my fife is in your hands and at yom command 
and I lay it at your highness’ feet. For life with fair repute is good but life 
without fair repute is naught, because no man shall live for ever an,d verily 
all shall perish. So long as the country, the throne and the fame of your 
highness are safe, my heart rejoices.” When his highness heard these words 
of his son, he was exceedingly glad and straightway RaVana was carried by 
Chitra-Baha aboard ship.’ iiv: 

This is the passage which the smlw of thu Land MS. has chosen for the 
pomifiencemept of |us MS«i! because he saw a way to 

twist Ohitra-Baha’s speech into air apology for a non-Muslim epic and partly 
because it was immediately followed in his original by the visit of Adaj^ it 





Muslim Prophet, to Havana as he is doing penance. This is a translation 

‘This is a wonderful tale famous among all in the monsoon lands, as set 
forth in Hindu books. It is the tale of Maharaja Havana of the ten heads 
and twenty hands, a ruler exceedingly great on whom AUah Most High 
bestowed four kingdoms, one on earth, one in heaven, one under the earth and 
one in the depth of the sea. All episodes that are not seemly I discard, so 
long as what I recite to your highness be of good report. For I am at the 
command of your highness and the slave of your highness. For life with 
fair repute is good. Let me not die in bad repute, for this world is not im- 
perishable. If your highness’ country be safe, it shall be with good repute. 
And straightway Havana was carried aboard a ship.’ 

It is, of course, possible that the scribe of the Land MS. was copied from 
an original of which some early pages were missing but it seems more than an 
accident that he has chosen for his opening page a passage he can twist into 
an oblique apology and started with an episode immediately followed by the 
appearance of Nabi Adam. 


THE OFFICIALS OF THE COUHT OF THE KINO OF SATAHA, 

A.D. 1822 

By 

Mb. H. E. Enthovbn, O.I.E., C.L., I.C.S. (Hbtd.) 

In the year A.D. 1822, a few years after the defeat of the Peshwa at the 
battle of Kirkee, a Maratha dynasty was restored to power in the city of Satara, 
when the British Resident invested Pertab Singh with full powers on his 
attaining majority. 

In pursuance of his instructions, a State document was thereupon drawn 
up containing the names of the leading court officials, their respective func- 
tions, and rules for their guidance in the discharge of these duties. The 
document, obtained from the archives of the Satara Kings, was translated 
and supplied to me by the late Hao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis some years ago. 
It is a very lengthy paper and, as might be expected, contains much 
repetition, particularly when describing the conduct of the various officials 
while at court. 

In the following notes I have extracted the really important part of the 
manuscript, which may be of interest to students of the Maratha regime. 

The following are named as the most important of the court officials - 


1. Pandit. 
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Ohitnis. 

Vanknis. 

Bakshi. 

Havaldar. 

Abdar. 


11. 

Hajirnis. 

18. 

Tirandaj. 

12. 

Bhonsle Klianajad. 

19. 

Rakhtavan. 

13. 

Bhoi. 

20. 

Chalebargir. 

14. 

Devapnjar. 

21. 

Cook. 

15. 

Khasbliardar. 

22. 

Gondbali. 

16. 

Lagi, Bothati and Ita bearers. 

23. 

Bavaregosavi. 

17. 

Gnnijana. 

24. 

Kalavant. 


25. Kalamdan bearer. 

Of these twenty-five ofiicials, the Bakshi is stated to have had two assistants 
known respectively by the titles of Jasuda and Bhaldar. The names of many 
of the above ofiScials can be traced back to the Bides issued by Sivaji at the 
time of his coronation at Baigadh in 1674. This document contains over 90 
offices, many of very minor importance. Students of the Peshwa’s Daftar 
will be able to compare the two State documents, which throw an interesting 
light on the Maratha administration. 

The orders of the Satara King for the conduct to be observed by these 
officials are couched in curiously vague terms. Thus, in the case of fifteen 
of them, we are told thsit ‘rewards will be given for the efficient discharge of 
duties, and punishments for the neglect thereof’; and, again, that ‘servants 
of the State, whether old or new, will be rewarded in consideration of the 
length and quality of their respective services’. This conveys little idea 
of the nature of the rewards or punishments referred to, and leaves the’ court 
a vtery wide discretion. Similarly, it is to be observed that, in the case of 
sixteen of these officials, a rule prescribed that ‘a bath should be taken early 
in the morning’, and that ‘they should come to, the palace in clean and decent 
dress ’. Presumably the remaining nine officials were expected to follow the 
same line of conduct, though this is nowhere specifically laid down in their 
case. 

At the Satara Court, as at all Hindu centres, the most important official 
was the Pandit or chief religious adviser. Few matters, indeed, were outside 
his sphere, either in an advisory or executive capacity. It is accordingly laid 
down that he should attend the palace daily. Here he must 

(1) propitiate the family gods ; 

(2) select Brahmans who are to receive daily gifts ; 

(3) appoint others to assist in the propitiation ceremonies ; 

(4) deal with all questions involving an interpretation of the sacred 

laws ; 

(6) prescribe penalties for those who are reported to have violated the 
laws of the Shastras ; 

(6) supervise the preparation of the sacrificial pit {Jcunda), and the 
erection of the pavilion fymndaf) for any special performance 
of propitiatory rites or worship ; 

(7) arrange for the feeding of A selected number of Brahmans at the 

court expeh^; ' 


apii 
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(8) on holidays and festiTals, pay respect (darskana) to the King, who 

will in turn salute him in the same way ; 

(9) advise the King, in advance, of all religious festivals ; 

(10) arrange for the reception of distinguished visitors, Brahmans or 
others. 

As a general instruction, the Pandit is enjoined to follow the stars in their 
courses, and to warn the King of their auspicious or inauspicious position in 
connection with public events. If these cannot be postponed when the omens 
are not favourable, the Pandit, by worship and by making gifts to Brahmans, 
should endeavour to modify any possible evil influence. 

The functions of the XJpadhya or family priest are very similar to those 
of the Pandit, imder whose instructions he acts, attending the shrine of the 
gods in the palace, and helping to procure the various articles, i.e. rice, sandal 
paste, flowers, sacred basil and bel {JEgU marmeloa) leaves, with the necessary 
utensils. He is responsible for making similar preparations in the queens’ 
apartments, where the shrine must be supported and worship carried out. 

He is specially charged with the duty of pouring Water over the god’s 
image (abMsheIca), and must keep both the King and his chief minister 
informed of the good and bad influence of the stars. 

The Karbhari is in charge of the King’s civil affairs, including care of the 
official records, and the general supervision of the royal establishment. 
Accotmts must be kept under his orders and all security bonds completed. The 
treasury balance sheet and the list of the royal jewelry and other valuables 
mx^ be examined and certified by him. Any default or misconduct on the 
part of the menial establishment is to be entered by him m their service records, 
and brought to the notice of the King. 

Under the Karbhari, the Fadnis and Potnis carry out the duties of 
accountant and treasurer respectively. The latter keeps the pay rolls of the 
establishment, and makes disbursements to the staff accordingly. It is for 
the Fadnis to keep a record of aU orders regarding the dismissal, restoration 
or grant of leave relating to menial servants, known as the Shagtri Pesha, of 
which account must be taken when the monthly payments of salary are 
made. 

A careful record is to be maintained of aU correspondence with the village 
officials regarding accounts and imams. While the Potnis is responsible for 
the chajge of aU offerings (Tiazars) made to the King, the Vanknis makes 
arrangement for the dfetribution of charitable gifts, i.e. cash, clothing and 
food. These are drawn from the royal treasury or Jamdar Khana, and it is 
laid down that every single article of clothing so issued should be separately 
recoifled, as well as the receipt of such articles by purchase or gift. 

Such, in brief, were the arrangements for the rehgious and office work 
of the court at Satara. In addition to those of the Pandit and Upadhya, 
• certain functions connected with religion were entrusted to the Devapujar, 
who, in a subordinate capacity, assisted these officials. To this official, in 


addition to worship and sacrifice in the palace shrine, is allotted the 
important task of finding water for the King’s meals, and, when necessary, 
mediciae for his indisposition. Elaborate instructions are recorded for the 
collection and care of the various articles required for conducting the rites 
at the time of the numerous religious festivals. Among these, which it would 
be tedious and unnecessary to specify in detail, it is noticeable that the 
Devapujar conducted the Devak ceremony. I have dealt elsewhere with the 
significance of Maratha devaks, to which Sir James Campbell drew attention 
in the pages of the Bombay Gazetteer. Here it will suffice to mention that, 
at the installation and worship of the fi^uit, flower or other emblems consti- 
tuting the totemistic marriage guardian, the Devapujar’s family provided the 
Suvasmi or happily married woman and the Mehuna or happy couple who had 
to be present on these occasions, and to whom presentations of new garments 
were made, as well as offerings of food. 

We pass now to officials of another description. 

Chief of these is the Bakshi, with his two assistants, the Jasud (messenger) 
and Bhaldar (usher). This . officer combined the command of troops, both 
mounted and on foot, with duties resembling those of a military secretary to 
a modern Viceroy or Governor. Thus, it was for him to summon distinguished 
visitors to court, and to arrange for their being properly seated according to 
precedence before the arrival of the King. He had similarly to marshal thp 
King’s guests invited to meals, and to arrange for interviews when necessary. 
In order to discharge these duties satisfectorily the Bakshi was expected to 
keep full records of the v^^rious chiefs, inamdars and other landlords and to. 
handle their emoluments. On the accession of a King it was prescribed that 
the Bakshi should receive a new costume, a silver tray with inkstand and 
pens, a shield, a sword and a horse. He also received two betel rolls daily, 

“ and four on feast days. These betel rolls were prepared by the Havaldar 
attached to the department, known as the Abdarkhana, in charge of the 
Abdar. Water and the usual utensils for the royal bath, as weU as flowers, 
scents and unguents, are to be provided by the Abdar, who, with the Havaldar 
and othera assisting, is to be rewarded with a gift of clothes and occasionally 
a goat for their consumption. It is specially laid down that when distin- 
guished visitors offer them gratuities in aUy form, these may be retained. 

Special interest centres on the Bhonsle Khanajad, among the rema ining 
members of the royal establishment, for the King, as a descendant of Sivaji, 
was of course a Bhonsle. The term Khanajad, i.e. bom in the house, is stated 
by Molesworth to cover the child of a slave. This explains the menial duties 
allotted to him. He is, it appears, to be present at court with the royal 
shoes and spittoon, presenting the shoes to the King, as he risCs from the 
throne. He is to take his turn with others watching over the King when 
asleep or in private consultation. He M to act as a spy on palace intrigues, 
keeping the King informed of any 8|nister^nidvement8. He is also in charge 
|i;j&|J the>K^ Swohi. ' It is laid bf 't^ Bhonsle ffimily should 

*^■1B^stera^b© inoMded'-«*:tl)»,.;list%^i^^^^^titfed ;to . court banquets. On 
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despatch aiiother embassy. This time the mission reached Siam where they 
were welcomed by the king who readily agreed to send ont Bhikkhus to 
Ceylon. But while preparations were being made, news was received of the 
death of Sri Vijaya Bajasinha. The king of Siam naturally declined to send 
out Bhikkhus to Ceylon until and unless the new king renewed the request. 
So the Sinhalese mission started on their return journey but only one of the 
envoys survived the voyage. 

Sri Vijaya Bajasinha was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Kirti Sri 
Bajasinha ( 1747 - 1780 ), a name inseparably associated with the success of 
Saranankara^s great reformation movement. Under his patronage and with 
his unstinted support a third embassy was despatched which reached Ayuthia, 
then the capital of Siam, and was received with due honour* by king Dhammika 
who showed himself most sympathetic towards the objects of the mission. 
It was decided to despatch a number of Bhikkhus to Ceylon under venerable 
Upali Maha Thera. In a great procession attended by the king and the whole 
court, the Siamese Bhikkhus and envoys and the Sinhalese ambassadors 
were escorted on board the ships. But again the voyage proved disastrous. 
On the sixth day one of the ships sprang a leak and began to fill rapidly. With 
great difBiculty they succeeded in making for the port of Muanlakong, a province 
of Siam. The passengers landed and in due course the mission was recalled 
to Ayuthia where owing to various untoward circumstances they were obliged 
to remain a long time before final arrangements could be made for their 
departure. 

When the news got abroad that the Sinhalese ambassadors who had 
been away from their home on this mission for more than two and a half years 
had reached Trincomalee with a number of Siamese Bhikkhus, it caused great 
excitement and enthusiasm in the court circles and among the people. A 
deputation, headed by the Chief Minister, was at once sent to welcome the 
mission. The king himself met the Siamese Bhikkhus and envoys at the city 
boundary from where they were escorted in a royal procession through the 
streets of Kandy to the quarters specially prepared for them. The venerable 
Upali and the other Siamese Theras at once began to prepare the candidates 
for Ordination. On the full moon day of July that year there was held after 
a long period the ceremony of Ordination, when Saranankara and five other 
leading Bhikkhus were duly admitted to the higher grade of the Order. In 
I the course of a few weeks several hundred novices were similarly ordained. 
Thus was consummated Saranankara's work for the reformation of the 

He was fifty-four years old when he received Ordination* Not long after 
he was with universal approval elected to the exalted office of Sangha-raja, 
These honours however made no change in his mode of life. He lived the 
same simple life continuing his labours and inspiring his pupils, by the noble 
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example he set, to work unselfishly for the regeneration of the people and. the 
revival of the national faith throughout the country. The response to his 
inspiring call was most heartening. His pupils spread in aU parts of the Island, 
carrying the torch of learning and reviving the spirit of religion among the 
people. The temples that had fallen into decay were soon repaired, religious 
worship and practices were restored, and Ceylon once more deserved to be 
called a Buddhist country. 

Saranankara lived long enough to see the full fruition of his labours. 
To the end he maintained his mental vigour and activity, and the end came 
serene and beautiful in his eightyfirst year, when surrounded by his devoted 
pupils, he passed away, as he lay listening to the words of the Buddha, con- 
scious to the last. Thus ended the career of the great Reformer, the last of 
the heroes of Lahka, to whose labours must be attributed the present position 


kaScanasAra 


The story of Kancanasara is included in the famous collection oi tales, 
the Damamuka, which was made known from the Tibetan version by I. J. 
Schmidt in his book ’Dzangs-blunoder Der Weise und der Thor (1843), pp. 3-6. 
This Tibetan version was made from a Chinese text as Professor Takakusu 
showed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901. The correct name 
of the king Kancanasara was, however, discovered only in the Uigm Turkish 
version by Professor P. W. K. MiiUer {Uigurka III, 1922, pp. 27ff., and 
p. 91). He there pointed out the name Kavmnsari ilig bag King Kancanasara, 
and Kamasari (pp. 33 and 28), and from these forms was able to correct 
the spellings in the Chinese and Tibetan {Ka-na-si-ni-pa-li). The Chinese 
(with the Tibetan) and the Turkish versions of the tale diverge widely, but 
are based on the same original story. Since the pioneer work of Professor 
Schmidt in 1843 the history of this collection of stories has been elucidated 
in several articles.^ 

To these sources for the tale we can now add the Khotanese Jataka- 
stava. This text, which I have had occasion to quote frequently in recent 
, articles, was published in facsimile in Codices Khotan&ases (1938, Copenhagen). 
A transliterated text has been in print since 1941 but lies still unpublished in 
t.liA PrARK TIia .Ta,+,aka-atava is a uoem of praise in honour of the Buddha 


PelUot, ToungPao, 13 (1912), 365; 26 (1929), 268fi.; Jowm. 
j Pao, 17 (1916), 415-422; S. Levi, Joum. Asiat., 1925, 2. 30£ 
'ion of Tales from the Pancaiantra (in Russian), 1926, p. 
Damamuka). 
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for his powers of endurance illustrated from Jataka tales. A smilar Sanskrit 
poem by Jnanaya^as was published from the Tibetan Tanjur in the BuHetin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, 9. 851ff. It is likely to have been a popular 
t 3 rpe of Buddhist composition. 

The story, of the usual Buddhist kind, relates that the king Kancanasara 
wished to learn a Buddhist stanza and promised any boon in return for know- 
ledge of it. A Brahman Budraksa knew this stanza but claimed in return 
for it the right to bore holes in the king’s body and to kindle lamps in the 
holes. The king consented and being at the point of death was delivered by 

&kra. 

In the Khotanes^ text the tale is briefly alluded to in eight lines of verse 
(folio 31, recto 1— verso 1). These verses read as follows:— 

kajenesarresta da brriye uvare 

suhavaysai ttraika§ vine Jiye bemda ^ 

cvai ttaramdare narrvamde pharake dai^ | 

pihrrv§i stardamde rrum niyade hastgi ^ \ 

pasvade di-mala tteramdare be6e | 

pasve ha m bade khu hauske brramie pasuste ^ 

ysema6amdai kain% yu^i duska Mre : 

4)stavana b§fyse si me pakam 6rga , 

The translation of these verses may be given as follows:— : 

Thou, being Kancanasara, enduredst, for love of the noble Bharma, 
grievous pains against thy life, thou, whose body they pierced in many places. 
They set pipes about in it and smeared fat thereon. They lighted the garland 
of lamps in the whole body. It burnt at once as bums a dry birch-tree. Thou 
wroughtest for the world difficult works. 0 enduring Buddha, therefor 
homage at thy feet from me. 

To justify this translation the following lexical commentary will suffice : 

(1) kajenesarre Kancanasara, with kamjana-, which occurs in the 

Khotanese Buddhist text E (edited by B. Leumanu) in the 
phrase kS/rnjcmi y^rra kancana gold. Bor nc replaced by nij and 
later j, cf. also paj^^na pancabhijna (see BSOS 10. 905). In 
the Kharosthi Dharmapada we find similarly paja panca five, 

(2) dd, older data, law is regularly used to render the Buddhist 

Dharma. 

(3) For suhavaysai read ahavaysai, 2nd sing, preterite, from Sanskrit 
odfewdsaj/o-, see BSOS lOi 904. 

(4) jiya life, is given with other forms in BSOS 10. 691. 

(5) narrvamde, 3rd plmal preterite, irom niruj- to burst; the participle 
*nmita would later regularly become narva-. 

(6) dai^g place, older from Sanskrit. 

(7) p^rrma- pipe, is found in one other place in Khotanese, in the 
medical text, the Siddh^ara (of which the facsimile is m Codices 
Khotamnaes) 121 r 3 pUiritvi ha vU^M:..^e pipe must be 



THE KAUTILlYA AND THE MATSYAPURAlirA 


Artha^tra I. 20 
(1) wr#?BTf*r»rr iiftara 

ai misfit I 
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Matsya 219 f 

tfTf^^TrW I I 

^ ^ crm m t I 

jrfjT! 36^^ I I 

fif^^ hr fa r ^ ^rtr^ mt \ 

. • . giw^> jgtPiH II 

— ^verses 18-21. 
' tflijT =5 I 

fspT^ M ^ ^ wsr | 

wt'rrd^ fwrrt i 

y^T^tifa creir » 

li nm 'trpsni^ ^ i 

—verses 11-13. 


Arthalastra I. 20 
(3) w- iirr1X3RT sg^-TCTwt sn wSfti?- 
■srs*mT irhifH i 
TTT^ 1 35IT?ri^ I 


5I^3tT«rt g I 24, 


(6) 5iipn*TmTwsiR^ liTWwr»wsr- 

(7) 3«?f^PIT *g^ fS^ aiffesw i 


(8) #fiiftoTnjT«it ■qr^^irtw ^ >q 


It is not necessary to multiply examples. It may be argued, by some that 
both works might have borrowed from another work. But there are other 
considerations from which it follows that the Matsyapraana is based on the 
Artha4astra of Kautilya and on no other work. In the first place it has to 
be noticed that the Matsyapurapa adds many details to the meagre statements 
of the Axthalastra. In the story of Indra and Diti, where it is narrated that 
Indra cut Diti*s embryp into 49 parts, the Matsyapurapa (7. 63) makes Indra 
say ‘this evil deed was perpetrated by me by relying on (the methods pro- 
pounded in) the Artha^aatfca’.i In chap. 272. 22 the Matsyapmapa speaks 





BODHISATTVA AVALOKITE^VARA IN CEYLON 


Db. S, Pabanavitaka, Archaeological Commissioner, Ceylon 

In my paper, M nJhAydnism iti Ceylon {Ceylon JouTned of Science^ Section 
G., VoL II, pp. 35^71), I have shown that the Mahayana Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokitesvara is still worshipped by Sinhalese Buddhists under the title of Natha 
and that he is referred to as Lokesvara Natha in Sinhalese inscriptions of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Though there is ample evidence to prove 
that the cult of this Bodhisattva was once very popular in Ceylon, I was unable, 
at the time I wrote the above paper, to quote any Ceylonese inscription or 
literary work in which he is mentioned by the best known of his many appella- 
tions, Avalokite4vara. Since then, I have discovered the Sanskrit rock 
inscription at Tiriyay,® of about the seventh century, in which the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara is eulogized, and I have also recently come across four Sanskrit 
stanzas praising this Bodhisattva in the written in 

Ceylon in the fifteenth century. 

Before I quote these stanzas, a few words may be said about this work 
and its author. The VrUaratnakara is a weU-known work on Sanskrit prosody 
which was much studied in Ceylon, as it was in India, and a very lucid com- 
mentary {panoiJca) to this text was written in Ceylon during the reign of 
Parakramabahu'VI (1412-1468) by Bamacandra, a Brahmin who came to 
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‘May Avalokite^vara, who has compassion for the lowly and the poor 
folk, protect thee — ^Avalokitedvara by whose lustre, equal to the radiance 
of millions of autumnal moons, the tliree worlds appeared like the Ocean of 

Milk.’ . . . , 

Another stanza eulogizing Avalokitesvara is given in illustrating the 

metre called Pramadanana: — 

Sarad-indu-kunda-tusara-hara-pavira-parada-sundaram 
Japamalika-ma]^-padma-panim=aSesa-loka-hitaishiam ] 

Jina-maulim= adigurum jatamukutadi-bhusaina-bhusitam 
Prapamami samprati sampadam=Avalokite^varam=i^varam ^ H 

‘I now worship Avalokitesvara, the Lord of Prosperity, who is as beauti- 
ful as the autumnal moon, or the jasmine flower, or snow, or the garland of 
pearls, or the lance, ^ or quicksilver, who holds in his hands a rosary and a 
jewel-lotus, who wishes well to the whole world, who has, as his crown, a 
figure of the Conqueror (i.e., the Buddha), who is the foremost teacher, and 
who is adorned with ornaments like the jata-makuta,^ etc.’ 

The following stanza, which illustrates a variety of the Da:^daka metre, 
also praises Avalokitesvara : — 

Pratidinam=Avalokitelvaro Natha esa kriya loka-rak§akari sarva- 
'vedi=ti 

Vidadhad=.Anupamah sambhramam tyajyase ‘tas tato hina-din= 
anukampi=ti.vijnaya ] 

^arapam=aham=upaimi prabhum tarn madiya-pramodalayam 
Bodhisatvagraganyam nu - i 

Vrajata sapadi y*uyam ca sarve jana^i svarga-moksarthmas=tam 
gurum siddhaye sadhu ^ j] 

‘The all-knowing and the incomparable Lord Avalokitesvara, assuming 
that this action affords protection to the world, daily removes fear; hence, 
having known that he is compassionate towards the lowly and the poor, I go 
for refuge to that Lord, who is the abode of my rejoicing, and who is indeed 
the foremost among Bodhisattvas. May you and aU people who desire heaven 
and final beatitude go at once for the accomplishment of your aims to that 
Teacher. May it be w^U ! ’ 

It is doubtful whether Avalokitesvara was a popular deity in Bengal in 

I the fifteenth century, so that Bamacandra could have known his name before 

I he came to Ceylon. In Sinhalese literary works of that period, he is, as has 

I been stated, referred to as Natha, and in inscriptions as Loke4vara Natha. 

I He is described as a Bodhisattva whose characteristic was compassion towards 

^ ^ — — — 

\ 1 VfttaraimalMra-paSU^ika^ op. oit., p. 67. 

I ® Xhis is the T^Anning of pamira, thou^ I do not know whether the use of this word is appro- 
I, priate to the oktmhdra. It might be a jnisreading. 

» The reading jafS^m'uhiita in the printed text has perhaps to be changed to pifS.n^vfa. 

* VfOaratnaka/ra-paiUiiM, op. dt. The construing of ibie first two lines of this stanas 
as they are found in the printed text presents difficulties and the trahslaiion oflered is bnlj 



'HEBAVADIN AND SABVASTIVADIN DATES OF THE NIRVANA 


Db,. E. J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt. 

The study of Buddhisnij it has been said, is less than, a century old, yet 
it is already paved with dogmas. One of these dogmas is the date of the death 
of the Founder, and this is supposed to be fairly certain. Oharpentier ia 
the Cambridge History of India says, 

‘There is now a general agreement among scholais that Buddha died 
within a few years of 480 B.C.’ 

Oharpentier himself preferred the date 478 or 477 B.O., and the calculation 
of F. W. Thomas in the same work results in 488 B.O., but these and other 
slight variations merely indicate some unimportant difference in reckoning. 
The kernel of the evidence, as is well known, depends on the number of years 
between Buddha’s death and the coronation of A^oka, and this is given by the 
Ceylon Chronicles £« 218 years. To the editor of the Gcmbridge History thw 
was so little of a problem that he assumed 483 B.C. without a qualm. 

Yet in the same volume (p. 171) Bhys Davids was allowed to write: 

‘If the date for Asoka is placed too early in the Ceylon Chronicles, 
can we stiE trust the 218 years which they allege to have elapsed from 
the commencement of the Buddhist era down to the time of Asoka 1 If so, 
we have only to add that number to the correct dai^ of Asoka, and 
thus fix the Buddhist era [the date of Buddha’s death] at 483 B.C. oi 
shortly after. Of the answer to this question, there can, I think, be nc 
doubt. We can not.’ 

So little did Rhys Davids trust this date that at the time when he first mad( 
the statement he held 412 B.C. to be the most reliable. , He referred to othe 
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traditions, but merely declared, that each of them was open to stiU more 
serious objection.. If that is the case then we are left in the air with a date 
that can neither be tested nor verified, and it is a mere euphemism to call it 
a working hypothesis. Any of the other dates would be equally workable as 
long as there are no other contemporary dates to contradict them. 

Yet there is one source of evidence which Rhys Davids and others have 
ignored, or of which they were unaware — ^that is, the testimony of the Buddhists 
and others in India. The Indian Buddhists were still in flourishing existence 
when the Ceylon Chronicles were composed, and they had suffered no such 
break as the transference of the religion to Ceylon may have caused. Perhaps 
the most important of these schools was the Sarvastivadin, and their aocoimts 
put Asoka one century, not two, after Nirvana. Another striking fact not 
generally realized is that instances of this dating have also survived in Ceylon 
accounts. But it will be well if the treatment of the Ceylon evidence by 
modem scholars is first considered. 

Bhys Davids was the first to examine the Chronicles in detail, and he drew 
his conclusions chiefly from the Dipammsa. He set aside the Ceylon calcu- 
lation of 544 or 643 B.O. for the Nirvana, for that date would put Anoka’s 
coronation in 326 B.C., the very time when Alexander was stiU in India, and 
when Chandragupta had not yet achieved his conquests. Rhys Davids’ 
calculation of the series of theras in the Dpv. led him to the conclusion that 
only 160 years had elapsed between Buddha’s death and Asoka’s coronation. 
But the series of kings is 58 years longer. This series of kings begins with 
Bimbisdra, Ajatadatrw, Uddyin and Muinda (with Anuruddha), so far agreeing 
with the Sarvastivadin list in Divydvaddna, p. 369, and for the first three with 
the Jain list, which gives Ajata^atru’s name as Kunita. Then in the 
Chronicles follow Ndgaddsaka, Susundga, Kdldsoha and his ten sons. There 
may be said to be agreement also for the last four kings, Nanda (or the 
Nandas), Chandragupta, Bindusdra, and Asoha, except that Bi/vy. omits 
Bindusara. But none of the Indian lists include the Susunagas, who, even in 
the Mahdvamsd, were a new dynasty. Yet they are not a Ceylon invention, 
for the Purapas recognize them, but put the whole 6i^unaga dynasty before 
Bimbisara. The names are ^iiundga, Kdhavarna, Ks&madharrmn, and 
Ksatraujas. This change of order Rhys Davids accepted. The iSisimaga 
dynasty he held was inserted in its present place in the Chronicles in order 
to fill up the 218 years. This seems likely enough. We know of contemporary 
dynasties in the Purapas that have been treated as successive. In any case 
the place of the dynasty in the Chronicles cannot be accepted without query, 
when all the other authorities, even the Ihdiau Buddhist list, omit it. 

Bhys Davids’ calculations were attacked by Buhler, who in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1887 (reprinted as Three, rmo edicts of Aioka. Second notice, 
Bombay, 1878) accused biTn of imisunderstanding the method of calculating 
the succession of theras in the Dpv. Buhler claimed to have made the list 
ocffisistent, but he had to emend the text in several places and add twenty 
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year, to the age. of the thoras. that the oldeet wa. 106 and the yomgert 
not less than 84. This hardly made the result more plausible. 

Biihler’s main purpose was to substantiate the figure 218, but hk two 
main arguments have broken down entirely. One was the then recently 
covered edicts of Sahasram and Bupnath. In both of them the figme 25b 
occurs Biihler held that this was an era dating from the death of Buddha. 
There is no mention of an era, and the word vim which Biihler took to mean 
the ‘departure’ of Buddha from life, and Rhys Davids the departure from 
home at his Renunciation, is now interpreted as the absence on tour of Asoka 
for 266 nights. Biihler’s other argument depended on Bumoufs assertion 
that in a Northern Sanskrit text Aioka is said to have come to the throne 
200 years after the Nirvapa. This was the Avadana SataJea (11, p. 200), but 
now that the text has been published it is possible to see that the word m 
question, dvitiyam, belongs to a previous verse, and then a new narrative 
in prose starts; varsasataparinirvrte Buddhe bhagmati Patalipitre nagare 
mjadolco rajyam hdrayati. These are almost the same words as occur several 
times in the Divyavadana, and they show that the most important Buddhist 
sect in India, like other Indian authorities, knew nothing of the longer period. 

But there is evidence also in Ceylon works for the shorter period. The 
Dipavdmsa, especially in its earlier chapters, is known to be made up of separate 
accounts taken from the pordna and other sources. Sometimes it gijes an 
event two or three times over or quotes a passage in prose. One of these 
disjointed passages (I, 24, 25) is given as a prophecy by Buddha, where he is 
made to say that four months after the Nirvapa the first Council will take 
place; 118 years thereafter the third Council for the purpose of advancmg 
the teaching: 

pdriuibbute c(Uutn3fS€> hessoiti p(ith(iin(^s(i7ng€ihOf 

tato pwrdvp vassasdte vdssjdn^ atflidrasdni ca 
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anagate vassasate vassan’ atthdmsani ca 
upajissati so bJiiJchhu samano pdtir4paho. 

It goes on to state that this bhikkhu is Tissa, who will destroy the heretics, 
and Asoka will reign in Patalipntta. The passage is quite disconnected, and 
no indication is given to indicate who is the prophet. The natural inference 
would be that as Buddha prophesied the third Council, so he prophesied this, 
and it would put Asoka 100 years after the Nirvana, a conclusion quite im- 
possible to accept if the other dates in the Chronicles are correct. Accordingly 
Oldenberg in a note says that the prophecy was made by the theras of the second 
Council. But this appears to be entirely Oldenberg’s own supposition. It is 

omitted by the author of the JfaMTOmsa. 

Yet another instance has been pointed out by Kem {Man., p. 108) in 
which the shorter reckoning seems to have survived. It is in the Saddham- 
masamgdha, a work which appears to have been compiled from the pordna 
much in the same way as the Dlpavasnsa, but the distinction between the 
quoted passages and the author’s own words is clearer, for the author adds 
his own matter in prose. In the prose of VI, 5 (P.T.S. ed., p. 47) he says that 
Dutthagamini became sole king in Lahkadipa in the 376th year after Nirvapa, 
but in the accompanying verse, which he distinctly attributes to the pordna, 
it is one century less : 

Sambuddhaparinibbdnd dvlsu vassasatesu ca 
chasattaty atikhantem rdjdhu Dutthagamini. 

Here too the author has been using pordna matter, such as existed before the 
sohematization of the Chronicles came into play. 

We thus have two clear cases where Ceylon authors are quoting other 
authorities, and where they appear to have preserved the Indian tradition of 
100 years. In the Sarvastivadin tradition 100 years is preserved in the Divyd- 
vaddna and the Avaddna Sataka, and the Sarvastivadin list of kings agrees 
with the Puranas and Jains in omitting the 6isunagas. The ‘ agreement among 
scholars’, of which Charpentier speaks, is one based on the Ceylon authorities 
alone, for the additional evidence that Buhler thought he had discovered is 
non-existent. But where are the scholars who are in agreement, except 
in the sense that others have accepted the statements of a few investigators ? 
And of what value is that ? We have seen what Rhys Davids’ conclusion 
was, and his doubt about any positive decision is shoAvn where he said: 

‘It is a long step fix)m saying that the succession of Theras is not 
necessarily untrustworthy, or even that it is probably correct, to saying 
that it is entirely conclusive.’ 

Buhler’s words were equally cautious apd non-committal: 

‘I do not see that there is at present any possibility of saying whether 
the belief prevailing in Afioka’s time, that between the Nirvapa and the 
king’s coronation upwards of 218 years had elapsed, deserves implicit 
credence or not.’ ' 
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We can now say that there is no evidence lor saying tnar rne oeiiei prevaued 
in Aloha’s time. We only know that it prevailed some five centuries later 
in Ceylon and in Ceylon alone. 

These are the real conclusions of scholars who have devoted most study 
to the subject. Neither of them was willing to risk a positive statement, and 
their conclusions were certainly not those for which Charpentier claimed that 
there was a general agreement. Turther than this it can be pointed out that 
even so no general agreement exists. In 1932 Dr. Tokumyo Matsumoto 
pubHshed a work on the Prajnaparamita literature, i in which he quoted and 
rejected Jacobi’s view that the year of Buddha’s death was 486 B.C., and his 
foUowing words (rendered into English) are : 

‘I think that I must attach myself to Professor Ui, who on the basis 
of extensive and not onO'Sided material has calculated the year 386 for 
Buddha’s death. It would take me too far to discuss his arguments here 
in fall, but I hope in a not too far distant time to be able to set them before 
specialists and also the material that he has used. 

Dr. Matsumoto ’s actual words are ‘in abschbarer Zeit,’ and if this time 
at present is not easily discernible, we may at least hope for a discussion some 
day which will remove any tendency to dogmatic slumber. 


ON THE HISTOEY OE I IN PlLI 


D». S. M. Eatee, M.A., Ph.D., Poona 

Among the Middle Indo-Aryan languages Pali is unique in adhering to 
the tradition of the Eg^eda according to which every -d{h)-^ is pronounced 
without occlusion and represented in writing by a separate symbol for 4{h)-. 
In non-Rgvedic and classical Sanskrit and in other MIA languages -d(A)- 
reappears, in a large measure due to the influence of the morphological system, 
and to a smaller extent also because the speakers of these languages had 
■4{h)- as an occlusive. On the other hand certain of these phonemes, not 
influenced by either of these conditions, subsist in classical Sanskrit and MIA 
as J-.® The written tradition on which we have to depend solely for this ancient 
period is not quite definite on the values of these phonemes in the different 
vocables where they appear. Although even ffom the most ancient Brahmi 
separate characters exist for I and I North Indian orthography loses these 
distinct signs after the fifth century A.D.* On the other hand the southern 

^ Die Bonner OrimtaUsHsche Simdien, Stuttgart, 1932. 

* tnais syiaibol will indicate both the aspirate and the simple stop in the subsequent 
discussion. 

^ Jules Bxooh, Vindo-<iryenf pp* 64-65. 




orthography, iofluenced by the existence of Z in these regions, has preserved 
both symbols, and as we come down we notice the increasing use of Z in the 
place of Z ; in fact most South Indian MSS. of Prakrit passages invariably show 
this Z, and even with respect to Sanskrit vocabulary for which the oral tradition 
was never waning, this frequent supplanting is witnessed to a disconcerting 
degree. 

The gradual disappearance of the characters for Z and Ih may be best 
seen from the fact that while -dh- and -dy- are preserved in the palm-leaf MS- 
of Asvaghosa’s Kalpanamanditika, -4- is invariably represented by -Z-.i In 
the Junagadh inscription of Budradaman, the only forms where -d- is repre- 
sented by -I- are ppranall{bMr), -paliJixttvat and vydla- for which the classical 
forms already show Z.® It is not possible to say with precision as to the time 
and locality of the complete disappearance of the phoneme Z, for even as late 
as 634-35 A.D. the Aihole inscription of Pulike^in 11 shows Z in personal names 
like Kalidasa, AMpa-, etc.® In other records both forms occur side by side. 
Moreover it is also not possible to say whether the orthography reflects the 
real conditions of speech in the pa.rticular locality when such forms occur. 

In his very interesting paper ‘Zur Gesehichte des 1 im Altindischen’ 
LflDEBS has shown some of the obvious mistakes of orthography so far as Pali 
is concerned such as da^idda-A But it is fortunate that Pali texts, written 
principally in Simhalese, Burmese and Siamese scripts, have preserved for us 
a much better state of affairs. In fact the number of vocables which show 
both Z and Z are extremely limited; and of these one of the two can be shown 
to be a false form with the help of comparative philology; or if our material 
is sufficiently reliable we can see the influence of northern MIA forms with a 
Z in the place of the normally expected ?. On the nature of the signs for I 
and Ih nothing farther can be added to what LtJbBES has written in the above 
paper. 

Gbiobb has shown that Pali -Z- goes back either to OIA or -d- which 
was certainly cerebralized in the pre-Pali stage, and occasionally in & limited 
number of examples to -^-.® Initially the d- of the bases Jdah~ and JdAsM- 
are cerebralized and become in Pali ,J4aha- and Jdasor respectively. 
when combined with prepositions gives us a base J-faha- as we shall see 
below. Similarly -Ih- results from -4h-. 

In the sequel I am considering all the forms contaming -?- or -Ih- as cited 
in the Fdli-English Dictiom/ry (PED) of B:b:ys Davids and Stbdb published 
by the Pali Text Society, as supplemented by the Critical Pali DicUomry 
(CPD) of Tbbnokneb of which as yet only ten fascicules have been published. 
In view of the present nature of the paper, with limited space, I have omitted 
a consideration of the personal names, as recorded now in MadalasbkBba’s 
Dictionary with the large corrigenda and agenda which Dr. B. C. Law has 
published in his excellent review of this work,® The treatment is divided 


: "T ^ ^ ? ^ 

1 AnUdoron, p. 296. * ib, 3 16 ., p. 297, 

® Pali Literatur und Sprache, §42 (pp. 58-9), §43 (p. 69), 

* ib., p. 295. 

« Incdm 

■ ' 1 ; 
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into two main sections : (1) definite instances of : *K^)" correspondence, 
witii a supplement of the correspondence -I- < -w- (and of -I- < -n -) ; (2) cases 
which, do not fall within the above category according to onr present state of 
knowledge. It has not been possible for the writer to verify all the citations 
from the principal sources utilized by him; the editing of Pali texts, with a 
few exceptions, is stHl in an unsatisfactory state of affairs and the remarks of 
those critical scholars Dines Astdebsen and Helmer Smith, deploring that 
the list of their corrections and additions exceeds 600 entries for the first 234 
pages of their Critical Pali Dictionary, resulting from a retesting of the eom- 
. mentaries and a closer analysis of classical passages,^ indicates the necessity 
of the comparative study of Pali vocables linguistically as well as text-critically. 


I. OIA -d- > PSLi -l- 


1. aggala ‘latch-pin, cross-bar’; ‘gusset’; and cmpds °-pJtala1ca-, 

°-suci, etc. [< OIA ^a/rgadafy seen in 6at. Br. sdrgadah; elsewhere Sk. Pk, 
aggcda-.} 

2. ala-, ‘the claw of a crab’. [< *a4a- from *rda-,^ cf. Gk. cfrdis ‘point’ 
and Sk. alam ‘sting in the tail of a scorpion (or a bee) ’.] 

3. aldra-, ‘i.e. vis&la, only with reference to eyelashes’ ; °-akhhin = visala- 
netta; °-pamha baTmla-sdmyata-palchuma; °-bhamuka = visala-akkMgai^- ; 
cf. also aldra- ‘thick, massed’, etc. Keen explains the word alara as ‘bent, 
crooked, arched’. [Connection with OIA uddra - : Pa. vldra- doubtful, but 
see vddrdksa-. Possibly < ara^a- ‘having high horns’ : *ardla- with meta- 
thesis of r and 1. If the reading is vMra- in the same significance, compare 
Vedic urdrid- ‘making broad or wide, extending, increasing’, in which ease we 
have -^- > -Z-.] 

4. dlaka ‘thorn, sting, dart, spike’; ‘peg, stake, post’. [< *dddka-, cf. 
*a4a- above.®] 

6. dli ‘dike, embankment’. [Cf. Sk. ddiJf, Npr. of an aquatic bird : Pa, 
dli 1 ‘a kind of filsh ’.] 

6. dMvaka-, cdavika-, ‘forest-dweller’. [< Sk. dtavika- : hSlA 

d4aviya-.li 

7. uldra- ‘great, eminent, excellent, superb, lofty, noble’; ®-to, -id; 

— an-uldratd ‘insignificance’, artvlara-, °-ka, °-Ua; anoldrika- ‘subtle’; suldra- 
‘magnificent’. [Gehjee §43, 2 < Sk. vd-drd-. Pischel §245 (p. 172) quotes 
Amg. wdlotr, ordliya- as from Sk. ud-ard- as an illustration of the change of 
-d- -r- (and in Mg. -Z-) ; but it is evident that Amg. urdla- < *urala- < OIA 

*wd4a- which is probably this uddrd- with metathesis and cerebralization of 
d after ra in *urdda-J\ 

8. vfu ‘lunar mansion’. [Sk. ttdtt fn. ‘a star’, n. ‘lunar mansion’ : Pk. 
«(i«, DeSi vlu-kha'i^-, ‘ meteor ’, ‘fire-brand’.] 


■11 


* Bage xxvii da iw&oe to CUPjD, vol. I, part 5. 

a LtoEBS, AK md Ala to Wmtachrift Mrmt Kuhn, pp. 313-4. ® i6.., pp. 317ff. 

* Sylvaitt liAvi, Observatioas sui una langae ptocaaonique da Bouddbism, JA, dixiSme 

sdrie, tojBfi 20, 495-^12, . > 
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9. ulumpa ‘raft, boat’. [Sk. uAupa nan. ‘raft or float’: Pk. u4upa-, 
u^uva-. For the nasal in Pali see Gbioeb §43.] 

10. ela-{ka)- ‘ram, wild, goaf; ‘’-gffflZa ‘the plant Cassia Tora’ (of. Sk. 
edagajah). [Sk. eda{1ca)- m. ; Pk. e4a-, edakka-, edayd, ela-, elaga-, elaya-.] 

11. elaka- n. ‘threshold’ (?). [Cf. Sk. lex. e,duka- mn., e^otem‘ a shrine’.] 

12. ‘belonging to a skiff’. [Of. ‘ulumpa- above; BSk. odum- 

pika-, olumpika-; < Sk. au^upa-, Panini 4.2.75.] 

13. kakkhala- ‘rough, hard, harsh’. °4a, °-Uam, °-iya-. a-kakkha-la-. 

[Sk. kakkhata- ‘hard, solid’ : Pk. kakkkada-, kakkhala-. For the change -t- > 
-1-see Geiger 38 (p. 56} through an intermediary The examples cited 

we: khela-, cakkavdla-, phalika-, Alavl axid Lola-.} 

14. kandala- ‘ Npr. of an esculent water-lily ’. Cf. also the Z-form kandala- 
‘Npr. of a plant with white flowers’. [Sk. lex. ka-nda^aT}, ■ e, kind of esculent 
water-lily ’: Pk. iamdolo-.] 

15. kabalika ‘a bandage, strip of cloth put over a sore or wound’. Cf. 
Sk. kavalikd ib. [On the form kabala- generally seen in Pali MSS. see LAdbes, 
Antidoron 307-8 where the Central Asian MSS. of Pratimoksa-sutra show 
kabada-, kapada-, and the Mahavyutpatti has kavada-‘B, mouthful of water’ 
also known to Susruta.] 

16. karala- ‘a wisp of grass’. The form quoted by PED is tina-kardh 
in this sense, so that karala- should merely mean ‘handful’. The graphy is 
not certain as under karala both forms are shown, while under tina- only the 
l-form is indicated, with the identical reference. [Cf. Sk. *kara-ta-, *kara-la- 
for the -I- and -I- forms respectively; Sk. karetajj, ‘finger-nail’, for extended 
forms. Cp. also kd^ayati ‘removes the chaff’, kadAmharah, kadamgarah 
‘straw’. Pah iasralas- must therefore go back to 

17. . kaldra- ‘projecting (of teeth)’, halarikd ‘kind of large (female) 
elephant’. [Usually connected with Sk. karala-, but cf. Maitr. Sam. karafah 
‘Npr. of Gane^a’, and karafah, ‘elephant’s ‘temple’. Possibly < *kaddra- for 
*Jcardda-, karamh.} 

18. kaldrika ‘kind of (she) elephant’. [Cf. kc^rikd above.] 

19. kalimb{h)aka ‘ a mark used to keep the interstices between the threads 
of the kathina even, when being woven’ ; the v.l. is kcdimpaka-. [Etymology 
is uncertain, but cp. Sk. kadambafi, ‘Convolvulus repens, the stalk of a pot- 
herb; and kaldmba{ka)h, kalambukd ‘Convolvulus repens’.] 

20. kalebara- ‘body, corpse, dead body, carcass; the step in a flight of 
stairs’. [BSk. kadebara-: Sk. kalevara mn., Pk. kahvaran.] 

21. kala{ka)- ‘dark, black’: also ihdiserimmately kola; fern, kalikd. 

[< *kdda-.^\ 

22. kllati ‘enjoys, plays, sports, dailies’; abhi-° ‘plays a game’; sam-° 
‘plays, sports’ ; kl]ita- (and vik-°, m -°) ; kUanaka ‘toy’ (and m -°) ; kllana ‘sport, 
amusement’; k^d ib. ; Mldpanaka- ‘toy’., ‘player’; kUikd ‘sport’; ni-Mlitdvin 
‘playful’. [Sk. kridati, krtlati in 9'Y. : Pk. kiddai, kilai.] 


LOubbs, Anti^on, p. 300; Scbkadbb, Brahmarndya I, i, 21, f.n. 1 
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23. %pa-hi^ita- ‘singed, boiled’. [Sk. kudayaU (Kv. kiUayatas) bums, 
scorches’ ; cf. kriidati, hrudayati ‘becomes thick, makes thick’ ; whence perhap 
‘boils, thickens by boiling’.] 

24. heland ‘desire, greed’; pcai-°, pa/ri-°; kelayati ‘fondles’: kddyam 
‘playfulness’; keldpita- ‘desired, fondled’; keli ‘play, sport, amusement; 
attachment, lust, desire, greed’. [Der. from klla- (No. 22 above).] 

25. i!:^eZa‘phlegm, saliva, exudation from the skin’ ; kJielakapa-, kheldsika- 
‘eating phlegm’; vik-khdi-k& ‘slobbering . [Sk. klistah phlegm , ksv6^^ 
‘poison’, ksvedate ‘emits sap, exudes’: Pk. khe4oiya m. poison , khela m. 
‘phlegm’, khelosahi ‘medicine for poison’.] 

26. galati ‘drips, rains, drops’; galayati ‘drips, drops’; galita- ‘rough’, 
a-galita- ‘soft’; gala- ‘drop’, ‘swelling’, ‘(fish)hook’; galagaiam gacchati ‘goes 
from drop to drop’. [Sk. gadati ‘distils, drops’, gadah ‘goitre’, whence galati 
‘trickles, oozes’: Pk. gakii.] 

27. ati-galeti (according to PED), ati-gdlayati (according to CPD) with 
identical quotation ; the reading is uncertain here : ‘ causes to perish ’ ; upagcdita- 
‘flowing out’ ; vi-galita- ‘dripping’ ; vini-gcdati ‘drops down’. [Cf. prec.] 

28. nigala ‘ {iron) chain for the feet, a fetter’. [< Sk. nigada- mn. 
‘shackle, fetter’ ; nigadita-‘ dhsaned, fettered’ ; Pk. niala-, ni-a4ia-, nialia-.\ 

29. galagcddyati ‘roars, crashes, thunders’. [Cf. Sk. gard-, garj-; Pk; 



40. ^aZe^^ ‘strikes, beats, flogs’; anu°\ nit° 8(m-ni-\ abMtdlita-; tala- 
‘beating, clapping of hands; key’; tall ‘strike, blow’. [Sk. tddc^aii ‘beats, 
strikes’; tadah ‘blow’; tadakah ‘a kind of key’; td^il ‘a kind of ornament’; 

‘musical time’; talakam, ‘look’; Pk. td4ei, tada-, talei, tala-.] 

41. daddalhati ‘blazes, shines brilliantly’, daddalMmma (with v.l. 
daddhalamdha). [Geioee §185 gives daddallati, and §191 daddallamdna- < Sk. 
jajmlyate as intensive forms. The readings are less than certain and may 
perhaps go back to a *daddhala- represented by the MSS. in either of these 
two varying forms. The uncertainty of the orthography may also be seen 
from a parallel difference where Geioee shows the I form in opposition to 
PED 1-form in bhindivala §38.5. If the reconstruction is accepted as daddha- 
lati, the form goes back to a *dagdha-ta ; *dagdha-4a-.] 

42. dohala ‘craving, longing (of a pregnant woman)’; dohaldyati ‘has 
cravings’; dohalinl ‘a pregnant woman having longings’. [Sk. daurhrda-: 
PMIA *dohada-, later Sanskritized as dohada- : Pk. doJwtla-.] 

43. un-nala- (also v.l. unnala-) ‘insolent, proud, arrogant’. [Perh. 
< Sk. *un-nata-, cf. unndtayati ‘jumps up’ and Pk. wwowiio-, unncdia- ‘lifted, 
elevated’. With these forms Sk. un-natd- and un-namati may be compared.] 

44. mala- (and nala- also) ‘a species of reed’ ; nala-pm ‘a kind of aquatic 
animal’. The reading nala is given secondary importance by PED which 
also records Tmlinl ‘a pond’; but LAdees cites the following Z-forms in Pali: 
mala-, nail, Nalinikd, Nalinl. [Sk. naddh (l^v. naMh,) ‘ reed ’, nadinl ‘ reed bed ’, 
mlah, nalinl ‘lotus flower’: Pk. •mla-, 'mlinl.] 

45. Mjana-ndli ‘coUyrium box’; ndlikd ‘stalk, shaft, tube, pipe’, 'pa-°-, 
jiaZi ‘ hollow stock, tube’, fia-®. [Sk. ma^» ‘tubular stock’, ‘the box of a wheel’, 
nddikd ‘hollow stalk’; later Sk. raaZo-, ndlaka-, etc.: Vis., dddl, mid, mil. See 
No. 44 above.] 

46. ndlikera ‘ cocoanut ’, ‘ oocoanut tree ’ ; ‘’-ito- ‘belonging to the c. tree ’. 
[Sk. lex. ndd^kelah, ndnkdah; Su^ruta ndrikera^, ndlik&rah, Mbh. ndlik&rdh, 
°-kda^: Pk. mriera-, °-ela-, mliara-, °-era-.] 

47. nlla ‘nest’. [Sk. nldd- mild-) mn. ‘nest’; Pk. nidda-,.nlda-.] 

48. $dli (also pdli)^ ‘line, row, norm’. [< *pddi-: Sk. pdlih f., but cf. 
pari-pd0 ‘order, arrangement, succession’ whence *pdli-: *pddi-.] 

49. vi-pdliyati ‘destroys’, ‘is destroyed’, passive from vi-pdteti ‘rips 
open, destroys’: Sk. vipdtayati ‘destroys’. [< *vi-pd4iyoii from a *pddeti, 
*pdleti.] 

50. pdsula-, phdsuld, phdsuli ‘rib ’. [Sk. p&nMh ‘rib ’ whence *pardu-ta-, 

*pdsu-da- ; the aspiration may be due to analogy mth other forms for which 
see Geigee §40.1 (p. 67 f.).] ^ 
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51. pilaM 'a small boil, pustule, pimple’; 'a knob’. [Sk. pMakah, 
pidahd 

62. pUeti ^presses’, abhi-^, abhini-^, o-®, nip-^, sam-^ ; plUfa-, ajjhd-^^ 
abhi-^, up-^, pa-^, pati-^, pari-^, ; pUa- with upa-^, np-^, sam-°; pati-^ 
pllana-, abhinipplland ; pUaka-) ptland, plld. [Sk. pldayati 'presses, squeezes’, 
p^rffi'pain, suffering’: Pk. pldai^ pldita-, pldd; pUaly pllei^pUana-, pUd, etc.] 

53. pUmldsa- 'sacrificial offering’. [Sk. puroMMh.'l 

54. pela in yaha-pela- ' liver- (lump)’ ; peld ' large basket ’ ; pelikd ' basket ’ ; 
on the first form PED suggests connection with pinM- on the authority of 
PiscHiL §122 (p. 98), which is extremely doubtful. The form quoted by 
Desinamamala pedhdla ' mmiA,'' does not throw any light on the present form 
-pela- which shows 4- instead of the expected 4Ji- if the connection suggested 
was based on facts. For the forms see Sk. petah, petahah (from pitaka-, etc.). 
BSk. already shows the form pedd by the side of petd. 

55. balavd 'mare’; ^-mukJia. 'mare’s mouth’, [Sk. vadavd (also written 
vddabd, bddavd, bddabd) : Pk. vadavd, valavd.l 

56. baUyakkJia- 'a species of bird’. [Etym. uncertain, but cp. Sk. 
vadabM 'a kind of bird’ md valdhakd- or baldhakd-, baldkah 'kind of crane’.] 

57. bildra-, bildrikd, bildla-, bildlikd, bildlV{he- or she-) cat’ [Sk. biddlaji, 
viddhh, birdlah, bildlah: Pk. biddla-, biddlid, biddU, birdla-, Hid, Hi; bildda-, 
bildla-. Hi.} 

58. 'tittle-tattle’. [Cf. Sk. betati, fee toi 'swears’.] 

59. hnbbula (besides bubbula) 'bubble’; 'bubble; iris of the eye’. 

[Cf. Sk. budabuda 'bubbling sound’ and budbudah 'bubble’; budbudd- ‘a parti- 
cular disease of the eye’. Pk. budabudei 'makes a bixbbling sound’, Desi 
bulambuld f., bulabula- 'bubble’.] 

60. kaTidala-makula ' knob (?) of a kind of plant ’. [For the first member 
of the compound see under kandala-. For the second member, cf, Sk. makutdm 
'crest’, Pk. mauda- ( < ^Tmhida-).} 

61. mala (besides rmla) 'a sort of pavilion, hall’; mdlaka- 'a stand (for 
alms bowl)’. [< ^rmda- from Dravidian.] 

61 A. mutoU (w. 11, putoli, mvtoll) 'a kind of bag, sack’. [Cf. Sk. pup.- 
mn. 'fold, pocket’, mMp- mn. 'basket, bundle’, mupka-lmudaka- mn. ib.] 

62. rup- 'awful terrible’ com. = 6Ama-. [Sk. rurd- 'hot, burning’; 
'crushing, pounding’; possibly < rudrd-: ^rudda-, ^ruda-.} 

63. PgUp- 'club, cudgel’. [Sk. laguph 'stick, staff, club’: Pk. Pup-, 
lailP-.} 

* 64. Idleti 'fosters, cherishes’, nil-^; apa-'^ 'draws away’; upa-PliP- 

'fondled, cherished’ 'dalliance’ totoi 'sports, plays, dailies’. 
[Sk. Pdati, Ppyati 'licks’ and Ppyati 'cherishes, fosters’: PPti, IdPyati: 
Pk. Zalcdf, Phi, MPnti.} 

66. lupti (and lupti) * Btim, shakes, agitates’, a-®; aluliP- 'unmoved’; 
ddulita- 'agitated’; a4up- 'disturbed’, vi-^; aHoUti, w-®; dloll 'mud’; 
akp- 'confusion, uproar’; vi-lopna-. [Sk. lopti 'agitates’, lupti 'covers’, 
Uppdi 'tots in motion^:, Pk. luUa^^ lupi, Mai.} ' • [ 
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66. a-lamba{ra)- ‘a kind of drum’. [Sk. o-^«im6amfe:.Pk. a4amba)-a-.'l 

67. vi-layhati ‘bums’. [< Sk. pi-dahyati: Pk. and Pa. 

< Sk. datoi.] 

68. apalasin ‘freedom from spite’ whence *apalasa- ‘spite’ construed by 
Tebncknbe as a-pa-ldsa-. [< Sk. ras-, but of. BSk. praddsa- and Sk. pra- 
dasyati ‘dries up, becomes dry’, whence *pra~ddsa-, ’^padSsa-; cf. Pk. 

md paldsa-.} 

69. pan-ZaM- ‘burning, fever; distress, pain’. [Sk. pari-ddhah, Pa. 
*pan-ddha- : ci. vi-laJiati a.hoYe.} 

70. vala- ‘snake’. [PBD reads vd^a- which, if correct, shows derivation 
from OIA vyddah ‘snake, a beast of prey ’, vydla -'^ : Pk. ®aZa-.] 

71. mlcMid-mukha- ‘submarine fire’. [Sk. va^avd-mukham, vadavdgnili ; 
^k. va4avci,muJui-.^ 

72. valahhl- xooV . [Cf. Sk. va4(tbM, valabhi ‘ridge of a roof’ ; Pk. vakthi.] 

73. vfflZam‘mare’. [Cf. 6£i^?;a above.] . 

74. ‘snake, music’. [Cf. m|a- above.] 

75. d-vda- ‘turning round’ ; dve^d ‘garland’; dvdin- ‘wearing garlands’. 
[Of. Pk. dmela-ga-, °-ya-, dveda-{ya)-, dmellia-‘ g&Tlaxidsd’ < Sk.api^^‘ chaplet 
tied on the crown of the head’.] 

76. vduriya- ‘lapis lazuli’. [Sk. vaidiHryctm: Pk. vedujja-, ve4una-, 
vernUa-jVduria-j veluUa-.^ 

77. saZaZct- ‘a kind of sweet-scented tree’. [Cf. Sk. iaZat%, iaZraZw ‘a kind 
of fragrant substance ’.] 

78. saj-dyatana- ‘the six organs of sense’. [Sk. sa^-dycdaimm.} 

79. ‘a kind of salad dish’. [Sk. ‘ confectionery, sweet- 

meats ’.] 

80. sdhvJa-clvara- ‘ coarse cloth ’. [Cf. Desi sahull, °Ud ib. ; < Sk. *sddhu- 

tal4a- (?).] 

81. ‘Ceylonese’. [< Sk. dmMM-: Jdk. si/inhcda-, 

si&aZa-.®] 

82. solasa ‘sixteen’; °-kkhatuin, °-tm. [Sk. sodaM: Pk. solasa, soldha.] 

83. Midi ‘is vexed, grieves, vexes, scorns, disclaims’, Mlita- ‘des- 
pised’; Mlana-, °-7id ‘disdain, contempt’; o-AiZana ‘scorn’. [Sk. M^ati, h^a- 
‘ instigator’, Mditd- ‘angry’; Iterate ‘makes angry’, held ‘disrespect’: Pk. 
Uhi.] 

II. OIA -#->P5. -ZA- 

1. dlJia{ka)- ‘a kind of measure’. [Sk. ddhaka- mn.: Pk. ddhaga-, 
d^haya-.] 

^ TJsvi, ox, compares Pa. Anaihapi^iha- or vnth. BSk. Andtha^e^ika, equating 

'with pifjdi-. On the etymology of piviAxb- see LibekJ Altindiseh, und v&rg. SprachgeecMctet 
pp. 87-8; on an improbable etymology see Thieme, ZDMQ 93* Bbth pedha-, pedMLa- 
may be ultimately connected with pUMn ‘spleen’ through the base pUh- (pUhate) giving us 
*pliz-da-, *pUz^dha-^ the first giving us the prototype for peja- of Pali meaning ‘spleen’ and the 
second pedha- of Pk. If this etymology is accepted, we have in yaka^pefiz- a double compound 
each member of which indicates the same idea. ^ . 

, : , f ' Ltomts, Fe0t, M, p. 307* ‘ 'V'f *7 > ^ “ || 304* 

' ‘ ^ f ' , ' , , '’if ‘ f ’W ' 
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m. oiA -»->pa. - z- 

1. n-ela- ‘blameless, faiiltless’, aneld- ib., amlaka- ib. [Cf. Sk. mas 
sin, offence, fault, crime’; Gbigeb §43 reads da, andaka- here.] 


^ Heimer Shith> BSOB 30 < ^4viz~dM; WAOKKBKAanL, Ai. Gr, HI, p. 598, 
^ BSOS 8.832'-4, WAOJSBSKiirAOBi., Altindisohe wad MitteMndische Missselieii. 


2. alhika-, ^4ya- ^ricli, happy, fortunate ’ ; andlhi-ka- ya- ' poor, miserable, 

destitute’. [Sk. a^hyd- ‘opulent, wealthy’: Pk. adhia-.} 

3. urvlhava- ‘large, bulky, immense, great, big, strong’ ; v.l. is ub-bulha- 

q.v. 

4. gdlha- ‘strong, tight, close, thick’, acc-o-° , pa-^ , ajjh-o-°, ati-°, a-®, 
pariy-o-°\ m-graZMia- ‘immersed’. [Sk. gd4hd-: Pk. gadha-.] 

5. giilha- ‘ hidden, secret ’, ni-°. [Sk. gu^M,- (?>v . gulhd-) : Pk. gudha-.] 

6. daiha- ‘firm, strong, solid, steady, fast’; dalTu f. [Sk. dr^ha~, ]|g,v, 
dflhd- : Pk. dadha-, didhi-.'\ 

7. dvdhaka- ‘doubt’, advethaka- ‘certain, without doubt’. [Sk. *dcai?- 
dhaha-?\ 

8. pilhaka- (v.l. milhaka-) ‘cess-pool’, ‘dung-beetle’. [PJED corrects the 
reading to milhaka- < Sk. mldhdm, mllhdm ‘excrement’ whence mldhaka. Per 
the variant pilhaka- is to be explained by the parallelism of mihati ‘voids 
urine’: par§ate ‘becomes wet’, prsat n. ‘a drop of water’, etc,] 

9. bdlha- ‘strong’, °-tara, ^-gildna-', ati-°, ub-°, pa-°, pati-°; balhika- 
‘prosperous’, su-°. [Sk. b&dhd-: Pk. bddha-,.baha-.\ 

10. abbvihati ‘pulls out, draws out’, abbvihana ‘pulling out, extracting’; 
cf. abbulha- below. 

11. ab-b'Slha- ‘drawn out’, parib-°, sam-vpab-°; ab-bvihita- ‘pulled out, 
removed’; ub-bUlhavant- ‘large, bulky, etc.’. [Of. Pk. mvudha-, uvvulha-, 
the form -vudha- < *vpid^a- from the base vrh-.^^ 

12. mjUha- ‘excrement’ ; ^-kUpa-, °-kd ‘cess-pool’. [Sk. mldhdm, mllhdm. 
Cf. pilhaka above.] 

13. mwlfea- ‘erring, straying, confused, infatuated’; a-°-mnaya-; pa-°-, 
sam-°, sam-pa-°. [Sk. mUdhd-: Pk. mUdha-.J 

14. vi-yvlha- (read as vi-y-iUha-) ‘massed, heaped, thick, dense’; sam-° 
‘collected, composed, gathered’. [Sk. udha-.J 

15. mlha- ‘grown’, ajjh-d-°, ahhi-^, d-°, upa-°, pa-°, vi-°, samupa-°, 
sam-°, aamvi-°; rulhi ‘ascent, growth’, avi-°. [Sk. rudhd-.^ 

16. Ulha ‘ grace, ease, charm, adroitness ’ . [Sk. ll^ha- ‘ licked ’ and llU.] 

17. pa-valha- ‘carried away, turned away, distracted, dismissed’ with 
v.l. pabbalha- q.v. 

18. ‘carried away’; sam-°. [Cf. ulha- (No. 14 above).] 

19. dsdlha, °-i ‘Npr. of a month’. [Sk. dsddhd ‘a lunar mansion’, dsddhl 
‘the day of full moon in the month so named’.] 

20. usselheti; cf. next. 

21. ies«oZiy{Z:a) ‘exertion, belonging to exertion’. [Sk. sodAa-.] 
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2. kMIa- ‘hard skin, callosity’, [v.l. is kina-, corresponding to Sk. 
/fcimaft ‘corn, scar, cicatrix, callosity’.] 

3. stalk of a lotus’, bMsa-° ; muldli ih.,°-puppM- ‘lotas’ imulalika 
ib. [Sk. mmdlami'Bk. munala-.] 

4. api-landha- ‘adorned with’, apilandkana- ‘that which is tied on’, 
apilahati, °-landJiati ‘fastens on’, pilayhati ‘fastens on, puts on, covers, adorns’. 
[Gbigeb §43 gives only the Z-forms. Sk. nahyati.} 

5. velu ‘bamboo’, veluka- ‘a kind of tree’, velum- ‘made of bamboos’. 
[Sk. vi,nuli, vinuh'.'^k. venu-, vdu-.'l 

IV. Miscellaneous Gboot 

In this group we have to consider a number of examples where Pali Z 
seems to correspond to OIA Z, r or to certain nexi, and whose exact etymologies 
cannot be reconstructed on the present evidence. On further investigation it 
may be possible to demonstrate that even these vocables show the existence 
of a pre-PaU -d- corresponding to Pali -Z-. 

1. ‘Npr. of a nagaraja’ CPD. [Of. 4p®^«i!#’‘Npr. of a raksasa’ 
in Sk. Possibly *a-patdla- ‘not falling’: *a-paidla-.'\ 

2. alddvdrakd- at J.v. 81, 82 (v. 81 has dlaraka) which PED emends to 
fflcZtfSmAa ‘doorless’; possibly Pk. for a- (priv.). 

3. dlana- ‘peg, post, etc. to which an elephant is tied’ with v.l. aldna-. 
[Sk. aldnam: Pk. dndla-, dldna-. The Z-reading is found at DhA where all the 
MSS. agree. Op. Sk. d-dyati ‘binds’', d-cZawam ‘fettering’. The existence of 
d- and Z-forms in OIA, though at different stages, indicates the intermediate 
stage d-*dd7M- with a possible cerebralization of the base d!d-.] 

4. dMrika-, °-riya- ‘ cook ’, the comm, giving the synonyms bhattakdraka- 
md supika-. [Of. Mbh. draZifeA ‘cook’.] 

5. dlinda- ‘terrace or verandah before the house door’ with v.l. dlinda. 
[Sk. alindah, dlmddh.l 

6. ttZmZia- ‘ladle, spoon’. [Geiger §17.2a and §42.3 connects this with 
Sk. udankah ‘pail, bucket’’: Pk. udanka-, with a>u in Pali.] 

7. eVdluka (or eddluka) ‘a kind of cucumber’. [Of. Sk. dvdlukam ‘a ki nd 
of fragrant substance’.] 

8. kaldiya- (and kaldya-)‘ a kind o£ pea’. [Sk. kaldyah, hat of. kcMyanam 
‘Andropogon Muricatus’.] 

9. kalingara- (and kaliitgara-) ‘log, piece of wood, plank’. [Of. Sk. 
kalingah ‘kinds of trees: Oaesalpina Bonducella, Wrightia antidysenteria, 
Aeassia Sirissa, Pious infectoria’ and ka4amkardh, ka4<^rhgarah ‘straw’.] 

10. kallm- ‘top sprout of a plant’; mmsa-°i vdAtgudma. [Of. Sk. hcdlra- 
Bin. ‘iliac region’, ‘cave, indentation’; < Sk. kcmra- mn, ‘shoot of a bamboo’, 
Compare also kalikd ‘the bottom or peg of the Indian lute (made of a cane)’.] 

11. kalopt ‘vessel, basin, pot’, ‘basket, crate’; °-mukJia-, °-hcdiha- and 
'khalopi ‘pot’. The variants are khcdopi, kalopl. [Of. Sk. kt^orah, kaford 

‘a kind of cup’, katdha{ka) ‘pan, pot’, ka4acchakdh ‘a kind of spoon, ladle’, 
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I/' ; SJ, , TO?i»a- for which the copam. reads valina-] synonymous with akula~. 

ilS 

mr<Aar) ‘sparse, rare ’ : viralita- ib. [Sk. vira-la-i Pk. 
d^ for vi-Uyaie, virai ‘shatters, splits’ (asdhv, 

(as dihv. for gup-): M. ‘to melt’ 


kadatram ‘a Iriod of vessel’, halMah ‘pitcher’, all of which indicate a possible 
*ifcoto-, *}cada-, as the basis for these forms.]' 

12. kdkola- ‘raven’; ^-ganM; v.L kdkola-. [Sk. kdkoU}h ‘raven’ but in - 
the sense of ‘snake’ comp. karkopjh.\ 

13. kukkula- ‘embers, hot ashes’, °-vassa- ‘shower of embers’. [Of. 

Sk. kukala- mn. ‘conflagration made of chaff’.] 

14. fceZosa-‘Npr. of a mountain’. [< 8k. kaildsah.] 

15. pan-JfceZa 7 ia‘ adornment’; variants are °lepa'm, -kelasana, pati-keUma. 

[If not connected with the base kn^-. Pa- comp. Sk. ketanam ‘ensign, 
flag’.] 

16. keU- ‘play, sport, attachment, lust’: Sk. helih goes back to Sk. 
kri4-, Pa. kll-, already noted under I. 24 above. 

17. kolamba- (variant kolamba-) ‘pitcher’; of. kalopi above. [Of. Sk. 
jfcokiTO6afca^ ‘the body of a lute’.) 

18. koUpa- (and koUpa-) ‘dry, sapless’, ‘hollow tree’. [Of. kroid- Jt, 
‘hollow’.] 

19. kolika in plli-° ‘ having boils of the size of a jujube ’. [Of. Sk. kolam, 
kolih] blit of. kro4d-.'\ 

20. kovildra- ‘sort of ebony’. [Sk.Pk. kovidura-.] 

21. kUlam- ‘ moTu’ . fcMlefi ‘derides’. [Perhaps < toe^-.] 

22. paccaggala- in °-e a0idsi ‘struck in his gullet’. [< pratyakgala- 
< Sk, gala- ‘throat’.] 

23. cwZdsiii (besides CttilBsiii) ‘eighty-four’. [Of. JM cwZosw.] 

24. dalidda- ‘poor ’, °-td ‘poverty ’ ; dMliddiya- ib. ; as LtlDBKS has pointed 
out these Z-forms are scribal errors for the correct dalidda-. [Sk. ddridra-: 

Pk. daridda-, dalidda-.} 

26. pacchdliyam khipati ‘throws into the lap (?)’. [Of. pak§dh ‘flank’: 
*paksdli-, *pak§d4i-.} 

26. pavdla (besides pavdla-) ‘coral, shoot, sprout’; MlavalU-° ; pdvdla- 
‘hair’, °-nipphotand ‘pulling out one’s hair’. [BSk. pravddah, Epic Sk, 
pravalah: Vk. pavah,.} 

27. puUva- ‘worm, maggot’; °-ka- ib. [Of. Sk. pulakah ‘kind of 
vermin’ : Pk. pulaa-.} 

28. pulina- (besides pvlina-) ‘sandy bank or mound in the middle of a 
river ; a grain of sand’. [Sk. pulina- mn.] 

29. tmlorika ‘a stand or tripod for a bowl, formed of sticks’. [PED 
1 ; suggests the emendation mdlaka for malUka. For the form cf. Sk. marolika 

‘a sea monster ’and for meaning lamp-stand’.] 

; > 30. upa-ldseti ‘sotmds forth’, uppa-ldaeti ib. for which it is a variant. 

, i ■ ,( [< Sk, upa-rdsayoiti ‘yells, roars’.] 



whence we can posit a *vira- seen in all these forms. Pa. shows the presence 
of -d- so that both Pa. and Sk. forms can be traced to a vim-da- (from an 
earlier 

33. velldlin- ‘flashing (of swords)’. [Cf. Sk. vella- ‘shaking’.] 

34. sdlikd‘& bird; the maina’, spelt sdliyd&tJ. vi. 425 ; the other spellings 
are sdlihd, sdliyd, etc. [Cf. Sk. sdrika, sdrika, idrih f., ^an&aJi‘the maina bird, 
Gracula Religiosa or Tardus Salica’.] 

It will thus be seen from a survey of the principal vocables of Pali con- 
taining the lingual I that this I must go back to an earlier d-, even of this last 
category and the few exceptional changes of > -1-, a little consideration 
shows that there is still a possibility of discovering or reconstructing a form 
containing the -d- in the primitive MIA stage. The other interesting fact 
which emerges from the preceding analysis is the apparent correspondence 
between Pali I and Sanskrit r or i in the majority of cases, where the reconstruc- 
tion shows either the presence or absence of the -d-. 

Our present knowledge of MIA linguistics is not sufficient to show us all 
the stages of this wide change over the whole length of the country and to 
distinguish clearly the inherited elements from the elements loaned from 
cognate groups. Fortunately as far as Pali is concerned, the presence of I 
where the orthography is mot xmcertain, or where Pali has not palicized i the 
vocables borrowed from other MIA languages, definitely indicates a derivation 
from an earlier While one could understand the correspondence existing 
between d and I (in such periods and dialects where the orthography shows 
but one 1) the correspondence existing between d and I or r makes it at least 
probable that the earlier form must have contained an original d or a d cere- 
bralized by the presence of certain cercbralizing phonemes. On the whole 
it appears to be almost certain that in cases where Pali show's a J in opposition 
to Prakrit d, an earlier d has to be assumed for both forms, and the Pali 
^ vocable has to be considered to be a loan from some MIA dialect which has 
not preserved the I if the graphy is not at fault. Similarly the Sanskrit 
vocables showing a 2 to Pk. d come under the same category. 

With reference to the correspondence postulated by Pisohel® between 
I and r (as shciwn by Sk. vaiddfya- and Pk. verulia) LfiDEBS has correctly 
remarked that it is not so much a change from ^ to r as from J to r.® _The 
other examples for this correspondence quoted by LAdbrs are Zldm: Ardda 
and the Sanskrit hirdla-: Pa. biUra-. LAdees has rightly suspected the 
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dialects and Hindi both are reduced to -r-. Gujarati and Marathi reduce them 
to -d-, while Bajasthani dialects and Oriya with its dialects have either d or r 
according to the particular dialect concerned for both -d and -dd-. Bengali 
and Assamese belong to the group of -r~ dialects observed above. Gypsy 
reduce both to -r-. 

Group II consist of dialects where the distinction between -d- and -dd~ 
is maintained. They are : 

1. Sina: -d’ is lost, -dd- > -r-. 

2. Ka^miri: -d- > -r- (or r)-, -dd- > -d-. 

3. West Himalayan: -d- > -r-, -dd- > -dd- or -d-. 

4. Lahndi: -d- > -r-, -dd~ > -dd- (and -d- after long vowels). 

5. Panjabi: ib. 

6. Sindhi: -d~ > -r-, -dd- > -d-. 

7. Nepali: -d- > -r-, -d^- > -r-. 

8. West Hindi j ^ jj 

9. East >-?•-’ 

10. Bihari: -d- > -r-, -did- > -r-. 

11. Singhalese: -d- > -44- > -1. 

If we observe the nature of the changes which have affected -d- and -44- 
we notice the following correspondences : 

1. -zero-: -r-. 2. -r- or -r- : -d- (or -dd-). 


These may now be grouped together in a linguistic series, showing the possible 
continuous evolution of the change as follows: complete loss of occlusion: 
r :r : 4 : dd on the one hand, and to Z : d on the other. The complete loss 
of occlusion is seen, however, in only one dialect, and if it is excepted, we have 
the following series, in the increasing order of phonetic effort required to 
pronounce these phonemes: r i r or I : d : dd- This shows that in dialects ■ 
of MIA which possess both I and t, the Z-forms should be phonetically speaking sfe 
earlier than the r-forms. The only question which requires further investi- I 
gation is of Z and r forms : whether Z-forms are derived from r-forms or directly 
from Z-forms. It is not, however, the object of the present paper to deal 
■with ti^ question. 


MADHAVA, SON OF 6bI VENKATARYA, AND SAYANACARYA 
By De. Lakshman SAEtne, M.A., D-Phil. (Oxoh) 

The only hitherto available commentary on the whole of the Rgveda 
is the commentary of Saya^acarya, who mentions several predecessors by 
name, e.g. Udgitha, Madhavabhatta, etc. But the commentaries of Saya^a’s 
predecessors were lost. The recent discovery of the work of Sayan.a’g 
predecessors, Udgitha, Skandasvamin, and Madhavabhatta is therefore an 
hnporbant event in 1 the history of Vedic exegesis. The hitherto discovered 

sud Skandasvamin are on a part of the ]§igveda only. 



edition of this Madhava’s commentary on the ^Igveda. Three volumes, 
bringing the commentary up to the end of the fourth mandala of the Rgveda, 
are already published by Messrs. Motilal Banarsidas of Lahore. The rest is 
in the press and is expected to cover six or seven volumes. The discovery 
and publication of a pre-Sayana commentary on the whole of the ?.gveda 
will therefore be welcome by Vedie scholars, as it will enable us to make a 
comparative study of Sayana’s commentary with that of Venkata Madhava 
and to see to what extent the former is indebted to the latter. 

There is a belief among European scholars that Sayana’s commentary 
is his own individual interpretation and that he did not inherit any unbroken, 
uniform tradition of Vedie interpretation. There was some plausibility to 
support this view as long as the work of Sayana’s predecessors had not been 
discovered. This view becomes untenable after the discovery of the work of 

Sayana’s predecessors. _ , 

In this short paper, I wish to adduce evidence to show that Sayana s 
commentary is not his own individual interpretation and that he did inherit 
a tradition of Vedie interpretation. A comparison of Sayan’s commentary 
with that of Venkata Madhava cannot but lead one to this conclusion. I have 
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THE NYAYA-VAI6eSIKA CONCEPTION OF MIND 


Dr. Sabanawba BhabubIj M.A., Ph.D. 

1. The mind as a distinct sense-organ 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika .system, as in other orthodox systems of Indian 
Philosophy, the mind {manas or antahkarana) has been recognized as a distinct 
substance. It is only the Buddhist and Jaina schools which do not admit 
the independent existence of the mind apart from the self or consciousness. 
There is uniformity of tradition among the philosophers of most of the orthodox 
schools that the mind is an internal sense-organ {antarindriya) which stands 
apart from the five well-known external organs of sense. ^ The problem 
of the existence of the mind is, therefore, just on a par with that of the sense- 
organs. 

The self is ubiquitous and eternal; it is always connected with everything 
that may become an object of knowledge. Theoretically, therefore, the 
condition of the knowledge of every possible object is present for the self at 
every moment of its existence. But it is a matter of common experience that 
one does not have all possible cognitions at the same time; these cognitions 
are found to arise only in succession. The self’s incompetence to cognize 
all possible objects simultaneously in spite of contact with them makes the 
presupposition of other conditions of such cognition a matter of logical 
necessity. Apart from the problem whether the self is a conscious principle 
having consciousness for its very essence and being, or is a substratum or 
condition of consciousness, the existence of the self is not the sufficient condition 
of cognition. The existence and activity of the sense-organs are to be posited 
as further conditions. The sense-organs may be looked upon as so many 
limitations or fetters obstructing the free activity of the self in regard to the 
external reality. The self, situated as it is, is therefore dependent upon the 
good offices of the sense-organs for the realization of its activity in the shape 
of cognition, feeling or conation. It is only those objects which come through 
the channel of the sense-organs that can be perceived by the self. But, for 
the emergence of the psychical phenomena the existence of the self and the 
external sense-organs are not' sufficient conditions. This is proved by the 
fact that though all the external sense-organs may be on the alert and the 
objective conditions of perception may be present in full, and the connection 
of the self both with the sense-organs and with the objects concerned is an 
undisputed fact, the cognition that takes place is related to a particular object 
and a particular sense-organ. It is often found that when a man sees a thing 
which interests him, he does not perceive a sound or any other perceptible 
object. Although it may be contended, as it has actually been done by the 

i The Advaita-Vedanta, however, regards manm not as an independent sense-organ but 
only as a partioidar aspect of ankth^Hram (mind); manas, according to it, is the mind in a state 
of indecision (sarndaya). But this is a view with which other orthodox i3hiIo8ophers do not 
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Mfmamsakas, that a person can have simultaneous cognitions of various 
sense-data, such as colour, taste, etc., it is still a problem why all possible 
perceivable objects are not perceived. Moreover, it happens not infrequently 
that when a person is preoccupied with the perception or thought of a particular 
thing, many things escape his observation. What is it that makes such pre- 
occupation and the consequent failure of cognition of perceivable data possible? 

It is certainly neither the self, nor the senses severally or Jointly, nor even 
any defection on the part of the latter, that can account for this usual though 
epistemologically unexpected phenomenon. Certainly, then, the offi ces of some 
other organ have got to be requisitioned for the realization of a particular 
cognition. If some additional condition is postulated to complete the appa- 
ratus of cognition, and if the function of this condition be a contingent fact, 
the non-emergence of simultaneous cognitions will find its explanation. This 
additional condition is called the mind.^ Thus if we suppose that a sense- 
organ can successfully produce a cognition when it is associated with the 
mind and not when this association is absent, we can explain why the other 
organs, though they are competent and actively employed upon their relevant 
objects, do not succeed in producing the cognitions of the latter. The point 
at issue is this that a sense-organ can produce its relevant cognition only if 
it is in relation with the mind, and it follows that the mind cannot be in relation 
with all the sense-organs at the same time. The intermittent character of the 
mind’s activity is thus easily deduced from the fact that we do not have more 
than one sense-perception at any particular moment. 

It is apparent from what has been stated that the mind serves as a sort 
of post-office between the sense-organs on the one hand and the self on the 
other. It works, moreover, as a regulator of the sense-organs in their activity. 
The proof of the mind in this regard is more or less of a negative character, 
which is furnished by a Tcductio ad Ubsufduin* But there is positive evidence 
also. Memory is a purely psychical fact which cannot be accounted for by 
the activity of any external sense-organ, as the former emerges only on the 
cessation of the latter. It may be asked: How does the mind come in so far 
as the emergence of memory is concerned ? The answer is that memory being 
a positive effect and a quality of the self at that, it must be effectuated by a 
combination of three causes, viz.^ the material, the non-material and the 
accessory., The self is the material cause {$ain(ivdyikdmnOf)i the latent 
impression {sainsJcara) and its stimulation by a stimulus constitute the accessory 
cause (nimittaJcdrana), But what is the non-material cause (asaTncivdyi- 
hdrdna) ? It must only be the conjunction of the self with some other substance. 
As the bearing of the external sense-organs upon memory has been ruled 
out, an additional substance has got to be posited for this purpose, and this is 
the mind,^ But though this argument proves the necessity of the mind as a 
. separate entity, its independence of the external sense-organ is not established 

1 Vai^esikasutra, III. ii. 1 ; Nyayabha^ya and Nyayavarttika nnder sutra I. i. 16. 

2 ]siyayakandali (Vizianagram SaAskrit Series), p, 90; Kiranavali (Benares Sanskrit Series), 
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beyond doubt. Memory is but a reproduction of sense-experience, and though 
the external sense-organ may have ceased to function when memory is pro- 
duced, its bearing upon the latter can by no means be denied- The mind, 
it is true, is a necessary condition of memory, but it is not proved to be abso- 
lutely independent of the sense-organ, inasmuch as it comes into play only 
in the wake of a sense-organ. Thus the mind seems to be a sort of appendix 
to the external organ. In point of reality, however, the mind is an 
independent organ and has got an independent scope and function of its own, 
which cannot be usurped by any other sense-organ. It is the internal organ 
{antahharana) ; and even when it acts in association with an external organ, 
it functions not as an appendix but rather as a regulative principle. The 
independence of the mind qua an organ is attested by the direct perception 
of such psychical phenomena as cognition, pleasure, pain, etc. These purely 
subjective experiences being perceptual in character presuppose the activity 
of an organ, just like the perceptual cognition of external objects. Whatever is 
perceptual is conditioned by an organ. The psychical experiences noted 
above are perceptual in character- Therefore they are conditioned by an 
organ. As external organs can obviously have no jurisdiction over these 
internal experiences, we have got to posit an internal organ for their reali- 
zation. This is nothing but the mind.^ 

A problem has been raised to the effect that though the mind may have 
been proved to be an internal organ, it does not necessarily follow that it is 
anything different from an external organ in its structure and constitution. 
Each external organ, in the Nyaya-Vai^esika view, is a subtle material product ; 
it is composed of the physical element {bhuta) whose specific quality {viSesa- 
^una) it apprehends. The smelling organ, for instance, cognizing odour alone 
which is the specific quality of earth, must be earthy in its constitution; and 
similarly for the other organs. What, then, is the harm if the mind also is 
conceived to be a form of matter, say a special type of earthy substance? 
That it is cognizant of internal psychical phenomena is no proof of its being 
other than earthy. It may well be composed of earth, just like the organ of 
smell. Nor can it be contended that the mind being devoid of a tactile attri- 
bute is not of the nature of earth. The absence of tactility in the mind is an 
unproved assumption. One cannot argue that being unproductive of a sub- 
stance {dmvydndrambhaha) it must be accounted as devoid of tactility, because 
this argument is a case of plain non sequitur. What can be the possible product 
of the mind ? A material product must be either a cognizable object (visaya) 
or a physical organism (sarlra) or a sense-organ {indriya). But none of these 
can be said to be the product of the mind, as they are all comi)osites produced 
from their own constitutive causes, viz,, atoms. Nor can the mind be sup- 
posed to be productive of any other special sense-organ. The recognized 
^nse-orgauB have got their distinctive causes, and the mind as the sijXth 
organ being competent to cognize internal phenomena, there is absolutely 


(ViJiSiMmgram Sanskrit Seri©®), p. 00 j Kirai^aval! (Benares Sanskrit Series), 
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no necessity for another extra organ that may be supposed to be produced 
by the mind. If an additional organ were produced, it would have no scope 
and distinctive function of its own. Thus the mind’s failure to produce any ’ 
substance is due to the absence of any necessity for the possible results, and so 
this cannot be made the ground for inferring the unearthy constitution of the 
mind. That the mind is an earthy substance is supported by the further 
consideration that it cognizes also smell, the specific object of the earthly 
organ. If in spite of its functional community with the organ of smell it is 
regarded as unearthy, the smelling organ may also be regarded as having an 
unearthy constitution. The argument that the mind cannot be distinguished 
from the organ of smell is only by way of illustration. It may be proved by 
employing similar lines of argument that the mind does not differ from other 
organs also. The upshot of the contention is that though the mind be an 
additional organ, it need not be structurally and constitutionally different 
from any one of the four material substances. An atom of earth or water 
or light or air can without any logical incongruity be credited with the function 
of the mind. By the same logic it may be shown that the mind cannot be 
distinguished from dlcdsa too. 

The Vaisesika argues that the argument is suicidal in its results. The 
respective functions of the different sense-organs must be regarded as mutually 
exclusive. The denial of this rule will render the postulation of different 
organs superfluous. Thus the earthly organ must be restricted to the cognition 
of smell. If it were competent to cognize taste also, there would be no necessity 
for positing the. gustatory organ over and above the organ of smeU. In 
short, one organ would do the duty of all the organs taken together. But 
this is an impossibility, as the loss of the organ of smell does not entail incom- 
petency for the perception of taste. So the postulation of different sense-organs 
is an epistemological necessity. Though the mind is competent to perceive 
smell or taste or colour or touch, it cannot be subsumed under any one of the 
recognized sense-organs. The reason for differentiating the mind from other 
organs lies in the fact that the different sense-organs have got their provinces 
sharply demarcated, one from the other. The organ of smell, for instance, 
is competent to perceive smell alone in the midst of an assemblage of various 
sensible qualities, to wit, smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. But the 
mind is not restricted to any one of them like the external sense-organs. It 
is a common organ for all of them, though in external perception it is effective 
oidy in association with a particular sense-organ and not in its unaided capacity. 
It has already been shown tha»t the external sense-organs are absolutely 
ineffective without the co-operation of the mind. The universal jurisdiction 
of the mind as a regulative principle of the different sense-organs is proof 
of its distinctive individuality. The difference of the mind from the four 
materially constituted sense-organs, the organs of smell, taste, vision and 
touch, is further proved by its competency for the perception of the specific 
qualities of a ubiquitous substance. It is thiis on a par with the auditory 
organ which also is cognizant of the specific quality of a ubiquitous substance. 
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no other effect to produce. The second law is this that where there is no 
positive medium such as the combination of empirical conditions noted above, 
the metempirical force works out its effect independently and directly. The 
first motion of an atom on the eve of creation is the outcome purely of such 
moral force. The truth of the first law is illustrated in all cases of causal 
operation open to observation. Thus it is never seen that though the last yam 
is woven on to the warp, the cloth is not produced, or that if it is produced it is 
devoid of its qualities for the default of moral force. The fact of the matter 
is that if in such eases there be any defection on the part of the moral force, 
the conditions of the production of the effect would fail to be realized. But 
when the empirical conditions of production are present, it must be presumed 
that there is no default of metempirical power. Applying the law to the 
present case, we find that the condition itself of the production of cognition, 
wiz., the combination of the object, the organ and the self, will not be produced 
if there is a drawback to suspend the activity of the moral force. But if such 
a combination is present, the effect must materialize ; and if the effect is not 
seen to eventuate in such a case, no appeal to the moral force can be considered 
as a legi tima te way of explaining the phenomenon. Thus though the self and 
the sense-organs and the objects of cognition are in relation, the simultaneous 
emergence of cognitions is seen not to take place. So something else is to be 
postulated as an additional condition, and this must be the mind. If the 
mind be ubiquitous, it will be in connection with all the organs ; and thus the 
conditions of all sense-perceptions being present in full, there is no reason 
why such cognitions should not take place, all at the same time. If the 
mind be regarded as atomic in magnitude, the difficulty vanishes at once.i 
The Mmamsakas contend that the arguments of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophers in support of the atomicity of the mind and also against the 
possibility of its unlimited magnitude are inconclusive. If definite analogy 
be any guide to the determination of the nature of things, it is in favour 
of the jMrmanisa position. To put the argument syllogistically: Whatever 
is an intactile substance is of unlimited magnitude, e.g., the self; the mind is 
such a substance ; therefore the mind is of unlimited magnitude. The same 
result is obtained from a different line of argument. Thus the sense-organs 
that are eternal* are of unlimited magnitude, e.g., the auditory organ; the 
mj Tifl is such an organ; therefore the mind is of unlimited magnitude. More- 
over, the mind being a substance devoid of any specific quality {viiesagwm), 
and also being an eternal substance unproductive of any other substance, 
like time and space, should have the quality of unlimited magnitude like its 
analogues. Agai]^ being the substratum of the conjunction which is the non- 
material cause of cognition, like the self, the mind should have the same magni- 
tude as the self. It is no use multiplying the logical grounds for estabHshitig 
the ubiquity of the mind, because each one of these arguments is believed 
by the Mimamsakas to be sufficient to support the conclusion.^ It may. 


1 Ny&yakusumanjali {Bibliotheca Indida), part I, pp. 350-362. 
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however, be said in reply on behalf of the Naiyayikas that these arguments are 
mostly cases of non sequitm. They are all inspired by mere analogy, and as 
such, lack independent cogency. Besides, they render the contact of the mind 
with the soul impossible, for it is inconceivable that two eternal and ubiquitous 
substances should have between them a relation which is contingent. And 
even if the possibility of eternal conjunction {ajasainyoga) between them be 
admitted, as is done by the Mimamsakas, such conjunction will have no 
causal efficiency wdth regard to the contingent emergence of psychical 
phenomena. 

As for the argument that the simultaneous connection of the mind with 
the sense-organs should make the simultaneous emergence of all possible 
cognitions a necessity, the Mimamsakas point out that it is not capable of 
iavalidating the position maintained by them. The phenomenon can be 
explained by the very circumstance of the mind being an organ. It is a law 
that an organ can produce only one cognition at a time. The validity of the 
law is attested by the phenomenon called collective perception (samSM- 
lambanajMna). Thus when there are several objects, a chair, a table, a pen and 
a clock, all coimected ■with the visual organ, the result is one single cognition 
ha-wing for its object the whole group of substances, and not a plurality of 
cognitions corresponding to the plui'ality of objects. How can it be explained 
unless you posit the characteristic of sense-organs as formulated in the above- 
mentioned law ? The Naiyayikas retort that if in spite of the contact of the 
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characterized either as visual or as tactual or a»s auditory or as olfactory or as 
gustatory. Nor can it be regarded as a mongrel cognition participating in 
the characteristics of all of them, because being mutually exclusive, these 
characteristics cannot coalesce in one substratum. So there appears to be 
no logical necessity for postulating the existence of a ubiquitous mind. At 
any event, it does not give any advantage%over tho Nyaya-Vaisesika position. 
The only case for supj)osing the extensive magnitude of the mind is, in the 
Mimamsa contention, the simultaneous cognition of pleasure and pain in the 
diflferent parts of the body. But whether it is a case of one cognition or 
of two different cognitions happening in quick succession is a matter of dispute. 
There is good reason for believing it to be a case of two successive cognitions 
and for regarding the notion of simultaneity as due to extreme shortness of 
the interval between them.i 

It is a matter of common experience that when a man is preoccupied 
with something he does not perceive anything else, though the sense-organs 
are in contact with their relevant objects and are in a state of petfect fitness. 
When charged with inattentiveness, the man simply pleads that his mind was 
fixed on something else, and so the sense-data escaped his focus of attention. 
In other words, only those things are perceived which come within the focus 
of the mind. But if the mind be in contact with all the sense-organs and 
thus is supposed to be ubiquitous, there is no sense in the assertion that the 
mind is focussed on a particular sense-organ and through it on a particular 
object. It may be argued by the Mimamsakas that it is not the actual contact 
of the mind but rather the desire to know that is the deciding factor 

in the emergence of successive cognitions. But such desire, reply the 
Naiyayikas, cannot be the condition of the cognition of a particular object; nor 
does the desire to cognize an object obstruct the emergence of the cognition 
of another object. If the conditions of perception are present, the absence 
of the desire for a cognition does not operate as an obstacle. If it were an 
obstacle, one would not perceive a piece of cloth when one opens one’s eyes in the 
expectation of perceiving a jar. Desire or no desire for a cognition, the latter 
takes place if the object is there and the sense-organ in association with the 
mind is in operation upon the object. Such desire may be the condition of a 
vigorous cognition which leaves behind an effective impression of it, so that 
a revival of it in the shape of memory becomes possible. But the desire to know 
and also attention {pranidhdna) do certainly play an important part in cases 
Where many things are simultaneously presented before the senses and only 
one is cognized. This is possible because the desire and attention only serve to 
connect the mind with one object (through the relevant seme-organ) and 
detach it from all others. Thus when many sounds are presented, even a faint 
sound is perceived if the desire to know and attention are directed towards it. 
So this oidy furnishes a corroboration of the transferability of the mind from 
one organ 'or one object to another organ or another object, and this is incom- 

^ 351-S^S; KusumHajalibo-dhatil (Saraswati- 

Bhavaiaa ^€srts), p. 9S. ’ '• • - ' f 
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patible with the unlimited magnitude which is predicted of the mind by the 
Mimamsakas.i 

The Mimamsakas have, however, contended that though the mind is 
ubiquitous, its functional activity {vydpara) is subject to succession in time, 
and this accounts for the successive emergence of different cognitions. But 
the contention lacks cogency. If the function be anythiag different and 
distinct from its contact, it is not capable of being affiliated to any known 
category; and if capable of subsumption under any one of the categories, 
it will run counter to the Mimamsa position. Thus if the function of the 
mind be of the nature of movement, that wiU be incompatible with its ubiquity. 
A ubiquitous substance is incapable of movement. If it be a quality and 
eternal at that, no succession can be predicted of it. And if the quality is 
supposed to be a non-etemal event, it caimot possibly be brought into existence 
unless a limited substance operates for its production. If such a limited, 
substance be postulated, it is better to regard this substance as the mind, 
particularly in consideration of the fact that the mind of unlimited magnitude 
does not contribute to a better explanation of the psychical activity of the 
soul.® 

The same result is obtained from the consideration of the possibility 
of dreamless sleep {susufti). Dreamless sleep is characterized by the com- 
plete suspension of all psychical activity. It is therefore possible only when 
the mind is detached from all sense-organs, for the self’s contact with the 
mind which is in association with any sense-organ is held to be the cause 
of a psychical phenomenon. The Naiyayikas therefore suppose that the 
mind enters into a particular gland (puritat) on the eve of dreamless sleep and 
is thus dissociated from the sense-organs. The condition of a psychical event 
having thus ceased to exist at that time, the self becomes absolutely 
umesponsive to any external stimulus that may be theoretically supposed to 
come through the channel of a sense-organ.® But such explanation is not 
possible for the Mimamsakas who advocate the theory of an all-pervasive 
mmfl. They can only seek to explain the phenomenon by an appeal to the 
metempirical moral force. But that is undoubtedly an unphilosophical way of 
deciding a philosophical issue. In fact, the Mimainsa theory of the mind 
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A PEEP INTO THE IDEAL OP EDUCATION IN INDO-ABYAN 

SOCIETY 


MAHSMAHOBSDHyAYA VlDHlTSBKHAEA BhATTACHAEYA 

It is evident that none can live without air and space, nor can one grow 
if air and space are not sufficient, just as a man put into a box cannot do. 
Similarly what air and space are to a living animal, education is to a social 
being. This or similar consideration led India once to make her education 
compulsory, and necessarily free also, for without making it free it can on no 
account be made compulsory. Let us peep into the matter and see how India 
did it. 


1 Kiranavali, p. 154. 

® Nyayabhasya, III. ii. 56-^8; Vai6e^ikasutra with XJpaskara, III. ii. 3. 
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house of Mb teacher and in the family of Mb own parents. The sorrows and 
ioys of the teacher^g family were equally shared by the student.^- • 

Now, as regards the expenses for the education of the boy. Who was 
to meet them ? Why, the education was absolutely free, and there was no 
question of expenses to be paid by a student. Yet, was not there the question 
of at least the daily food for both the student and the teacher ? How was 
it provided for, and by whom ? Evidently by the society itself and in the 
most remarkably economical and simple way that could bo thought of. The 
food was daily collected by the students themselves begging from door to 
door, and it was a religious and obligatory duty of every householder to supply ■ 
a student with as much food as he could afford. It was enjoined in the 
scriptures on the wife of a householder (and not on the householder himself, 
as the latter might be more often absent from the house than the former owing 
to his outdoor works), that when a student approached her for food she must 
not refuse him, otherwise all her previous good actions would be of no avail. 
This threat was in no way an exaggeration, for if owing to want of food 
education in a society were stopped, the evil that might arise from it would 
certainly destroy many a good thing that had already been gained by the 
society. 

That oftering of food to students by householders was in no way consi- 
dered a burden by the latter ; it was* rather a very pleasant duty for them. And 
the food thus collected by the students was shared alike by their teacher as 
well as by themselves. 

We have seen that boys were taken for their education to teachers. 
The Sanskrit word for these teachers is Acarya, Its significance is that he 
not only taught his students how to practise what was taught to them, but he 
himself practised in his life what he taught. 

One of the most important things that was always kept in view and 
followed by the students with great care under the guidance of their teachers 
was the restraint of their senses coupled with the observance of strict celebacy 
during the period of study. Moreover, generally the teachers were not rich 
people and the students who lived with them had to lead a life of much hardsMp 
borne with a cheerful mind, and they had to discharge various household 
duties equally with the family members of the teachers themselves. This 
gave them an additional benefit of practical experience in various ways of a 
householder’s duties whose life they aspired to adopt, in most eases, after 
finishing the courses of their respective studies. 

These are then in brief the fundamental ideas of education and the ariunge- 
ments that were mad© for carrying them out in practice by the members of 
the Indo-Aryan society in ancient times. 

^ ThB following seoitence from the Chdndogya Upanisad (IV. 10. 3) is short, yet very 
aignifioimt^ ^ 'It -Ihe kindness, tendemesa and a:ffeption of the wife of the teacher to a 

student w^ho did not one day take his food: * BrahmacSrimi a6ana. kim nu nafinasi * — ^ Student of 
'sadred toowledge, eat. ' Why, pray, do you not eat't’ 
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By 

Db. H. L. Jaik, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

In my article on ‘Sivabkati and 6ivarya’ i I have tried to identify Siva- 
bhflti, the author of the Botika schism according to the Mnla Bha§ya, with 
Arya ^ivabhuti of the Kalpa Sutra Sthaviravali on the one hand and ^ivarya 
the author of the Digambara work Aradhana on the other, so as to make the 
three names referring to one and the same person only who flourished 609 
years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. One of the verses of the Mula Bhasya 
from where I took my start makes mention of ‘Kodipna-kutta Vira’ 2 as sub- 
sequent successors of ^ivabhuti, and the purpose of the present paper is to 
Tyialfp. an investigation for discovering the lineal descendants of Sivabhuti or 
fevarya. 

My first inquiry brings to light the following facts : — 

1. &vabhuti’s pupil and successor, according to the Sthaviravah, was 

Bhadra.^ 

2. Bhadra or ^ri Bhadxa, according to a ^ravana Belgola inscription, 

became universally known as BhadrabdJm, who had for his pupil 
Candragupta.* 

3. It is this Bhadrabahu, and not the earlier one who, according to 

the Sravana Belgola inscription No. 1, foretold the twelve 
years’ famine arid migrated to the South &om Ujjaini. This 
Bhadrabahu is given a special title 8wami.^ 

4. The Acarya who enjoys the special and almost exclusive title of 

Swami ® in the Digambara Jaina literature is So/fiMidct RAcsdra the 

I Contributed to tbe Nagpur Uniuersity Journal, No. 9. 
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author of AptamimamBa. Tradition associates mm wiua o 
or ^ivayam.’’ He is also said to have joined the temple raised by 
Sivakoti and to have revealed an image of Candra prabTia out of 
an image of Siva, as weU as to have started his career at 
PataKputra, and from there to have traveUed to Malwa Smdha 
and Thakka and subsequently to Kancipura and Karahataka.- 
Samantabhadra is- celebrated in the ^vetambara Pat^avahs as aii 
Acarya of the OandraJcula and the founder of the Banavasi 

Qaccha?^ 

5 now see what these facts lead us to. Bhadra and Bhadrabahu are 
itiEable on the basis of the information famished by the Srava^a 
scription Ho. 40 (64) according to which Bhadrabahu’s former name 
ra or Sri Bhadra and there appears to be nothing that would 
,iast this identification. As regards Samantabhadia and Samanta- 
lere is practically no difference in the two names. The len^henmg 
+. 1,0 is of no conseauence. The fact that Samanta- 
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South where Banavasi was the name of North Karnataka. It was also the 
name of the principal town in that area called Kramicapura, situated on the 
river Barada, an affluent of the Tungahhadra.12 The foundation of the 
Banavasi Gaccha could be better understood in the light of the information 
about Samantabhadra preserved in the Digambara traditions according to 
which he, having started his career at Pataliputra, carried on his religious 
propaganda in Malwa, Sindha and Thakka (Punjab) and then travelled on to 
Kancipura and Karahataka. The last of these places is no doubt identical 
with Karada in'the district of Satara in the Bombay Presidency, and this being 
so, Kancipura, it appears to me, should be identified with Krauncapura in 
Karnataka and not with the town of that name in the Tamil country near 
Madras. The word Vaidiia which in aU probability qualifies Kancipura m the 
traditional verse,i® may denote the river BedavaM which, was another name 
of Barada on which Kraxmcapura was situated, and it may have been parti- 
cularly used to distmguish this place from the more famous town of the same 
or similar name. 

Other Digambara traditions associated with Samantabhadra become 
similarly intelligible if we try to understand them in the light of the ^vetambara 
traditions coimeeted with Samantabhadra. That he joined the temple raised 
by Sivakoti can easily be understood to mean that he associated himself with 
the organization of &vabhuti or Sivarya as a pupil or associate, and that he 
revealed the image of Oandraprabha out of the Siva image 1® may be a fine 
allegory of the fact that he estabhshed the Banavasi Gaccha of the Candra 
School within Sivarya’s Samgha. Manatuhga the author of BhaktSmara 
Stotra is said to have belonged to this very Candra Kula just four generations 
after Samantabhadra and Kanakamara Muni the Digambara author of the 
Apabhram^a Kavya Karakan^cariu also calls himself as belonging to the 
Candra Gotra.i'^ 

The time of Samantabhadra according to the Svetambara Pattavalis is 
also favourable to this identification. According to the Tapagaccha PattavaK 
Vajrasena attained heaven 620 years after MahSvira’s Nirvapa. He was 
succeeded by Candra Suri who in his turn was succeeded by Samantabhadra.^® 

13 See GeograpM^l Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India by NtindoM Dey. 

13 See footnote 9 above. It does not really suit tbe context in tbe verse to interpret vaidtJa 
as VidiSa, identical with Bhilsa, in Malwa which country has already been mentioned before in 
the verse. Hence Lewis Eice, who first interpreted the Iravana Belgola Inscriptions, tran^ted 
it as ‘the out of the way Kanci ’ and Mr. Ayyangar translates it as the far off city of 
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He coxild thus be easily regarded as a juiiior contemporary of &varya who 
organized Ms Order in 609 after Nirvana.i® This period is quite suitable for 
Samantabhadra the author of jLptamimamsa.^o 

Having thus merged Bhadra of the Sthaviravali and Bhadrabahu of the 
Digambara inscriptions into one personality, and having identified Samanta- 
bhadra of the Svetambara ' Pattavalis with Samantabhadra of Digambara 
literature, let us now see whether the two that emerge from these identifications 
could be further resolved into one. For this purpose let us concentrate upon 
the Sravapa Belgola inscription No. 1 which is the earliest and therefore the 
most rehable authority about Bhadrabahu and his activities. A careful 
reading of this inscription leaves us in no doubt aibout the fact that the Bhadra- 
bahu who foretells the twelve years’ famine at Ujjaini is not one of the five 
Srutakevahs, but the one who comes long after him in the iine.^i He must 
therefore be regarded as Bhadrabahu 11, and the famine which he foretold 
must be the one which is mentioned in the Ivasyaka Curpi and Malayagiri’s 
Vritti according to which a very severe famine lasting for twelve years occurred 
at the time of Vajra Swami who, in consequence of it, toured into the South.22 
Vajra Swami according to. the Pattavalis was the predecessor of Vajrasena, 
and lived from 496 to 584 years after Nirvana,®® i.e. just about the time of 
Samantabhadra whose great-grand-predecessor he was. Not only that, but 
according to the Vlra-vai^avali,^ Vajra Swami passed his Caturmasa in the 
South at a place called Tungia which I am inclined to locate at the Tugabhadra 
where we have already located Krauncapura or Kanoipura of Samantabhadra, 
not far away from the Katavapra at Sravapa Belgola where Aoarya Prabha- 
candra, according to the inscription, ended his life. 

Another very important clue furnished to us by tMs inscription is that it 
gives to this Bhadrabahu the designation of Swami which in literature has 
almost exclusively been used for Samantabhadra. In fact even great writers 
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20 See Ft. Jugaikishore’s ‘Swami Samantabhadra’ pub. as Introd&.tion to Batna-karanda- 
^rayaka^jara, pp. llSff. Samantabhadra is traditionally assigned to the second century of the 
Vikrama era by the Digambaras, 

21 See footnote 5 above. 
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like Vidyananda 25 and Vadiraja Suri 2 ® have referred to him only by the title 
of Swami without mentioning the name Samantabhadra, and this they could 
do because they knew that their readers would understand nobody else but 
Samantabhadra by that title. This piece of evidence taken together with all 
that has been said above goes to establish almost beyond doubt that Samanta- 
bhadra and Bhadrabahu II are identical. 

This identification of Bhadra, Samantabhadra, Samantabhadra and 
Bhadrabahu into one person, whom let us now call Bhadrabahu II, leads us 
into corollaries that appear to be startling. The first of these is that we must 
accept Kundakunda to be the pupil of this Bhadrabahu II who within the 
Digambara hierarchy is no other than Samantabhadra the author of Apta- 
mlmamsa himself. Kundakunda in his Bodha Pahuda clearly mentions him- 
self to be the pupil of Bhadrabahu ® who could be no other than this Bhadra- 
bahu II. The only difficulty that might come in the way of this identification 
is that here Bhadrabahu is said to be acquainted with all the Twelve Ahgas 
and the Fourteen Pfirvas and was thus a Sruta-jnani. But we must remember 
that our Bhadrabahu who was definitely different from and much posterior to 
Bhadrabahu I has also been called a &uta-jnani in a number of inscriptions.®® 

This point becomes still more clear when we come to consider the case of 
Bhadrabahu who is the author of the ten Niryuktis included in the 6vetam- 
bara Agamas. Their author is also claimed to be a ^rutakevah but 
obviously be is not the same as Bhadrabahu I because in his Avatyaka Niryukti 
he mentions events with persona and dates right from the time of Lord 
Mahavira down to 609 years after his Nirvana.®* He also pays a great tribute to 
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See, for ezeunple, footnote 4 above. Also see Ins. 108 (258), versos 8-9. 

** Pot example, Malayagiri (12tb cent.) in his commentary on Pin^ Niryukti says — 

ww! itwiprnit > 

In the aa ancient work, we find — 

#5 srrogsn^ t 

These occur in connection with the various schisms that took place since the time of 
Lord Mahavira. The verses that mention their years are as follows: — 
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iW Vsira who from 496 to 684 years after HbwS^a and to Srja Eabaita 

tTwal Ms contempor^y.*- From all these mentions rt appears 
author himself lived about 609 of Nirvana and was ] 

Arya Vajra about whom he has given us some i 
credited with having split up the Sruta into two parts 
which were further split up into 
the author of the NirynMis and the teaclier 
Iptamimamsa and the head of the Banavasi C 
sage who foretold the twelve years’ famine i 
one and the same person, and that person 

Sivarya. _ 

This is not all the glory that Sivarya has 

bright Jowol to his crown 
ns examine ^ - 
Bhasya^ss Here we are 
of 6ivaM and pupil of Ghosanandi, 

far been identified. ! 

the name being the same in the two cases except 

there is the name of his pupil with his name ending 

in the names of Sivarya’s teachers and was a favourite name' 

teachers of the Nandi Samgha, while it is prctically non-c 

^vetambara lists of names.s* Another piece 

in the Prasasti is that Umasvati was _ n with Rahuri 

identified Rahavirapnra where Sivarya or ganized his Order with Rahim 


' ' ■--"‘i,that the';- 

" ; personally associated with 

personal information and who is 
Kalika and Brstivada 
four by Irya Raksita.sa in my opinion 
_■ of Kundakmida, the author of 
,i Gaccha and Candra Kula and the 
and migrated to the South are all 
was the pupil or associate of 

i to his credit. There is yet another 
' ■ • ■ ~ L Wch I shall now proceed to introduce to you. Let 

the Brasasti which we find at the end of the Tattvarthadhigama 
told that the author Umasvati was the grand-pupil 
'1. Neither of these two dignitaries has so 
^ivaM may be easily identified with Sivarya. Besides 

for the variable suffix, 
in Nandi which . appears 
“ -(-suffix with the 
■existent in the early 
of infotmation that we find 
bom at Nyagrodhika. Since d had. 


763-778, 


e pt. SuKhlal Saipghayi’s remarks on the praSasti in his introduction to 

■ The names of fevarya’s teachers mentioned in his IradhanS are Jinanandi, S^a^pta 
itranandi, for .which and for other information on the subject see my paper on 4ivabhnti 
varya’ m Nagpur UuwersUy ^journal. No. 9* 
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in the Ahmadnagar district, I looked into the locality for this name as •well, 
and to my pleasant surprise I find a place called Nighoja in the same district 
and not Tery far from Bahuri. Nighoja may easily be identified with 
Nyagrodhika the birth-place of XJmasYati. 

A few more statements in the Prafiasti that deserve a close study are as 
follows:-— 

1. Umasvati’s teacher of Agama was VacanSearya Mulai 

2. Though bom at Nyagrodhika he travelled on to Kusumapura (Pa^tali- 

putra in the North). ’ 

3. It was at Kusumapura that he explained or elucidated the 

Tattvarthadhigama, i.e. wrote the Bha^a. ' 

4. This Bhasya was written on a work which he had compiled earlier 

on the basis of the utterances of the Arhat amd the traditions that 
had come do-wn to him through a line of teachers, on finding 
people afflicted with pain and vitiated in their outlook through 
• improper ideas. 

These statements could not be understood fuUy unless one takes into 
consideration the whole position of the Samgha as it appears to have developed 
at that time, ^ivarya was succeeded by Bhadxabahu II who m his turn was 
succeeded by Kundakundacarya. Umasvati being the pupil of Ghosanandi 
who was another pupil of ^ivarya, was obviously Kundakunda’s contemporary 
and rival. Kundakunda tried to introduce serious changes into the creed 
as well as the practice of the monks. While Sivarya had permitted cloth - 
bearing to all nuns and some monks imder special circumstances,^® Kimda- 
knnda considered- the position anomalous and sought to make nakedness as 
the absolute rale for all monks, allo-wing no exception whatsoever.®® And 
since women could not for obvious reasons be asked to give up clothes they 
were declared as unfit for salvation and could remain in the Order as apprentices 
only.®^ Elaborating the cryptic teaching of his preceptor the author of 
Aptanumamsa that the true saint (Apta) is one who is free from all weakness 
and obscurity (Dosa and Avarana),®® he preached that an all-wise saint must 

36 See Sjadhana, Gatha 79-83. See my paper on ‘^ivabhuti and ^ivarya’, footaote 6. 
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be beUeved to be free from afl feelings of pleasure and pain.a* He was not 
satisfied by merely putting forth these views; he appears ^ 
to see that every member of the Order conformed to the rules. Those who 
would not or col not do so, were to be expelled and all the texts that went 

against this creed were to be suppressed. A piquant f ^ 

developed in the Samgha, specially amongst those members of it who came 
within the exception to ^ivarya’s rule and would not forge or orego e 
study of the previous texts. Umasvati appears to have led 
waslring this period of tension when feelings ran high on ^o^h sides that 
T wrote the Tattvartha Sutra in which he logically proved the position 
tlTgard to the existence of hunger and thirst in a Kevali - bu^t did no 
openly raise any question with regard to the wearing of clothes by nio k 
Zrsalvation 1 women, though food for thought was provided on these 
. . , ^ a-nri in t.hft various BOmtS 01 Views 



ordinary. He mercilessly suppressed everything that went against his prin- 
ciples in the slighest degree, or reminded of anything of their past affliations. 

He even suppressed his own name .which was Padmanandi ^ because it aroused 
memories of the Nandi Samgha. He, in all probability, prohibited the study 
of all the former Agamas which were henceforth taken as totally lost and made 
for the deficiency by himself writing a large number of texts called Pahudas « 
wMch henceforth became the sole authority on all matters religious or phfio- 
sopMcal He called his organization the Mdla Samgha in view of the fact 
that he went back to the position of the last Tirthamkara whose original 
creed he claimed to have revived.*’’ It is also possible that this significant 
name suggested itself to him readily because it was borne by the Vacakacarya 
who had taught XJmasvati and probably himself also, and therefore he indirectly 

wanted to commemorate him. ^ 

The difficulty that still remains in regarding Samantabhadra as the 
preceptor of Kundakundacarya is that inscriptions and Pattavalis persistently 
mention Samantabhadra after Kundakunda and not before him. My explana- 
tion of this tendency on the part of all subsequent writers is that they were 
interested in showing Kundakundacarya as the first and foremost of all the 
teachers of the present age, and therefore a deliberate attempt was made to 
obscure all the previous history. Secondly, there have been more than one 
Samantabhadra even after Kundakundacarya.*® In spite of aU that has been 
said in support of the Ratna-karanda-feavakacara being regarded as the work 
of Samantabhadra the first,*® I now feel convince_d that it was certainly not 
the work of the same author who wrote the AptamimSmsa, particularly 
because it explains the word Dosa ^ in a sense which could never be ^tended 
to be conveyed by it by the author of the Aptamimamsa.®* I think e 
mfm-haranda-iravahamra was written subsequent to Kundakundaca^a s 
preachings and in support, of them. The author of this work may also have 

« Traditioaattributes to him the authorship of 84 such tracts of ^ about a at 

present available to us. See Pravacanasara: Introduction by Dr. A. N. XJpadby , pp* 

11 11 ( ) I 

Six such Samantabhadras have been noticed by Pt, Jugalkishore Mulshtar, for which 
see his Introduction to Katna-karanda-^ravakacara, pp. 5-9. 

See ante, 

51 See of on verses 4 and 6 of -SJTtrftnfWT. quoted above in footnote 

38. Also see verse 93 where the existence of the feelings of pleasure and pain are recognaed 
in a Vttaraga, and the whole argument there rests on that fact. 
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been the teacher of Sivakoti the author of Eatnamala which is certainly not 
the work of our Sivabhtiti or ^ivarya the author of the Aradhana.^^ The 
use of the title Swami as well as the attribution to him of incidents which were 
really associated with his earlier namesake may be due to confusion or even, 
no wonder, deliberate. 

The results of my investigations in this paper may be summed up as 
,■ follows : — 



■ 1. ■ ' 6ivabhuti who, according to the Mula Bhasya, founded the Bodika 
Samgha was identical with Arya ^ivabhuti mentioned in the 
Sthaviravali, and ^ivarya the author of the Aradhaiia, as well as 
^ivaM, the grand-teacher of Umasvati. 

2. Bhadra, who was mentioned in the Sthaviravali as the pupil and 

successor of ^ivabhuti, was identical with Bhadrabahu the author 
. of the Mr 3 mktis, the divine who foretold the twelve years’ famine 
at UJjaini and migrated to the South and the teacher of 
Kundakunda, as well as with Samantabhadra the founder of 
the Banavasi Gaccha and Samantabhadra the author of the 
Aptamimamsa. 

3. Kundakunda introduced drastic changes in the creed of the Order 

which were unacceptable to one section led by Umasvati who 
wrote the Tattvartha Sutra as a compromise formula, but bemg 
unsuccessful in averting the crisis he went away to Kusumapura 
where he wrote the Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya. 

4. Those who left the Samgha in consequence of Kundakundaci^rya’s 

reforms, or were expelled from it, formed themselves into an 
independent community which came to be called the Yapaniya 
Samgha. 

5. Kundakunda tried to efface all the vestiges of the past including 

literature, and called his organization the Mula Samgha. 

6. Samantabhadra who is mentioned in inscriptions and Pattavalis 

after Kimdakunda is different from the author of the Apta- 
mxm&nsa and the pupil of ^ivarya, while he may be the author 
of the Batna-'karanda-^avakacara and teacher of Sivakoti the 
author of Eatnamala. 

7. As 6ivarya organized his Order in 609 after Nirvana, we may allow 

20 years more to him after it and another 20 years to his successor 
Samantabhadra or Bhadrabahu II, and thus we get about 650 
years after Nirvana as the time for Kundakunda and Umasvati. 

For the text of critical remarks on the same by Pandit Nathuram Premi 

»» ( WT. % m.- ii, - 



did the BUDDHA KILL THE CHILD IN MAN (BHUNA) ? 

By :s 

Peoi-. N. K. Bhaqwat, M.A. 

IntToduction : • 

It is the fate of World Teachers that they are liable to be misunderstood 
by those that surround them. The life, thoughts, speeches, actions and 
dealings of these Teachers are not generally appreciated in their ultimate 
value by the common run of people, who differ from such Teachers both in 
degree and in .kind. These dissenters are so deeply sunk in their own con- 
victions and way of thinking that they are unable to isolate themselves 
dispassionately and enter into the spirit and letter of these World Teachers 
to truly evaluate them as thinkers and guides. The dust of prejudice and 
perverse understanding combined with partiality to one’s own convictions, 
narrowness of outlook and absence of a spirit of liberal interpretation — ^are a 
few causes as to why Great Teachers and Prophets were greatly traduced 
during their lifetime and it was only after centuries that their greatness, 
efficacy of teachings, the profound significance of their mission m. life, and the 
grandeur and glory of their personality were unfolded to the vision of next 
generations. The same fate has awaited Gotama, the Buddha, who is rightly 
called the ‘Teacher of gods and men’.i During his lifetime there were 
many ascetics and Brahmins and they misunderstood him being niisinformed 
and Gotama had, several times, to enter upon a vigorous protest against false 
charges and wilful distortion of his teachings.® In some places he tried to 
reconcile and explain his position, where there was honest difference or incon- 
sistency or apparent contradiction, discovered by other sectarians in the usual 
course of comprehension.® He personally carried on talks and controversies 
with notable personalities of other Faiths and clearly demonstrated to them 
his unflinching position and the drawback or defect in their reasoning. He 
was conscious of the fact that his teachings ran counter to the then prevailing 
principles and bend of human mind and in fact he wanted to refrain from 
propagating his doctrines to a people who were sunk in lust (Alaya).^ During 
the centuries that followed Gotama, his teachings passed through various 
stages of development, expansion and ramification, that gave rise to not less 


^ ‘’TOT 5^ WWT’ — ^repeated in so many suttas, e.g. 

(No. 7) Devanagarl Edition, page 27 (by Bajvade and others). 

2 S3.g. ^ fwgt, vwuspgTfri uuww 

I (No. 22)— -irpTOlfsro DevanagM Edition, page 99, by 

■■■ ■ ■■■( ■' ‘ ■ - ■ ■ 

Rajvade and others (1919). 

3 E.g. Edition*— Hanthavaddy Press- 

page 291. Here in his conversation with he explains how he (Gotama) may be desig- 
nated as n’t#, 'VtW»fr, but 

without any detriment to his original doctrines. 

• * ^ 'WW TOT WfTW<fV 

Devanagarl Edition of the Bombay University, 5 ^. page 7. 
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lan 18 differeab sects, ^ so that the last charge that was brought against 
otama was that he preached nothing but Nihilism (S'unyavada). In this 
aper a humble attempt is made to examine one aspect of this Nihilism 
’hich is summed up in one word, ‘Bhiinahu’ (killer of the child) and which 
onstitutes a charge, brought against Gotama by the Paribbajaka Magandiya 
1 the Majjhima-nikaya.® 

’Ac Paribbajakas : 

The Paribbajakas formed one of the prominent sects in Gotama’s times, 
.’heir creed was ‘A belief in perfect bliss after death for the self, purged from 
vil and as & conviction that the bliss can be won by Brahmaoariya (celebacy), 
>y freedom from all evil in acts, words, aims and mode of livelihood’.® All 
hese four standards were bodily incorporated in Gotama’s Noble Eightfold 
Path and the last of the four (Ajivo) gave the Ajivakas their special name as 
k separate sect.^ The Buddha differed from the Paribbajakas as is attested 
)y the conversion of Siriputta and Moggallana,® who were the Paribbajakas. 
Che goal of the latter was Deathlessness (Amata), ‘which to them probably 
neant birth in the world of the Brahma’.® Gotama has made free use of 
ihis goal of the Paribbajakas in his sermons. He, however, was known as 
Vibhajjavadi ’ or Champion of the Method of Analysis and he taught causes 
ind effects of states of consciousness.'^ Again the Paribbajakas were 
apeculators in the questions bearing on metaphysics, philosophy and ethics. 
In the Majjhima-nikaya (Majjhima Pannasaka) their speculative philosophy 
has been repeatedly mentioned and it concerns itself with eternality or non- 
etemality of the world, identity or difference of life and spirit, life of the 
Arhant after death, and so forth. Further, the Paribbajakas stigmatized 
Gotama as teaching ‘non-action’ or non-activism.® In general, they were 
not ascetics, except in so far as they were celebates. They were Sophists or 
Teachers, who passed 8 or 9 months of every year wandering from place to 
place for the purpose of exchanging in friendly conversational, discussions on 
matters of ethics, philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism. Many a time they 


^ Meatioxied io the Kathavatthu. Also compare page 97 of the ‘Patna University Reader - 
ship hmixmm on Abhidhamma’, 1929. 

® (No. 76), Devanagari Edition (Bombay 

Utawraity), page ’173 and onward. 

* The F&li names are: — 

w i W T i i N t i 

* The head of the soot was his views compare 

Vol, 1, Devanagarl Edition (Bombay University), pages 64-66. 

* DevanS^ (Bombay University), pages 

V- 8. ^H-^8. 

* of. also tftwraw ( Vol. I). 
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were hair-splitters and showed a muddle head. ■ They possessed big hermitages 
and the Nikayas mention a few Paribbajakas of eminence and enjoying social 
status and public esteem.^ It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
celebrated philosopher of the Vedanta, Shankara, is designated as the ‘ Aoharya 
of the Paribbajakas ’.2 

Meaning of BhwnahU : 

The word Bhunahu is explained by Buddhaghosa. as Bhuti-hanaka, 
Vud#i-nasaka or destroyer of what is prosperous or glorious (in manj.s The 
Pali dictionary connects it with Bhuta4-gha(hana) or a destroyer of beings. 
It is instructive to note in this comiection that the Pali word Bhiinahu 
is traceable to Sanskrit word ‘ Bhrupaha ’ or ‘killer of the embryo’ or ‘ causing 
abortion’.^ Again the word ‘Bhruna’ in Sanskrit is applied to a learned 
‘ Brahmin ’.5 On looking to the context in the Majjhima-nikaya, however, it 
is used by the Paribbajaka Magandiya, who maintains that Gotama’s des- 
cription as a ‘Bhiinahu’ occurs in the sacred scriptures of the Paribbajakas as 
well.® It is not easy at this stage to find out what exact texts are meant 
in this connection ; but, later on, from the conversation between Gotama and 
Magandiya after their meeting, Gotama refers to the ‘Boors of the Senses’ 
and the influx of impressions, instincts and emotions that is caused by them to 
arise in human mind. It is a well-known fact that Gotama has, so many 
’ times, exhorted his Bhikkhus to exercise control over his sense organs,'^ and 
for this purpose he has prescribed various methods and given practical direc- 
tions. In doing this, however, it is contended by the rival sects of Gotama 
that he tried to deal too summarily with the natural and primary instincts 
and emotions by unnecessarily and unnaturally stopping the gates and ‘ per- 
versely attempting to play off the instinct of repulsion and the accompanying 
emotion of disgust against other emotions and instincts which are of more 
abiding value for the religious life’.® If we enquire as to what constitutes 
^ the ‘man’ or ‘being’, it means not the physical form (Rupa) so much as the 
‘individuality’ of ‘self ’ which in turn depends upon the expansion and develop- 
ment. of feelings, perception, predisposition and contingent consciousness. 
The latter group forms the ‘crux’, ‘child’, ‘embryo’ or ‘Bhiiti’ (glory) in 

^ I have freely drawn for this information about the Paribbajakas upon the ‘Bictionaa^y 
of Pali Proper .Names by Malalasekera, vol. !!> pages 159-161. 

/ 2 xhe epithet « Shankara and his successors. 

3 Quoted from the Pali-English Dictionary by T. W. Rhys Davids and W. ^tede, page 
^2, under * Bhunaha \ 

^ ‘ Sanskrit-English Dictionary’ by V. S. Apte, Poona (1890), page 829, under IfW 

quoting Yajhavalkya 1. 64 (Mandalik’s Edition): ^ 

« Pali-English Dictionary quotes J. V., 266 * is explamed in the commen- 
tary as \ 

® says*?^t 55% Majjhima-ijMiya^I^iilumaPaiwj^asal^^ 
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man and to suppress it is to destroy the' self (Bhri!9.a), As for the meaning 
of the word * Bhunahfl ’ as * killer of a learned Brahmin’ it is true that Gotama : 

attacked Brahminical social and religious institutions and tried to elevate " * 

other castes and to that extent he killed the ^birth-right’ of the Brahmins and 
emphasized on the "worth-right’ oi md,ny Meta^lhorically he did kill .the 
Brashmin and Brahmanism. Thus, when we examine all the meanings, . 
given above, of the word"Bhunahu’, we come to realize that the word means 
"one who destroys (or suppresses) by his teachings the essential nature of Beings, 
which consists of their primary and fundamental instincts and emotions’. i 
Gotama thus, accordirxg to the Paribbajaka Magandiya, plays the rdle of a 
suppressionist or a killer of the potential being (Bhruna) or a destroyer of the 
development of what is best and glorious in man. In this paper, we try to | 
discuss this alleged position of the Buddha. ' , 

Ootama^s Primary Aim : ' ^ 

Under the Bodhi Tree at Buddhagaya Gotama attained full enlightenment " 

and succeeded in tracing the origin and cessation of the mass of sufifering. I 
He solved the problem of suffering prevalent in this world and arrived at its 
solution. Secondly, he found that his teachings in this case were recondite 
and unintelligible to the common run of people, who were immersed in Tanha 
(Alaya), To such, his teachings of pacification of all Sanskaras, relinquish- j 
ment of all limiting adjuncts, extinction of grasping desire, desirelessness, 7 
cassation, Nibbana would be quite foreign and unheard of.^ He, however, ; 
threw open the gates of immortality at the request of Maha Brahma.^ He * 
taught a doctrine which constituted the subsidence of Egoism (Asmimana). . 

While speaking with Upaka, the Ajivaka, he speaks of himself as emancipated I' 

by the extinction of grasping desire.^ In his first sermon to the Five Bhikkhus j 

at Isipatana, Deer Park, he described two extremes — one of indulgence in 5 

sensual pleasures and the other of addiction to self-torture, and struck at the ^ 

Golden Mean, which he rightly styles as the Majjhima Patipada, which endows /- 
one with eyes to see and makes one know, leads one to peace, insight, enlighten- 
ment and Mbhana,^ Further, the spotless eye of truth is described as: 4 

: — |- 

I 

1 Two points of his main posUion are these ; (i) contingent ! 

existence by dependent ori^baation, and (ii) 

'Pr«|T»f* 'Fnrfcheir the eye of Truth n admirably. 

mxm up these two points. What is subjecjt to the condition of origination is subject to the 5 

condition of cessation. Thus wiiich is not subject to condition of origination is not subject to : 

-,fche obadition of cessation — it is Vimolddia or W (Kevatta 

Butta). i.e. Transcendent, Infinite, Luminant Vinhana, which is nothing but Hibbana, 

* ^Willin' — 'P* ^ 

, » Plli expression: 
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That which is subject to the condition of origination, is likewise subject to the 
condition of cessation. He knew that the world consisted of different minds 
and temperaments! and to suit this divergent world one uniform way would 
not do. He carried on talks on preliminary subjects like charity, character, 
heavens, evils of sensual pleasures, advantages of desirelessness and when with 
these talks the mind of the hearer was softened, elated and pleased, then alone, 
he taught him the crux of his teachings— viz., the four Noble Truths — suffering, 
origin of suffering, cessation of suffering and the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering.2 jj© further interpreted the old notions, customs and associa- 
tions in the new light of his teachings and put in new life into the old and 
neglected and discredited things of the past.® In ail this, his ideal was to 
reform, reconstitute, replenish, interpret what was handed down and not to 
destroy nor demolish it. He is -known as a great Religious Reformer and not a 
Prophet.* He wanted to teach men how to live as human beings — ^in a 
dignified way. Great stress is, therefore, laid in his scheme of teaching on 
ethics and psychology and less stress in laid on metaphysics and speculative 
philosophy.® To illustrate this statement, Gotama used many parables and 
similes and one of these parables is known as ‘The parable of the cloth’.® We 
shall briefly indicate the parable.' If a piece of cloth were to put on the dye 
well, it must first be pime and clean, free from foulness and dirt. When the piece 
of cloth is thus rendered free from all stains, then it may put on any dye and 
come out with a good shining colour. There are similarly stains and impurities 
of the heart. There are avarice, malevolence, anger, malice, jealousy, envy, 
hypocracy, pride, arrogance, indolence and so forth. These impurities must 
first be done away and when one succeeds in doing it, one entertains full and 
listing faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Samgha. This unflinching 

wiWHTg, 1 

Devaaagftri Edition, page 15. 

2 For example, quotes the Pali Text in exienao. — tTJT- 

Devanagari Edition, page 24, ‘ ’ISIWTsr wflsDI, '^SRPC, 

s For example, W f^T STUf^H^qr, 

fsraisi; (farming), ^ ^ ? 


4 cf. WRWT I Also fis4 'WHw, "sipraTtu^t jmwm i qflrwT 

HPWssIHT # — DevanSgarl Edition (by Buddha Society), verse No. 276. 

s The Paribbajakas e^sked him standardized questions: about the etemality or otherwise 
of the world, post-mortem existence of the Tathagata, identity or otherwise of the Body or Life. 
Also compare the Brahmajala Sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya, vol. I, wherein 62 heresies are detailed. 
Also all these theories about the soul have been styled by Grotama as: 

I n is OJI® of Depravities or the 

Ssavas. | Devanagaa Edition by Bajyade and others, page 4. 
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faith enables one to renounce all selfishness and self-seeking and the attainment 
of the fruition of spiritual welfare and its causes follow as a matter of course. 
Thus the heart goes on the forward march of gladness to zest, and thence to ^ 
tranquilhty of body. With the latter enjoying tranquillity, a person experiences 
satisfaction, wherein is found the peace of one’s heart. This pitch of meri- 
torious states of consciousness once reached, one may not hurt or harm any 
one. The heart has undergone a process of purification, like gold or silver. 
With heart pure and mind steady, radiant thoughts of love, compassion, 
rejoicing and equibalance of mind pervade each of the four quarters and this 
proceeds triumphantly to embrace vast and boundless life, in which there is 
no hate nor ill-will. This state of mind paves the way for deliverance from 
bonds and cankers and depravities. He realizes that he has successfully lived 
the highest life and there is nothing more to attain for him. This is the 
true washing of the inner life and then 'nothing will purify him — since he is 
purity itself! This parable of the cloth admirably sums up the regular steps 
through which the Bhikkhu must pass to attain to the complete unfoldment 
and development of his personality. There is no destruction of being but 
the being is carried to the highest pitch of expansion and universality — to 
the building up of a personality characterized by chastened thoughts, develop- 
ment of noble and generous and altruistic sentiments and emotions and com- 
plete absence of self-seeking. It is an identification of the personal and the 
Universal ! 

It may, on the other hand, be argued that this may be all right for the 
Bhikkhu; but what teachings has Gotama to impart to lay persons, to family 
men and women, who have dealings with the world and to lead life in the world. 

To them, the ideas of the suffering and the noble truths would not at aU help 
to live happily on this earth. For them Gotama has dehvered exclusive 
sermons and taught them their duties and responsibilities. To the Brahmin 
householders of Pataligama he has brought home the advantages of a virtuous 
life. A man of a strong rectitude acquires great wealth and glory through 
his untiring efforts, earns good reputation abroad, he enters into any society 
as confident and self-possessed and when the inevitable death overtakes him 
he dies without anxiety and is bom in a noble state.i He has always 
emphasized on the necessity of leading a good life. Again in his sermon to 
the Brahmin heads of families in the village of Sala (in Kosala) he clearly 
distinguishes as to what constitutes Righteous^, or Dhammacariyt and * 
Unrighteous life or Adhammacariya. Recognizing three avenues of actions of 
the body, speech and mind there are found three acts of the Body, four acts of 
Speech and three acts of Mind : 

(i) Abstinence from kdluig, from theft, and all sensual misconduct — 
These constitute Righteous acts of the Body. 


^ This Sutts is addressed to the Biahaun householders of Pataligama and occurs in many ,;p> 
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(ii) Refrain from deliberately lying or citing false testimony, from 

indulging in slander and obstructing harmony and good-will, from 
bitterness of tongue and ensure development of pleasantness and 
urbanity in speech, and from indulging in tattle and thereby 
cultivating a habit of speaking in season, illuminating and well- 
supported — ^These constitute Righteous acts of the Speech. 

(iii) Not anything to do with covetousness, malevolence or wickedness 

of thought and developing right outlook and correctness in 
conceptions — ^These constitute Righteous acts of the Mind.^ 

Again, while speaking with lay disciples, Gotama talked to them in terms 
of human aspirations, aims and ideals which make a man successful in life. 
He had a conversation with Mallika, the chief Queen of Pasenadi of Kosala.® 
To a question from the Queen he answers how one obtains health, beauty and 
social position. The necessary qualifications are given as absence of violent 
nature, expression of anger, rage or hatred, a disposition to charity and 
munificence and rejoicing in the prosperity of others, or when they get 
honours. This development of nature qualifies one to naturally win the 
honours and blessings of worldly life. Further, Gotama taught men their 
duties as family men and the necessity of living a successful life in the midst 
of storms, worries and miseries of life. In a number of small Suttas, like the 
Maha Mangala Sutta, the Parabhava Sutta, the Vasala Sutta, the Vijaya Sutta 
and Sigala Sutta,® he has given such advice, diagnosed life of the world like 
a chemical analyser, pointed out pitfalls, and given his ideas of success in life. 
He has taught how to develop nature, how to form character and ensure 
fairness in dealings with others, how to foster friendliness and fellow-feeling 
towards man and man, how to enlarge one's outlook and broaden the vision 
by eschewing accidental circumstances or difference due to birth or family, 
how to purify and strengthen the avenues of actions and in general, how to 
create an atmosphere, in which being ' in man should blossom forth and radiate 
its lustre and love, pleasing, comforting and holding out hope to all ! Thus in 
his scheme of life, whether intended for the homeless Bhikkhu or the house- 
holder, his sole aim seems to have been to add lustre, dignity and all com- 
prehensiveness to life and the child in man. 

Buddha^ s ideas of Good and Evil used in the development of man : 

While considering the charge of Bhunahu, it is expedient to see how 
Gotama analysed the mind and its processes and formulated a scheme of 
Psychological Ethics with a view to build up a powerful personality and not 
to weaken or degenerate it. He discovered three Eetus or Causes of Raga or 

^ 41)— Edition, by Bajvade and 

otters, pages 193-195. In the body, only a gist is given. The opposite of these constitute 
the ^^UmigMeom Life\ 

- t 1 - -i; ivi TTfetriftlflu. 
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Cupidity, Dosa or Malevolence and Moha or Infatuation or stupidity of 
mini^ ; as also three opposite Hetus. By analysing human consciousness he 
found it to consist of 89 types. He invented his theory of states ^ 

of consciousness (Dhamma) and grouped them under three heads of 
Kusala or Meritorious, Akusala or Demeritorious or Abyakata or Inter- 
mediate.^ He found the mind to be always carrying on a struggle 
between these three types of the Dhamma or states of consciousness. These 
further proved to be a feeder to the material form or Hupa, Sensations 
or Vedana, Perceptiozis or Sanfia, Predispositions or Saiikharas and Life-con- 
tinuing contingent principle or Vifinana. He thus gave to the world his 
notion of Five Groups or Pancakkhandas, in which he admirably summed up 
‘sentient existence’. Happiness or suffering is caused by the operation of 
either the three Motives or springs of Action — HSga., Dosa and Moha or A-raga, 
A-dosa and A-moha. The first group causing demeritorious states of conscious- 
ness and causing suffering, while the other group causing meritorious states of r., 
consciousness and producing happiness. Thus by analysing the mental 
phenomena, Gotama taught man to struggle on towards perfection of the 
child-man by eliminating the demeritorious states of consciousness and placing 
instead meritorious states of consciousness,^ so that good thoughts alone may 
be the permanent feature or character of man and consequently his actions | 
through the avenues should turn out to be only good and not evil. To achieve 
this end he prescribed various methods, which are well defined in the Nikayas. 

In giving to the world his ideas of Sentient Existence, Gotama introduced the 
truth that our life is in a continual state of flux or becoming and this perennial 
change, being the essential characteristic of life there is nothing everlasting or 
permanent like the Soul or the Atman.® This, however, produced the greatest 
misundemtanding about him: that he was the Teacher of the Annihilation of 
man (Uochedavadi). He killed the soul in man. But the fact that Gotama 
accepted the Law of Kamma should have been an eye-opener to those who 
levelled this charge against him. Gotama distinctly states that none can 
destroy one’s kamma or the fruit of good or bad deeds of life. None can 
escape this tribunal. Gotama thus admitted abiding and lasting in man and, 
at the same time, accepted progression in life. Life means going from lower 

1 Compare the Bhammasaipgarii — First page* Devanagar! Edition (Bh.O. Series, No. 2) — 

■ by Bapat ami Vadekar, 1940* 

® The struggle for the production of good thoughts and the destruction of eyil thoughts ^ 
is knoTOi in Bali as Right Efforts. The original Text reads thus; — 

I vvr«rm vi^rr^i vsgoiaw vnwm i 

r 'awRfrv i 'swsr’f fv®T®r firaqIwTvm Tiie - 

' Biacwiei^ Edition — ^fianthavaddy Press* — — Section No. 

® All this Physical and Mental Existence^ which Ootama Buddha analysed, was traced to 
this contingent ''existence that it is examined in , the light „ , 
w«i . *^Tt. 'rviiTi-ir'Kis. e\T miffAunna and Anatta or 
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to Mgli, Mgh. to higher, and higher to the highest and thence to the tran- 
scendental. Man thus has ample scope for expansion and development and 
through this limited region, the unsubstantial character of which is to be jSrst 
realized by anioca, dukkha and anatta, we pass into to the causeless, uncondi* 
tioned and illimitable liberation (Vimokkha), which is and to be realized by 
experience.! He thus admits the existence of what he calls as the Mbbana. 
In this connection reference has already been made to the Nirodha or cessation 
{vide: Gotama’s Primary Aim). This cessation has been misunderstood 
and coupled as it is along with' the Nibbapb, it has been argued that 
the Nibbana too is a negative ideal and it stands for ^Nothingness’ — ^it is 
‘Annihilation of Self’. In the famous formula of the Dependent Origination 
(Paticca-Samuppada), the Vihnana gives rise to Nama-rupa or Name 
Form and with the cessation of this Vinnana, there is cessation of 
Nama-rupa. The conception of Dhamma or states of consciousness is 
introduced as contradistinguished from that the Dhammadhatu or the 
Nibbaiaadhatu.® The latter is a radiant universal Vinnana as opposed 
to the ViManakkhanda of the Five Groups. Both consist of the 
Vinnana-essence ; but while one is identical with the radiant universally fure 
VMnana (Pabhassara-eitta), the other is the starting point of the cosmic 
evolution of the Dhatus and is the Kilittha-citta, appearing in connection with 
the sensuous shape on the plane of Nama-rupa, its essence as principle of 
impermanence being manifested in the PratiyasamutpMa. In the Eevatte 
Sutta of the Digha-nikaya s Gotama has given a real picture of the Nibbana 
by the introduction of Vinnana. ‘In this ancient Buddhist Vijnanavada, the 
quality and position of the radiant Vijnana was not that of a permanent element 
within the impermanent structure of things, i.e. within namarupa, or even 
that of the pure nama-dharma, but that of the transcendent infinite Vijnana, 

1 The verse from the Dhammapada reads thus: 

. wff I 

HfWlTsf Jlfw ^ II Arhaat Vagga (No. 7), verse No. 92. 

It is in fact attribateless existence, which we have in another place shown to be ‘ transcen- 
dental shining Vinnana’ . 

2 I am greatly indebted to the work, entitled * Nama-Rupa and Dharma-Rupa by 
Dr. (Miss) Maryla Falk, DXitt,, and published by the University of Calcutta (1943). The author 
has treated the subject of the Nibb^a in relation to the main position of the Upanishadic thought, 
I have freely drawn upon this work in dealing with this question of the Kibbana and in the 
body of this paper I have given the number of page of the work which ! have either quoted 
or drawn upon the phraseology in course of the treatment of this subject, 

8 (No. 12) I>€^vanagari Bdition (Bombay University, 

1942), page 256. Gotama asks the Bhikkhu to re-etate the question, for the solution of which 
he had wandered among gods and heavens, thus : . 

nrw ^ sr i w ^ i ^ 

The answer to this corrected question is as follows: — 

— WTtwV tt aPTTwBr 11 IT’S® 
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9 'h 0 ;^e contingent nama as well asrnpa have ceased to exist . . . The immohiliza- 
iion of Vxhhaiaa (Vinfianassa nirodhena) is the transformation of the con- 
jcionsness stream into the transcendent, radiant, universal Vififiana. Here 
}he implication that the four elements as constituting rupa have their foothold 
in the individual nama (but) they have no foothold whatsoever in the 
undifferentiated transcendent Vijnana (pages 68-69).^ Thus Gotama accepted 
the existence of the Mbbaiua as a transcendent reality comparable to the 
immeasurable Great Ocean in which ‘ the manifold streams of name and form 
cease to exist ’. The impermanent, suffering and essenceless test concerns the 
whole range of the notion of contingent really both in its sensuous and un- 
sensuous aspects.® The Dhamma or states of consciousness were the elements 
of manifold experience constituting contingent existence as oj[^'posed to the 
unique ecstatic universal experience constituting the transcendent reality 
(Dhamma) (page 63). Again on the Sutta of the ‘Noble Quest’, Gotama 
distinguishes that quest as noble, which aims at reaching the Nibbana, which 
is self-existent, without decay, transcendental and incomparable security.® 
Other epithets of the Nibbana as uncreated (Akata), ineffable, peaceful, from 
which there is no coming back, point to its unique character of its being really — 
existent This hope, this ideal, as real as the Upanishadic ideal of the Brahman, 
this summum bonum of life creates in man an urge and a goad to act and to 
move. The child in man is thus urged on to struggle and to attain what is 
real, existing and where all disharmony ends in harmony, incompleteness in 
completeness, imperfection in perfection, and emptiness in fullness. Further, 
this is not a mere phantasy of the. brain, not hallucination, not an imaginary 
satisfaction nor a mere hope. Those Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis, who have 
realized it, have recorded their experiences in those outpourings of hearts, 
constituting the Theragatha and the Therigatha.^ Gotama did not preach 
them the doctrine of Annihilation (ucchedavada). He taught them that 
there was other existence, richer, fuller, and universal.. There was always 
operative in this world the law of cause and effect, the law of Kamma, the 
existence and persistence of Kamma; that the “centre of self-consciousness must 
yield to universal consciousness and that though suffering be the law of the 
world and the body be the evil, still, out of this body, the hope and redemption 

^ TMs which is transcendental and shining corresponds to the (uncon- 

ditioned freedom). 

» Cf. iuft WT l verse 11. 

® ^"-^^Qvanagari Edition by Bajvade and 

others (1919), pages 115-116. The original P&Ii words are \ 

* Bead, for example, the following; ‘Very many of the Theris were no doubt women of 
acknowledged culture and they did preach as teachers of men and did expound on various occa- 
jslons the essential and subtler facts of human life and experience, ... we see in these verses 
the expressions and energies and emotions, newly awakened or diverted into new channels. 
(Befer to the BevanAgari Edition of the Bombay University, pages ii and hi). 
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of humanity will emerge as a certainty. -The Bhikkhus ought not to commit 
suicide nor put an end to their life.i They must purify this body, cultivate 
this body, keep this body hygienioally pure, properly dress it, and learn to 
behave decently, and with dignity with others. In thought, in deed and in 
action they must be perfectly tolerant, considerate, sympathetic, serviceable 
and self-sacrificing. The turbulence of spirit, unruly behaviour, want of 
manners, not to show proper distance towards elders, display of licentious 
conduct, immoderation in food, absent-mindedness, sloth and torpor, stupidity 
and inaction and want of understanding — ^these were strongly condemned.® 
Gotama trained his disciples, removed their wildness and boorishness, intro- 
duced discipline, encouraged fellow-feeling and mutual understanding, built up 
moral and emotional nature, and thus strengthened, purified and developed 
their powers and intellect. Thus he built up the chUd in man on surer founda- 
tions of character, mental culture and knowledge.® 

Charge of Repression, of Instincts and Emotions : 

Before we finish this paper, it is necessary to deal with the following 
charges brought agaiast Gotama; Firstly, the ‘Method of Analysis’ which 
Gotama employed in the solution of the problem of suffering had the conse- 
quence of ‘arousing disgust’ against other emotions and instincts, which 
are of more abiding value for the religious life’. Secondly, ‘this Metho^of 
Analysis destroys all it touches ’ ; ‘and is it not better to sublimate the instincts 

and emotions than to repress them ? The instinct of curiosity and the 

emotion of wonder are of greater worth to religion and to morality than the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust’ (p. 98). Thirdly, ‘it is surely 
a radical fault in the method of Gotama as teacher that he dealt too summarily 
with the natural and primary instincts and emotions, which a great teacher 
must sublimate and not repress’ A 

In the proceeding treatment, a reply to these charges will be easily dis- 
covered, but we shall further pursue these charges and try to meet them. 
In the first place, the ‘ Method of Analysis ’, which Gotama applied, is the most 
effective and scientific method of the modem times. To remove the fear, 
obsession, helplessness and the consequential pessimistic outlook of life, 
Gotama analysed the suffering itself and found therein nothing but a 
‘ btmdle of categories ’ and contingent existence that come together and that, 
therefore, could be destroyed. Gotama thus created a feeling of confidence 

i Milinda Panha — ^DevanagaiiE Edition (Bombay University) — ^by yadekai>— pages 194-195 
translation fipom ‘Buddhism in Translations’ 

by Warren, pages ’486-440. 

a Compare the (Ho. 69) of the 

Edition (Bombay University), pages 189-144* In fjSMst, Gotama’s Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
were always characterized by neatness, decency, outward form or deportment, sweetness 
and affability of nature, compassionate heart, and .may be compared to the Catholic Fathers 
and Mothers of the Christian Church, which came iute existence 600 years after Gotama. 
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.mongst his hearers. He first softened, elated, encouraged and pleased the 
ninds of his hearers i and then he taught them the crux of his teachings— 
he four Noble Truths. Gotama resorted to this Analytical Method so that 
le could afterwards impress upon them the synthesis of Life. Having proved 
ihat the Five Attachment Groups (upadana khandhas) constituted the suffering, 
le further showed how they can be sublimated by the detachment of Upadana. 
Rftmg concerned with ‘suffering’, he had to develop softer instincts and emo- 
tions like compassion, sympathy, fellow-feeling, consideration, encouragement, 
sendency to isolate with a view to finally join. He taught the value of peace, 
jomposure, placidity, freedom from flirtation, worry and restlessness, removal 
>f the turbidify of surging waves of blind love or lust, and the necessity of 
slarity of vision, birth of understanding, development and expansion of outlook 
and dropping off the curtain of ignorance, impulsiveness and momentary 
clouding of the reason. He did succeed in doing this and it can be proved 
by a number of stories from the Thera and the Therigatha or the Dhammapada 
Atthakatha. What were the circumstances in which those men and women of 
the world approached him ? They were like ‘unhappy incidents of the worldly 
life, like the death of an only child, widowhood, disappointment or a nide shock 
received by the conduct of the husband or one’s children, disgust, degradation 
or demoralization in the domestic condition, or such unusual incident in the 
walk of life ’.2 What did Gotama do 1 He was filled with Metta and KarupS 
(Love' and Compassion) for them. His magnetic Personality combined with 
the affability of temper immediately produced assurance and comfort into the 
hearts of lady visitors. He proved to them the futility of grief, operation of 
the inexorable Law of Cause and Effect and wide universality of the suffering 
and thus succeeded in removing the poignancy, intensity, turbidity of their 
emotions.® To Kisa Gotami (No. 63) or to Ubbiti (No. 31) or Sona (No. 45) 
or Patacara (No. 47) or to Canda (No. 49) or to Vasitthi (No. 51) — majority 
of whom suffered from the shock of personal loss — he used the Method of 
Analysis to show that the subject of their bitter lamentation was nothing but 
a bundle of Five Groups and thus the dawn of reason made them pause 
and think. Gotama did not arouse disgust, but aroused their ‘ faculty of thinking ’ 
and awakened their reason. They found that Law of Death was not res- 
tricted to them, but was of general application. Thus Gotama tried to remove 
the narrowness of instincts or emotions and substitute universality of outlook 
and consequently, the universality of their feelings and emotions. They 
pvt off their personality and entered into relations with the universe on the 

I A t»nal phraae ia 

* Cocapare the ‘Preface’ to the Therigatha, Dev. Sdition. (Bombay University), page vii. 
The nombors and names mentioned above in the body are from the TheiSgatha. 

* Having thus removed the outer or surface disturbance of the flurry and turbulence of the 
toind, Gotama -succeeded in unplanting and stabilizrc^ what Mr. Saunders calls ‘the natural 
and primary instincts and emotions, but now disrobed of all their wildness and narrowness. 
Ttoir love for the world was no longer that of a child’s curiosity and wonder, but understand- 
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stongth of chastened, broadened, and universalized properties of the minri 
(cetasikS) and the Brahmaviharas or exalted states. They chastened their 
pride by humility, resentment by forgiveness, narrow love of kiTiRTna-n to 
universal benevolence and family life to the selfless and impersonal brother- 
hood.i With this new implication and interpretation of life and universalized 
vision, they found themselves in a new world of action and active piety as 
messengers of hope and consolation. They were not disgusted with the world, 
nor did they abhor the world, but they entered the world with these s^tb~ 
limited feelings® and reclaimed many souls like the Theris Ambapah, the 
Ganika, Addhakasi or Vimala (both harlots) and the Theras, like Angulimala, 
the Highwayman, Sunita, the Sweeper, Upali, the Barber. All these souls 
were reclaimed not by physical force, not by rod or sword, but out of bound- 
less love for them. The two or three examples which Mr. Saunders has cited 
on pages 95-97 of his book and especially about the loathsomeness 
and the foulness of the Body as evinced in Cemeteries (Sivathikas).® 
They are intended as a discipline to a person, who has been indulging 
in the pleasures of the Flesh. This discipline by understanding the 
unsubstantial nature of the Body is meant not for all but for those who 
have to bring their mind under control. Such disciplinary practices are 
found even among the Christian Fathers, who know that ‘the Body is 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit’ (page 98), Why, many a time the 
body used to be whipped and it was necesssiry for disciplining it. Gotama 
taught the Asubha Bhavana or realizing the foulness of the Body to remove 
the influx of undesirable tendencies of lust or sensual thoughts, thoughts of 
envy or malice or vengeance, of thoughts of egoism or pride. There also the 
doors of the senses or five sense organs were not closed to the natural and 
primary instincts and emotions, but they were guarded^ Gotama did want 
his Bhikkhus to see, hear, smell, taste and feel the touch and entertain good 
thoughts (Dhamma), but only do it in such a way as to shut out the demeri- 
torious states of consciousness (Akusala Dhamma) and entertain, foster, 
develop and expand only the meritorious states of consciousness (KusalS 
Dhamma). In the note on the Sammappadhana or Right Exertions 
it has been shown that Gotama abhorred vacuum in the mind and 
hence the gap, caused by the destruction of the demeritorious states, was 
to be filled up by good ones and thus the mind was to be completely 
filled by meritorious states of consciousness.® They are visible in 

I ‘Pataaa TTniversity Beadeiship Lectures’ (1924-1926), by self, pages 32-38. (Publisbed 
1929.) 

® We would prefer the term ‘chastened’ to ‘sublimated’. 

® Buddhaghosa has, in his Visuddhunagga, devoted one complete chapter to this form of 
disciplining and drilling the body. This, however, was not meant for all Bhikkhus. 

. * The Pali word is Compaire the following : — 

(Sk* covered) ^ t ST — 

Edition hf self, page 6. 
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Twenty-five Cetasikas or mental properties of the type of moral 
beauty.’^ They sum up the perfect development of the moral and emotional 
nature of Man. The Bhikkhus or the Bhihkhums of Gotama were not at all 
adversely affected by the teachings of Gotama, especially in the matter of 
controlling and restraining the sense organs, but they were fully appreciative 
of what is grand, sublime and beautiful in Nature. The Buddhist Bhikkhus 
and Bhikkhui^s found the grand scenes of Nature like mountains, rivers, 
trees, peacocks, clouds, moimtains, dens or dales helpful to their mental 
development and abstract meditation. In the Theragatha the Bhikkhus 
have sung the glory of natural phenomena ® thus showing that they were 
keen admirers and appreciators of what is sublime and beautiful in Nature. 
Their liking and a sense of perception of the beautiful and the consequent 
development of nobler feelings and emotions is a direct repudiation of 
Mr. Saunder’s statement, which we have noted as the third charge. The 
Buddhists were the first people to apply art for religious purposes. ‘Buddhist 
Art’ has been a subject of wonder and admiration to the artist, the archaeo- 
logist and the antiquarian. If Gotama ’s teachings had resulted in repressing 
the natural instincts of man, the glories of Sanchi, Barhut, Ajanta and 
lllora and Amaravati, with their paintings and sculpture, the Toranas and 
gateways, their carvings and history in stone, the most artistic figures with 
eloquent expression and faultless symmetry — all these give a direct lie to this 
unwarranted statement. Again, AnSthpindika’s Arama, King Bimbisara’s 
Veluvana, Migaramata’s Pasada (Mansion), AmbapSili’s gift of a Vihara — aU 
these bear testimony to the development of generous instincts and sentiments 
in the hearts of the Upasakas and Upasikas, men and women of the world. 
Lastly, the fuller and richer perfection and culmination of these nobler and 
generous instincts, sentiments and emotions is to be traced to the later ideal 
of the Bodhisatta. In tracing the gradual development of thought and 
teachings of the Buddha, we find it passing from the intellectual (Arhatship) 
to the emotional (Bodhisatta), from the prosaic and dry to the religious and 
the mystic. Gotama’s call to the Bhikkhus to wander over the face of the earth 
in the interests of the masses (Bahujana)® found its culmination in the 
Bodhisattva Ideal. The Bodhisatta, though he was on the road to Buddhaship, 
exerts himself not for his own good or salvation but for the good of others; 


of th® flftwiflfiwnsr— Gotama eshorts thus, xtafbSW VTSIT Wm Wltftr 

trnw Meritorious states of consciousness to cover 

the internal and external existence of the Bhildkhu. This was to be in fact the Quantum of 
his Personality. 

t ‘ Patna University Beadership Lectures ’ — Chart to face page 128 — they are known as 

* — ^Devanagari Edition (Bombay University), Appendix : (Nature 

descriptions}. 

* »rin^V*nSt-~Uevanagart Edition (Bombay University)^ 
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go great is his sympathy and compassion for them. He refuses the attain- 
ment of the Nibbana until his fellow-beings have also secured their freedom.^ 
Such is his boundless love for creation. In the Bodhisatta, there is develop- 
ment far excellence of the ten cardhial virtues or Paramitas.2 Says the 
Bodhisatta, ‘Just as elements beginning with Earth serve in various ways 
beings, residing under the widest space, even so should I, residing under the 
canopy of the sky, serve them as long as all of them have not attained bliss.’ 

Conclusion : 

It will thus be clear that Gotama’s teachings did not tend to kill the 
‘ Child in Man ’ but rather helped to build it up for the altruistic ideal of serving 
others even at the sacrifice of personal interest. Those teachings were in- 
tended to add lustre to personality by making it more dignified and supreme. 
Gotama laid down a scheme of life both for the Laity and the Bhikkhu, which 
would make them reformed, would vastly improve their potential strength, 
would increase their scope and extent of action from sdf-seekin-g to altruism, 
would create out of them a dynamic reality, untramelled by nothing, free, 
fearless and invincible, chastened in speech, body and mind and s hinin g 
gloriously to emanate its energizing rays to revivify and rejuvenate the world ! 
History bears ample witness to this grand consummation ! 


MAN ’S REASON AND HIS QUEST OF TRUTH, GOOD AND BEAUTY 

By 

Mb. Ohaeu Chandba Dtttt, I.C.S. (Retd.) 

The biologist tells us that the Hfe of every animal is an effort to survive 
and to make a place for itself on the earth. The animal seeks to make room 
not only for itself individually, but also collectively for its family or its group 
as in a beehive or in an ant-hill or in a beaver colony. This constitutes the whole 
life of the lower animal. No doubt the same impulse has swayed man as well, 
but it accounts for only a small portion of his activitieSi For the rest he has 
been guided largely by his mind and inteUeet. He is pre-eminently the mental 
being, the animal that thinks and reasons. This is not the place to trace 
man’s evolutionary history. Nor is it necessary to do so. Every thinking 
man of today knows how in the primaeval matter, apparently inert and 
inconscient, the dormant life-force woke up, how in the subconscient living 
being a consciousness and a mind emerged, how that primitive mind gradually, 
through millenniums, evolved into a rational inteUect. Man has, by exercismg 
this new-born faculty of his, learnt not ohly to control the forces of nature 
but also to build up vast organizations and ftdfil his life individually and 
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ollectively — ^fulfil, not like h.is animal predecessors only vitally and physically, 
rat on a higher plane, mentally and rationally. He has today become an 
(Xpert in both cnring and killing, feeding and starving, educating and enslaving 
lis fellow-men, and he is clever enough to justify every thing that he does. 
But surely, this miserable state cannot be the ultimate aim of human evolution, 
}he end of Nature’s long travail. A greater harmony must be achieved between 
rar intelligent will and the Truth and Light that lie dormant in us and of which 
sve have had but fleeting glimpses. This is the high miracle for which the 
world is waiting. Tn the Master’s words, 

‘The animal is a living laboratory in which nature has, it is said, worked 
out man. Man himself may well be a thinking living laboratory in whom 
and with whose conscious co-operation she wills to work out the super-man, 
the god, or shall we say rather, the manifest God ! ’ 

Life-energy dormant in matter has emerged as a thinking and mentally 
conscious life. But involved in mind, and therefore in life and body too, 
there is a still higher faculty, a super-mind, ruler of the other three, which 
must also wake up in due time and take charge of man’s onward march. Man 
is destined to transcend his half-lit mind in order to realise his highest and his 
earliest aspiration. There is abundant evidence to show that with the first 
dawn of knowledge man started in quest of Truth, Perfection, Bliss and a 
secret Immortality. Periods of doubt and diffidence have no doubt inter- 
vened, but he has always come back to this original pursuit. What then is 
man’s true goal ? What must he do to perfect himself ? He must harmonise 
his inner with his outer self. He must discover the divine Reality and 
realise the ideal and complete Person within himself, and then in the light of 
his discovery and of his realisation shape his whole outer hfe. 

Since this is man’s true nature, neither the ancient Greek ideal nor the 
modem European ideal can lead him to the highest or the widest goal of his 
collective progress. The Hellenic mind was ‘philosophic, aesthetic and 
political ’ ; the modem mind lays but little stress on trae beauty, it is principally 
‘scientific, economic and utilitarian’. Both take it that man is a mental 
animal, that the mentalised physical life is his field and that the rational 
intellect is his highest faculty. But we see already in the present subjective 
age a tendency towards an ancient trath and ideal. Followed to its end, 
this tendency will lead man to the realisation that he is, in tmtb, a developing 
soul seeking to fulfil himself in the three lower terms of his existence — ^mdnd, 
Kfe and body. It is a spiritual and not a mentalised physical life that is his 
goal. At the end of his long travail towards a perfect culture and a rational 
society there looms man’s ancient spiritual idea of a kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. ‘ We shall perceive before us the ideal of a self-illumined , self-possessing 
and self-mastering soul in a pure and perfect mind and body.* 

The spirit then and not the ratioiiarintellect is man’s sovereign faculty. 
Reason is an insufficient light to guide ua to our high end. In our daily life 
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dormant soul-faculties. Thus alone shall we integrally unfold the divine 
within us in our individual soul and in our collective life. Else we may simply 
revert to the old idea of a spiritualised typal society, such as was the basis 
of the ancient Indian culture. The principal feature of that culture was what 
is called the caste system, that is to say the division of the whole community 
into four types, which were elastic enough at the start but which culminated 
by convention into four rigid divisions. The whole system was challenged 
from time to time by various religious ‘movements, small and great, that took 
their stand on rationalism. But what we should remember in this connection ■ 
is that ‘the typal principle is not that of the ideal human society’. Even 
according to the Indian theory it does not belong to the period of man’s highest 
development, when he had realised his divine possibility — the Satya Yuga, 
the age of perfect Truth. Nor does it belong to the period of crude disorder, 
when man has sunk back towards the life of instincts, impulses and desires — 
the Kali Yuga. It is rather the principle of the ages in between— the Treta 
and the Dvapara — ^when man sought to maintain some form of his Dharma — 
in Treta by law, in Dvapara by fixed convention. The law of the age of Truth 
can be realised only by the gradual awakening of the divine power and 
knowledge in us. 

Our intelligence is a mediator between the infra-rational and the supra- 
rational in us. The former is the animal part of our nature consisting in the 
main of our instincts and impulses, and of the obscure haphazard. intuitions • 
of our lower min d and will. It is struggling to be clear and precise but cannot 
succeed owing to an innate ignorance. It is the business of our intellect to 
erdighten it, to classify and organise its impulses and intuitions, and to help 
it along towards the definition it has been groping after. The supra-rational 
is the spiritual side of our nature which sees by its own light the Infinite in 
the finite, the One in the many, the Absolute in the relative. Our hmnan 
intelligence looks up towards the One, the Infinite and the Absolute, but only 
with a sort of remote understanding, and is unable to seize its truth. The 
three powers ^of being are coexistent in all our activities. It is only when the 
spiritual in us takes up the lead that we are able to transcend all limitation 
and realise the ultimate Beality. 

How limited the scope of reason is, becomes strikingly clear when we 
come to that large range of human experiences which constitutes man’s religious 
life. To begin with, the very words of the rehgious being are umntelligible 
to the man of reason. But the difficulty is not of language alone. The spirit 
and mood of religious thought and action are equally foreign to him; it is to 
him a strange life that the man of religion leads. The rational being may 
take the trouble of learning the native’s torgue, but he must also largely 
shed his own peculiar ways of thought before he can expect to rmderstand 
the native. Otherwise, when he fancies himself an adept at understanding 
the native tongue and goes on to express his oi^ views regarding the native 
tiiA 70 O.T7+. tn hft ftTie of misunderstandlng and misrepresentation. 
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like the babble of a child trying to describe the ways of the adult. At the 
best, a rational explanation of a spiritual experience is superficial, and relates 
more or less to the externals. The attitude of reason face to face with religion 
is likely to be shallow and presumptuous. Either it looks upon religion as 
pure nonsense, a mass of superstitions, a survival of barbarism, or it proceeds 
to analyse religion as an affair of the mind and seeks to correct it. Often in a 
lofty patronising manner it concedes that religion is not without its uses for the 
uplift of the ignorant lower classes. But this is not half as bad as when the 
intellect proceeds to formulate that wonderful thing, a rational religion— which 
is as ridiculous as trying to find out a body’s weight with a tape or its length 
with a pair of scales. It must not, however, be lost sight of that the critical 
attitude of the intellect towards religion has been quite useful to man’s 
progress— nay, even to religion itself. To deny religion altogether is senseless 
as man has begun to find out already. It is very much like the foreigner 
considering the native’s ways to be absurd and untenable simply because they 
are not his own. The extreme rationalist calls upon the religious man to 
satisfy him by adducing material proofs. The difficulty, however, arises mainly 
from the reason’s proneness to judge every thing by its externals much as a 
superior foreigner tries to judge a native civilisation by the dress and habits, 
of the native. Intellectuals of a gentler persuasion have attempted to frame 
a comparative science of religion, a pseudo-scientific anomaly on the face of it. 
These mild condonations of religion have fortunately never lasted long. Like- 
wise the benevolent attempts at erecting a rational religion have failed to 
convince anybody and have left no permanent effect on human thought. 

The reason is obvious. The aim of religion is to seek and find God, to 
know and realise Him in one’s own self and in eveiy other self. To know 
Him is to adore Him. To adore Him is not only to climb up to Him but also 
to bring Him down in all love and devotion into our earthly life in order to 
transform it, to divinise it. All this has nothing to do with reasoning. The 
God-s^ker does not look for proofs of His existence. He requires none. His 
intimate experiences do not proceed by scientific experiments or philosophical 
thinking. There are indeed some kinds of religious discipline which outwardly 
resemble scientific experimentation, but these are in fact no more than mere 
verification of realisations that have come by revelation and intuition from 
above. The love of God, the delight in God, the surrender to God, these 
are all beyond rational limitation. In the Master’s words, ‘wherever religion 
really finds itself ... its way is absolute and its fruits are ineffable ’. 

Has reason then no part to play in matters religious? Yes, it has, 
but quite a secondary part. It can interpret the realisations of the spirit 
in its own language to the man of inteUeot. Just at the present juncture 
in human history this is an important function. Man seems to have got 
tired of his iutellectual wanderings and has begun to look inwards in search 
of a higher truth. But even in this sbaroh the scope of religious philosophy 
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intellect up to a certain point and then ask it to seek this true knowledge by 
subtler means that are beyond its own proTinoe. 

There is however another level of man’s spiritual life where the intellect 
can do a certain amount of independent and legitimate work. We have 
already referred to man’s infra-rational life — ^his life of instincts, impulses 
and crude emotions — ^where his aspiration towards Truth had its first begin- 
nings ; much impurity, ignorance and superstition marked this stage of his 
seeking. It would seem that reason has a legitimate function to exercise 
here in bringing light and purity into the muddy current of man’s instinctive 
life. Reason has undoubtedly been able to do some work in this direction ; 
but only to a limited extent, because the whole urge of the religious being 
is to transcend the semi-obscurity of the intellect and soar into the fuU Hght 
of the higher regions. 

Rationalism has also done much useful work where religious systems 
have in course of time suffered decay, where ignorance and corruption have 
crept into man’s religious thought and practice. But here, too, there have 
been inevitable limitations. Often the intellect has applied the broom so 
freely that a great deal of what was true and beautiful has been swept away 
along with the rubbish. Moreover, a religious reform is seldom entirely 
rational; it is more often a replacement of one set of beliefs by another, the 
latter set more fanatical than the former. The Puritanic reformation in 
Europe, for instance, met with such tremendous success not because it had 
like the Renaissance movement a rational outlook but because it had in it a 
great measure of faith and fervour which was largely supra-rational in 
character. As the Master says, ‘If reason is to play any part, it must be an 
intuitive rather than an intellectual reason, touched always by spiritual 
intensity and insight ’. 

The spirit and the reason need not be hostile. What man needs is 
‘reason lifted beyond itself by the power of the spirit ’. Then and there only, 
can it help man to attain to the supreme Truth. 

Religicwa, which is the quest of a Truth beyond reason, may well be 
outside the scope of the rational intellect. But it is urged that in all other 
spheres of human thought and action reason is the sovereign guide. Even 
this, however, does not prove to be all true. The rational intellect, no doubt, 
holds a prominent place in science and phfiosophy and in matters practical. 
Prominent, that is all. In fact we find that in aU things, theoretical as well as 
practical, it holds but a middle position, between the two faculties infra- 
rational and supra-rational. Its function is, on the one hand, to correct the 
lower instinct and impulses, and, on the other, to prepare the way for the 
advent of the spirit. 

This is especially clear in regard to man’s search for Beauty and his search 
for Good. Let us examine first man’s functions from the aesthetic point of 
view. It is indeed in the great creative arts-^-jpoeky, music, pamting, sculpture 
and architecture — ^that his quest ofcthe 
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in a perfect community must see beauty more comprebensively. He must 
make Ms whole life and. being beautiful. This quest, clearly, is not rational 
in its origin. The Master says, 'It springs from the roots of our life, it is an 
instinct and an impulse, and instinct of aesthetic satisfaction and an impulse 
of aesthetic creation and enjoyment’. We'see its beginnings in the beauty 
of the beehive .and the swallow’s nest. We see it blossoming in the caves of 
the prehistoric man. The beautiful drawings in the Altamira cave and 
the lovely carvings on horn in the Magdahan period show that man was 
seeking aesthetic satisfaction long before he learnt the useful arts of building 
houses, of weaving cloths or of forging metal implements. But at that stage 
his seeking was crude and defective. It was necessary for his progress 
that a higher power should awaken and take up the task of enlightening 
and correcting his crude infra-rational efforts, should lay down laws, and by 
improving his taste purify both his creative and appreciative faculties. It 
may be urged that man’s intellect was thus installed as the final judge of his 
artistic instincts. But a little thinking would convince us that this was 
only a middle stage in his aesthetic evolution. No great work of art — 
poetry or music or painting — can fail within the sphere of rationalism. 
‘The intellect is not the poet, the artist, the creator in us.’ Creation is the 
work of a light and inspiration from above. It may call in the intellect for 
some of its operations as an employee but never as a master. If artistic 
inspiration submits to the control of reason, the quality of the work produced 
suffers materiaUy. A picture or sculpture that has come down to the 
intellectual level may be very clever, very good, but never the work of genius. 
Genius is always supra-rational. What we know to be talent is seldom so. 
Rational formulation is but a mechanical process. When genius submits to 
this process and its canons, it constructs but does not create. The technique 
may be perfect but the soul is lacking. These facts are almost axiomatic as 
every artist knows in his own mind. 

There have been periods in the history of human development when the 
rational has been the prevailing influence m art — ^periods of great aesthetic 
activity but devoid of any inspiration. The talented artist has been very^ 
prominent during these periods. His aim was not so much ‘the discovery 
of the deeper truth of beauty, but truth of ideas and truth of reason’. 
Obviously this cannot satisfy the hunger of genius of the real creative artist. 
For, he swks to realise and express, above all, the truth of beauty— not the . 
beauty of the form, Ijut the soul of beauty. It is claimed sometimes that 
classical art wMch is based largely on the perfection of technique and on 
the canons of reason is undoubtedly great art. Without going deep into 
this question we can state that the claim appears to us inadmissible. A 
cfistinction has to be drawn between real classical art and the art that is 
pseudo-classical, and intellectual imitation of the externals of the true 
da^cal. The former is the expression of an inspiration from within and 
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a glaring instance of this in the singing of classical Dhmpads in present- 
day India. We see how what was really and truly the delivery of a soul 
message at one time has degenerated into vocal gymnastics— clever no doubt, 
hut soulless. 

Allowing that creation of beauty depends very largely on inspiration 
from above, must it not be conceded that appreciation of beauty, at least, 
is principally a critical tnteUectual process? We have no hesitation in 
answering the question in the negative. To concede such a thing would be 
. almost tantamount to acknowledging that a knowledge of anatomy is necessary 
for the proper appreciation of, say, the Venus of Milo or the Buddha of Samath 
or that a knowledge of optical laws is essential for the full enjoyment of 
Murillo’s Immaculate Conception. An anatomical or optical knowledge 
may, we admit, play a part, but a very subordinate part, the supreme judge 
being the light firom within. As we have remarked already, in the quest of 
Truth as in the quest of Beauty the important function of reason is to 
enlighten the obscure and the crude instincts of the lower mental. Here too in 
aesthetic appreciation the business of the intellect ‘is to analyse the elements, 
parts, external processes, apparent principles . . . and explain their relations 
and workings’. But that is all; as with the truth of religion so with 
the truth of beauty, reason cannot get at the inner soul unless aided by an 
intuition higher than itself. The unaided intellect studied only from the 
outside, and misses the intimate contact of soul with soul. The earhest 
stage of the appreciation of beauty was instinctive and inborn, natural and 
unenlightened. The rational stage is analytical but tends to be technical 
and artificial, and possibly academic. When technical analysis has gone on 
too long, the artist, the creator of beauty, rebels and in defiance of criticism 
launches upon a new principle of creation. Very often this revolt, awakens 
a wider and deeper appreciation, the contact of soul with soul is established 
and rationalism prepares to exceed itself and open out to receive the intuitive 
light from above. Thereafter, in the words of the Master, ‘intuitive inteUi- 
genoe . . sufficiently trained and developed can take up the work of the 
intellect itself and do it with a Power and light greater and surer than the 
power and light of the reason’. 

All this applies equally well to beauty in nature and beauty in life as much 
to beauty in the great creative arts. In fact, all beauty is one. Beauty 
of form perceived by the senses, beauty of the ideas seized by the mind and 
the soul of beauty seized by the spirit, these are all manifestations of the 
inefEable Beauty of the Absolute, the Divine. It is the Divine whom we are 
ever seeking as much through beauty as through religion. ‘To find highest 
beauty is to find God.’ . 

The principle and law rmderlying our quest of Truth and our quest of 
Beauty apply equally well to our quest for the Good. In fact, the principle 
is of universal application.- t Behind all human movement lies the great truth 
that all active beins is a seeking for tjm Ifivine'— the God immanmit 
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isharmony and the discord of the Many find their unity. He is the supreme 
^th, the supreme Good, the supreme Beauty — Satyam, Sivam, Sundaram. 

This quest of God is also the quest of our highest and compietest self — 
some perfect highest term ... by which all our imperfect lower terms can be 
ustified’. It is only by realising this true self that we can rise above the 
pparent division, attain to a sense of unity and divinise our life on earth. 

The religious being and the aesthetic being in man realise this easily 
inough, because in the cult of the spiritual and the cult of the beautiful there 
8 always a certain amount of inwardness and abstraction. Herein lies the 
jreat value of religion and art to the man of the world. It is when we come to 
vhat we are pleased to call practical life that we fight shy of the universal 
;ruth and submit ourselves to passing utilities, become slaves of an outward 
lecessity. But even so, the path upwards is not closed to us. For, as the 
Master says, ‘All life is only a lavish and manifold opportunity for discovering, 
•ealisiog and expressing the Divine.’ 

This great truth is quite apparent in our ethical life. The highest good 
is the same as the highest practicality or the highest utility. Eeason, in 
trying to establish its own sway over ethics, clouds the truest truth and 
makes ethics out to be an observance of certain rational rules and regulations. 
The extraordinary system of utilitarian ethics formulated in the nineteenth 
century was a result of this. The Master describes it as the ‘reduction of 
ethical action to an impossibly scientific and quite impracticable Jugglery of 
moral mathematics’. Equally untenable and futile are such theories of 
ethics as the Hedonistic or the Sociological, defining good as something that 
gives pleasure, or as something which satisfies social needs. Highest Good 
is certainly highest Bliss. It may also be conceded that there is a certain 
pleasure or satisfaction in accomplishing good. But, surely, that cannot 
make pleasure a standard of virtue in life. Often one has to undergo palpable 
suffering in order to do a good or virtuous deed. It may no doubt be argued 
that the doer feels a subtle and exalted delight even white he is suffering 
outwardly. But in reality the act is never motived by any pleasure or delightj 
however high; the ethical man in pursuing the good is obeying an innate call 
of his being, that is all. Likewise, the ethical man obeying an inner urge 
has very often to go against Society, has even to hoist the standard of revolt. 
And history records that more often than not he wins and Society loses. So 
the good that one pursues is independent of the mandates of Society. All 
these clever constructions of the intellect cannot bind the ethical being, for 
it follows its own eternal nature. It is a law unto itself. 

Like our search for Truth and our search for Beauty, our search for 
Good started from the infra-rational, from our ethical instincts and 
impulses. This we see clearly exemplified in the primitive animal life of today. 
The ant of the ant-hill and the bee of the beehive undoubtedly have instinots 
of self-giving and Joint action. Instinctively, but blindly, they follow a law, 
and nnneAr to know what ia ricfht. The nredecessors of Homo Sapiens, 
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the same thing. They obeyed, a law without a knowledge of the why and 
the wherefore. Instinctively they felt that the law came from some power 
higher than themselves. Then when the intellect awoke in them, they sought 
to underatand the law and to use their primitive impulses intelligently. They 
corrected the crudities of their instincts, arranged a system and laid down rules 
of conduct. But all reason’s efforts to enmesh the ethical being in its network 
of canons and regulations prove ultimately to be fruitless. Man in his 
‘ upward trend glimpses an inner light, an inner being, whom he finds to be a 
e surer guide than his half-lit intelligence and to it he confidently entrusts his 
future evolution. 

Man thus realises that good and evil are not things to be mathematically 
calculated or logically reasoned out. He aspires to grow into the perfection 
of divine nature. He turns upwards to the purity of the divine being, to 
divine knowledge, divine might and divine love. This is the high transcen- 
dence towards which he has been struggling from the start. In the meantime 
he carries on with his rational intellect. Considerations of partial utility, 
transient utility, outward necessity guide his conduct. Highest and truest 
utility he does not see as yet. If he did, he would perceive the highest good 
as well. The rational man’s ethical standards are variable. He knows no 
, permanent values. For instance, we believe implicitly that theft and adultery 
are evil and sinful. Yet a little thought would show us that there can be no 
* theft where there is no law of property, and no adultery where there is no 
marriage. Again, Eama and Sita in the Ramayana fulfil our highest ideal 
of the holy sacrament of marriage. Yet the Jatakas tell us that Sita was 
the sister of Rama and that they got married with the full approval of 
their people. Such a marriage is outrageous and repugnant to our sentiment, 
but was by no means so to the writer of the Jataka. Again, polyandry 
was known to ancient India and is not unknown amongst certain peoples 
j even in the India of today. Yet ethical considerations forced the author of 
:/ the Mahabharata to put forward a phantastie story to account for Draupadi 
marrying the five Panova brothers. Instances need not be multiplied. 
It is obvious that an act which is moral in one country may be immoral in 
another, that an act which is good in one age may be sinful in another. 
Rational ethics is therefore quicksand and man cannot build on it. He 
j must move forward to firmer ground. Out of the infra-ethical he has emerged 
into the ethical; he will in due course transcend the ethical and enter into 
the supra-ethical. The supra-ethical is a consummation of the ethical, but 
before he reaches it, man must travel assiduously the long road of the ethical. 

We are now in a position to understand what the Master says. ‘Rising 
from its infra-rational beginnings through its intermediate dependence on 
the reason to a supra-rational consummation, the ethical is like the aesthetic 
and the religious being of man a seeking after the Etemal.’i 
A. ^ ^ — ^ ^ — — - 

^ Based on the philosophy oi Bn Amrobindo. 


CALENDAR THROUGH AGES AND ITS REFORM 

By 

Db. M. N. Saha, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.N.I., F.R.A.S.B., 

Palit Professor of Physics, Calcutta University 

We all know and use the calendar which is an indispensable requisite of 
sivilized life. It is a table of the days of the year, divided into months and 
weeks, showing the chief holidays and festivals, religious, national or * 
otherwise.' We are guided throughout the year in our acti'vities by the' 
calendar, which is prepared beforehand by calendar-makers, who are, or 
at least ought to be, astronomers, and we keep it suspended either on the 
wall, or on our table for ready reference. 

But calendars are as numerous as nations. The major part of the world 
uses the Gregorian calendar introduced by Pope Gregory VII in 1682 A.D. : , 

Europe and America for religious as well as economic purpose, the rest of the c- 
world for economic purpose which is a consequence of European domuiation, 
but Hindus, Moslems and Buddhists have their own individual religious 
calendars. This multiplicity of calendars i produces serious inconvenience 
to the economic progress of many countries. 

Even the Gregorian calendar is unsatisfactory and arbitrary. The 
months are of unequal dirration as expressed in the well-known doggerel : ^ 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November 
All the rest hath thirty-one 
Excepting February alone 
Which has twenty-eight 
And twenty-nine in each leap year. 

Why is this arbitrariness ? Why has February 28 or 29 and others 
have 80 or 31 days ? But more serious is the inconvenience caused by the -> 
wandering of some important religious holidays. The Easter festival may 
fall any day between March 22 and April 25, a total amphtude of 36 days. 
The Easter is a pivotal hoUday, and many others move with it. This periodic 
wandering of the Easter and associated holidays produces general 
inconvenience, and dislocates public and private work. Further, the cycle 
of 7 days known as the week runs on throughout the year, and there is no ^ 
knowing, on a priori grounds, with what day of the week the year or the 
month is to begin. 

The now defunct League of Nations appointed a Calendar Reform 
Ciommittee for a rational reform of the calendar. Two proposals have been 


^ In csrtnin parte of yugoalavia and in Balesi^ne "business is fully or partly closed for three 
days in tbs wedte, vk. SViday, Saturday and Swidayt Friday being Mahomedan prayer^day, 0 . 
Saturday b«ng Je-wish Sabbath, Sunday being CShiistian Lord’s day. In India, ail public offtoials 
' * ' „ ,1: iL.u * «r 
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before the Committee, viz, the thirteen-month calendar and the reformed 
twelve-month calendar. The two systems are illustrated below. 


Thirteen-month Calendar 

In the 13-month calendar there are to be 13 months in the year, each 
of 4 weeks and each week of 7 days, Every month is to begin with a 
Sunday and end in a Saturday. This calendar is extremely simple compared 
with the present system where January may begin with a Sunday but 
February may begin with Tuesday and so on. According to this reformed 
scheme, the regular year will consist of 364 days, but as the actual year is 
nearly 365j days, it is proposed in the 13-month calendar system that in 
ordinary year the last day will be an extra day and wiU be called a second 
extra Saturday. For the leap year it is proposed to leave two extra Saturdays, 
one at the end of December (Year End day) and the other at the end of July 
(Year Middle day), having no name. 

All years alike. 

All months alike. 

Every month begins with Sunday and ends 
with Saturday. 

1 Month = 4 weeks = 28 days. 

1 Year =13 months = 28 x 13 = 364 days. 

One extra Saturday at the end of the year 
(Year End day). 

Two extra Saturdays in leap years (Year End day and Leap Year day). 

The idea of stabilizing the calendar in the above way was suggested to 
the Vatican by an Italian Padre Abbe Mastrofini in 1834 and the idea was 
revived by the positivist philosopher, August Comte, in 1849. He wanted to 
rename the months after the great men of the world. The main opposition 
to this calendar has been to the introduction of 13 months in place of 12. 


Thirteen-month Calendar 


The Bef armed Twelve-month Calendar 

The other system for calendar reform retains the 12 months as shown 
on the next page. 

This world calendar is a revision of the present calendar to correct its 
irregularities and discrepancies. It rearranges the length of the 12 months 
so that they are regular, making the year divisible into equal halves and 
quarters in a ‘perpetual’ calendar. Every year is the same, every quarter 
identical. 

In this new calendar each quarter contains exactly three months, 13 weeks, 
91 days. Each quarter begins on Sunday and ends on Saturday. The first 
iiionth in each quarter has 81 days' and tlM d^heif'two 30 days each. Each 
month has 26 week days. \ 

Tt» nWlAr f,n make the calendar perpetual, at the same time retaining 
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FUtST QtTARTER 


January 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
16 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


'Fd}fmry 


S. M. T, W, T. F. S. 


1 2 8 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 10 17 IS 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


March 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


1 2 

8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 80 


Seconp QumTEU 


April 


S. M. T. vr. T. F. S* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


May 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


June 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Thxsud Quarbbr 


July 


S. M. T. W- T, F. S. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 SI 


August 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


12 3 4 
6 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


September 


8.M. T.W, T. F. S. 


1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


FoimTH Quarter 


October 


S. M. T. W. T. F, S. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


November 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S, 


12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


December 


S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 


1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 SO 


intercalary day placed between December 30 and January 1, and is con- 
sidered an extra Saturday, The 366th day in leap year, called Leap Year day, 
is intercalated between June 30 and July 1 on extra Saturday. These 
intercalary or stabilizing days are tabulated as December 31 or Y and June 31 
or L and would probably be observed as international holidays. January 1, 
New Year's day, always falls on Sunday. 

'The revised calendar is balanced in structure, perpetual > in form, 
harmonious in arrangement. It conforms to the solar year of 365*2422 days 
and to natural seasons. Besides its advantages in economy and efficiency, it 
facilitates statistical comparisons, co-’Ordinates the different time periods and 
stabilizes religious and secular holidays when approved by their respective 
authorities. As compared with any other proposal for calendar revision, it 
offers adjustment in which transition from old to new order can be made with 
minimum of disturbance' {from Journal of Calendar Reform), 

The supporters of the world calendar reform publish a journal called 
World Calendar Reform and through the League of Nations they are trying to 
advocate the adoption of the reformed calendar throughout the world. But 
the 13-month calendar appears to have been given up, due to the un- 
popularity of the number 13 and due to some astronomical objections. But the 
12^month calendar is being advocated for adoption by the League of Nations. 

Principles of Calendar-malcing 

I^t us now examine the origins of some of the more important existing 

tKAiT* ttviTiArfAAf.mTia kTi<1 slIisa rfliHAnfiiQ wIiA+.LAr ift at all rinsiftililA 
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have the defects of the existing calendar ; and whether the calendars firamed 
hy the Calendar Beform Committees -are satisfactory. 

The calendar has to deal with the great natural units of time, the Year, 
the Month, the Day and the artificial cycle of seven days called the Week. 
It has to accommodate religious festivals which have been bequeathed from 
antiquity and have to be fixed according to complicated rules of rather obscure 
origin: national festivals which fall on some definite month days (say July 4, 
the day of Proclamation of American Independence); farther, the calendar 
has to satisfy certain psychological needs of mankind, e.g., the prescription 
of a day of rest after a period of work. 

The first requisite for the calendar-malmr at any age is a proper definition 
of the periods Year, Month and Day and a knowledge of the lengths of the 
Year and the Month in terms of the day. In ancient times neither the 
definition nor the lengths of the year and. the month were known accurately. 
As will be shown calendars were framed on insufiB.oient knowledge and to make 
them acceptable to the people, religious sanction of various kinds was stamped 
on these systems. Though the mistakes were discovered sooner or later, it 
was found extremely difficult to introduce corrections, on account of non- 
inflexibility of these sanctions, and none but dictators, like Julius Caesar or 
Pope Gregory, were able to carry out any reform, and this also when the 
discrepancies became intolerable. 

Let us take for example the definition of the day. The day has been 
measured from sunset , to sunset, or sunrise to sunrise, from midday to next 
midday and it is only rather late that different nations, sometimes quite 
independently, found that it is more scientific to reckon from midnight to 
midnight and adopted it in practice. But even then, if the length of the 
day so defined is measured with the aid of an accurate clock, it is found to 
be variable throughout the year and astronomers have to define ‘a mean solar 
day’ as the fundamental unit of time. A more fundamental unit is the 
‘Sidereal day’ which measures the period of a complete rotation of the earth 
round its axis, which may be taken to be constant throughouiiages. 

The Year 

The next great unit is the year ; there are different kinds of year, but the 
year which is useful for calendar-makmg is the Tropical Year, which measures 
the period of recurrence of seasons. Its length hi terms of the solar day is 
given by the relation 

Year = 365-24219879— lO'^x 614f i (time reckoned since 1900). 

The length of the year is thus seen to be not a constant. In Sumerian 
times (3000 B.C.) it was nearly 365-2425 days. In modern times it is very 
nearly 365-2422 days, and we can use this length for a very long period yet to 
come. 

1 Here t stands for one Julian century of 38526 days. According to astronomers the period 
" ' ’ * mwiTifir to the earth’s internal friction and 
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It is obvious that the ancients could not have determined the length of 
e year to such accuracy. In fact, most of the nations in the early part of 
eir career took the year to consist of 360 solar days, divided into 12 months, 
.ch of 30 days. Tliis was certainly prompted by the observation that 
le year was roughly equal to 12 full periods of the moon, which is roughly 
) days. But they did not take long to find out their mistake. Old Egyptian 
istory has preserved the story of its discovery and the method of its rectifica- 
on, which is illustrative of the ancient mind. Plutarch quotes the following 
;ory: 

‘The Earth god 8eb and the sky goddess Nut had once illicit union. The 
apreme god Be, the' Sun, thereupon cursed the heaven goddess Nut that the 
hildren of the union would be bom neither in any year nor in any month. 
Jut turned to the god of wisdom, Thoth, for counsel. Thoth played a game 
f dice with the Moon-goddess, and won from her ^th part of her light out of 
rhioh he made five extra days. To appease Be, the Sun-god, these five days 
rare given to him, and his year gained by five days while the Moon-goddess’s 
’■ear lost five days. The extra five days in the solar year were not attached 
io any month, which continued to have SQ days as before ; but these days came 
it the end of the year, and were celebrated as the birthdays of the gods born 
)f the union of 8eb and Nut, viz., Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, Set and Anubis, five 
jhief gods of Egyptian pantheon.’ 

With the ancient Egyptians, the moon and the lunar month soon ceased 
to play any part in time reckoning. They had a month of 30 days divided 
into 3 dekads or weeks, each of 10 days. The ancient Iranians followed 
the Egyptian calendar with some modification. Long afterwards, during 
the French Bevolution, some features of the Egyptian calendar were again 
sought to be introduced in calendar-making for the Bevolution. 

But the Egyptians soon found that 366 days were not the correct length 
of the year. The fact is said to have been discovered by the temple priests 
from observations of the heliacal rising of the star Sirius, and of the arrival 
of the annual flood of the Nile at the Egjrptian capital. 

They found that the flood does not occur at intervals of 365 days. If in 
one year the flood arrived, say, on Thotibi 1, after four years it occurred on 
Thoth 2, after eight years on Thoth 3„ and the cycle was completed roughly 
in 1,460 years (called the Sothic Cycle). The flood may be delayed for some 
reason, but the bright star Sirius, which stood for the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
was carefully observed for ritualistic purposes, and it was found, probably 
as a result of long continued observations, that between her two successive 
appearance a little ahead of the sun just before da-wn in the eastern horizon* 
the period was not exactly an Egyptian year of 365 days, but about 6 hours 
more~in other words, the sun returned to the same point in the heavens not 
after intervals of 366 days, but after approximately 366J days. 

Though the priests early arrived at this knowledge, they kept it to them- 
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Sirius on the first day of the year) enabled them to predict the date in the 
Egyptian calendar when the annual flood, so important for Egyptian economic 
life, would reach the capital. By keeping their hold on the calendar, they 
maintained their influence on the public, and Pharaohs are said to have, as a 
part of the rituals connected with their coronation ceremony, an oath promising 
never to try to reform the calendar. 

During the rule of the Ptolemies (320 B.O. to 40 B.C.) a determined 
effort was made to introduce the SOSJ-day year, hut it failed on account of the 
opposition of Egyptian priests. It was only after the Boman occupation 
of Egypt, that this knowledge was brought to the notice of the Boman dictator 
Julius Caesar by the Graeco-Egyptian astronomer Sosigenes. The calendar of 
Borne itself was a hopeless mess, and Caesar, in his capacity as the Supreme 
Pontiff, effected a reformation which received the name of Julian calendar. 
It is pretty nearly the modern European calendar, with leap years occurring 
every fourth year. 

This was on the assumption that the true length of the tropical year was 
365*25 days, but actually the length is 365*2422 days, so there remained a 
mean error of *0078 days per year. By 1582 A.D., the error had accumulated 
to nearly 13 days, so that the Winter Solstice which in Caesar’s time fell on 
Dec. 24, and on Dec. 21, about 354 A.D. when the Christian era was introduced, 
occurred by 1582 A.D. on Dec. 11, Pope Gregory, on the advice of astronomers, 
Clavius and Lilius, decreed that Oct. 5 in that year should be called Oct. 15, 
so that the date of the Winter Solstice was brought from Dec. 11 to Dec. 21 
{the date it had about 354 A.D. when the Christian era was introduced) and 
henceforth years ending in hundreds would not be considered leap years, 
except when they are divisible by 400. This makes the length of the year 
365*2425, an error of lOOOS days per year ; this wifi, introduce an error of 1 day 
in 3,300 years. The Gregorian calendar was accepted by all Boman Catholic 
countries, but was rejected by the Protestant and the Greek Church countries 
{e.g., the Balkan States and Bussia). The Protestant countries accepted the 
Gregorian calendar within about 200 years, but Bussia had Julian calendar 
till 1918, when the Soviets substituted the Gregorian calendar. 

What is the reason for the present mess in the Julio-Gregorian calendar 1 
The Bomans took the Egyptian year, but retained their own months. The 
Boman year started with March 1 and ran for ten months — ^March, April, 
May, June, Quintilis, Sextfiis, September, October, November and December, 
total 304 days, some months being major ones of 31 days, others being minor 
of 30 days. The first four months were dedicated to Mars and other gods, 
Quintilis was the fifth, Sextilis sixth, etc. December was, as the name 
indicates, the tenth month. At the end of the tenth month, two months were 
interpolated, first of which was dedicated to the, god Janus, and Eebruary 
was not dedicated to any god. About 1*35 B.Qi, the starting point of the 
year was brought down to January 1, for some reason not clearly known. 

WBon .Tnlins Caesar reformed the calerwfer, the servile senate decreed 
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it should he a major month of 31 days. His successor Augustus persuaded 
the senate to rename the sixth month Sixtilis in his favour, and not to be 
outdone by his predecessor, ordained that it should be a major month of 31 days. 
To find out these two extra days, February, which does not appear to have 
been under the protection of any god, was clinched of two days. As a critic 
says, it was not a ‘Reformation’ but a ‘Deformation’ of the calendar to satisfy 
the whims of two Roman despots. 

Even Pope Gregory’s reformation was rather incomplete. He ought 
to have brought down the Christmas day from Dec. 25 to Dee. 21, but Dec. 25 
had got into the people’s head as the day following the night of Christ s birth 
and even Christ’s viceregent on the earth did not dare to disturb the public 
equanimity. The reforms fell far short of the achievements of Omar 
Khayyam, the astronomer poet and free-thinking philosopher of Persia who 
at the bidding of Sultan Melik Shah introduced in 1079 a solar calendar {the 
Jalali calendar), based on the first day of the Vernal Equinox, as the first day 
of the year. 

The Month 

The third great natural division of time besides the day and the year is 
the month. This had originally a lunar aflSliation. In fact, the month is 
really the ‘Moonth’, the time taken by the moon from one conjunction with 
the sun to another. The moon really traverses the sky, i.e. return from one 
fixed point of the sky, say the star Regulus, to the same in about 27J days 
(Sidereal period of the moon), but since the sun moves in the same direction, 
it takes a little longer time to reach the sun {29'5305881 days (Newcomb), length 
of a lunar month). 

In most ancient countries, amongst most nations the first day of the 
month was reckoned from the evening of appearance of the thin crescent of 
the moon in the western horizon after a new moon, and successive days were 

known as the second, third day of the moon. It was very much like the 

practice still followed by the Islamic countries. The system of reckoning 
days by the moon was almost universally in vogue amongst all ancient nations, 
Babylonians, Hindus, Greeks and Romans, and is the basis of the Hindu 
system of ‘Tithi’ which was originally nothing but a ‘Lunar Day’, and this, 
in a modified form, is stUl used for religious purposes to fix up festival days. 
The Hindus further divided the month into a bright (waxing) half ending in a 
full moon in the midst of the month, and a dark (waning) half ending in a 
new moon. The lunar zodiac was divided into 27 (or earlier 28) parts, called 
Nakshatras or Lunar Mansions and named according to conspicuous star 
groups marking the moon’s path. A day would be distinguished as the 
eighth day of the moon in the bright half, with the moon in Nakshatra 
Regulus for example. This custom of fixing the position of the moon was 
also prevalent amongst the Babylonians and Chinese, and it is difficult to 
trace its origin. 

The empirical nature of reckoning the days of the moon is corroborated 
from references in ol^ classics like the Mahabharata, where it is mentioned 
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that the full moon someti m es fell on the thirteenth lunar day. The full moon 
evidently cannot fall on the thirteenth day after the new moon, probably the 
observers occasionally used to miss the first day of appearance of the thin 
crescent after full moon, due to the moon’s nearness to the sun or some other 
reason. When the full moon was found to fall on the thirteenth day, it was 
surmised that some great calamity would befall the country or the potentates 
who ruled the country. The moon is generally invisible for two or three 
nights round about new moons, and this was probably the origin of the wide- 
spread custom of observing mourning for three nights. 

Most, but not all, religious ceremonies had a lunar as well as a solar 
affiliation, as in Babylon, somewhat as in finding out the date of the Passover 
with the Jews, e.g. the Spring festival should be celebrated on the full moon 
day during the lunar month of Chaitra in the spring season. Thus custom 
led to the necessity of correlating lunar months with the solar seasons. The 
week day was unknown in ancient time, and even to this day the week day 
plays no part in most of the Hin'Ju festivals, particularly the more important 
ones. 

Solar Months 

The idea that the year should be divided into 12 months must have 
arisen from the observation that 12 lunar months nearly cover the year. 
But 12 lunar months is 354-36706 days, and falls short of the year by 10-876 

days. How to adjust this ? There was grave reason why this adjustment 

should have been considered extremely necessary . In the life of early nations, 
religious festival played an extremely important part. Let us suppose that a 
certain incident, say, the worship of a god, was to be celebrated in the season 
of autumn at full moon. Now, suppose in a certain year, the festival falls 
on the last day of autumn, next year we shall lose 10-875 days; the event will 
have to be celebrated 1 1 days earlier than the end of autumn. Two years later, 
it is to be celebrated 22 days earlier. In 6 years, the retardation will be 
very nearly two months and the event wiU fall not in the season of autumn 
at aU but in the rains. So adjustment is necessary unless we discard the 
connection with the season entirely as the Mahomedans have done. This 
the ancients were not prepared to do; they made the adjustment by bringing 
the event forward by caUing two months in 6 years as unclean or useless 
months and prohibiting the celebration of the festival vdthm these two months. 
By this artifice at the end of 6 years, the event wffl again fall at the end 
of autumn. Amongst certain nations instead of putting such intercalary or 
useless months, also called the thirteenth month, at the end of every 6 years, 
one intercalary month is put at the end of every 2^^ years and sometimes 
some other equivalent arrangement is made. 

But the inconsistency of the sun and the moon cannot be so easily settled. 
It' is a much more difficult problem and, as a matter of fact, the ingenuity of 
the abcient nations had to be taxed to the breaking point to bring about 
consistency between the month and the year. Some, like the Mahomedans, 
discarded the sun altogether, others like the Egyptians discarded the moon. 
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Those like the Hindus and the Babylonians, who wanted to keep both, fell 
into such complications that as arbiter of the days of religious festivals, much 
power passed into the hands of priests. 

Attemfta at Calendar Reform by Hindis 
A very determined effort to reform the Hindu calendar is traceable from 
the third or the fourth century A.D., when the Hindu scientific treatises on 
astronomy began to take definite shape. According to the Suryya-Siddh^ a, 
the standard Hindu astronomical treatise which had its beginmngs about 
these times, the solar year is to begin with the vernal equmox, which was 
(ca. 506 A.D.) near the star £-Piscium. The first month of the solar year 
would be the second month of the spring (according to the Hindu method of 
calculation but the first month of the spring according to the European method 
of calculation) . The month was known under the lunar appellation of Vaisakh. 
The solar appellations given in column 2 of Table 1 are iadicative of seasons, 
but they never came into use. The lunar year was to begin with the previous 
month of Chaitra, i.e. within a month before the sun’s passage through vernal 
equinox, on the first day after the new moon (according to some systems on the 
first day after the full moon). This system is to be compared to the older 
Babylonian system of starting the year with the month of Nisannu, which had 
to start on the first day following the new moon, but not earlier or later than 
a month of the vernal equinox. The comparison between the Hindu and 
the Babylonian systems is shown in Table 1 on the next page. 

Though the Hindus started (or rather reformed) their calendar on a 
quite scientific basis about 600 A.D., with the V.E. day as the first day of the 
year, and with an elaborate series of rules for adjustment between solar and 
lunar reckoning, the intended stabilization of the calendar has been spoilt 
by the mistake they committed in taking the length of the year to be 366*25875 
days. This is nearly *0165 longer than the tropical year. So after 1,400 years, 
the last day of the year now no longer falls on the day of passage of the smi 
through the vernal equinoctial point, but nearly 23 days earlier. But in 
terms of the Hindu calendar, the equinox is a fixed point, near 5-i*iscium 
which was the position of the equinox about 600 A.D. 

This error is to be traced to the fact that though the phenomenon of the 
precession of the equinoxes appears to have been known to the Hindu astro- 
nomers of this period, they were under the impression that the movement of the 
equinoctial points was oscillatory in character, and after some time the points 
would retrace their paths, so it was unnecessary to use the tropical year. 
The year was therefore taken to be sidereal^ (Nirayan) without caring for the 
motion of equinoxes. There was a similar idea about the motion of equinoxes 
in Europe too (theory of trepidation) but the theory lost its last adherent, 
after Newton explained planetary motion with the aid of the theories of 
gravitation. As is well known, precession is a dynamical effect, and is due 

1 Sidewl days, ^ The Hindu sidereal yew is *0024 day longer. ' , 

iL. .X,. ^ ^ ^ f, ■ ^ . *1 
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Hindu 


French 

Revolutionary 


Babylonian 


Macedonian 


Lunar 


Germinal 

(Buds). 


Madhava 


Vaisakh 


Nisannu 


Floreal 

(Flower), 


Daisies 


Jyaistha 


Sukra 


Fraireal 

(Meadow’s). 


Ashadha 


Sivannu 


SucM 


Loios 


Messidor 

(Harvest), 


Sravan 


Habhas 


Duzu 


Thermidor 

(Heat). 


Gorpiaios 


August . . I Habliasya 


Fructidor 

(Fruits). 


Hyerberetios 


XJlulu 


September Isha 


Vendemaire 

(Vintage). 


Tasritu 


Kartik 


October 


Appelaios 


Brumaire 

(Fog). 


Arrah Samnah 


Agrahayan 


November Sahas 


Frhnaire 

(Frost). 


Kiailibu 


Audynaios 


Nivose 

(Snow), 


Peritios 


Dhabitu 


Magha 


January I Tapas 


Pluviose 

(Rain) 


Dystros 


Subuddu 


Falgun 


Xanthicos 


Ventose 

(Wind). 


Addarru 


Chaitra 


Madhu 


March 


According to the Hindu method of calculation, the spring season extends for two 
months on either side of the vernal equinox, and so in respect of the autumnal equinox for the 
autumn season. The European method is to count as Spring the period of three months 
following sun*s passage through vernal equinox. The Hindu names of the solar months (given 
in column 2) fell into disuse, and the names of the lunar months survived, and were later used 
to denote the solar months as well. The Macedonian months were current in India up to the 
Hushan rdgime. The Babylonian months are still used by ort|xodox Jews, but the spellii^ 

have undergone slight changes. 

« 

The French Revolutionaiy year started on the day of the autunmal equinox, Sept. 22, 1792. 
Each month (shown in column 6) had 30 days, each divided into 3 weeks each of 10 days. 
They had 5 extra year-end days (Sept. 17 to Sept. 21) like the ancient Egyptians and these 
were days of national festivities d©di^f®d to VIRTUE, GEN3JJB, LABOUR* OPINION, 
REWARDS. The Jews and the Macedonian Greeks started their year on the day of autuixmal 
equinox like the French Revolutionaries later. The column shows the months as they 
would be arranged if the proposals made in this essay were accepted* 

to the feet that the earth is not exactly spherical. The value of the speed 
of precessional motion has been calculated from dynamics, and is proportfenal 

I'lJ'i/ .i ' '-'I Mt . 'rli, 

-ii H- jV'" ■ r;-' 
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to the difference between the moments of inertia of the earth round equatorial 
and polar axes, and it is unidirectional. 

But all this science has not yet reached the Hindu astrologers who still 
carry on the task of calendar-making according to the old Suryya-Siddhanta, 
or other systems. The passage of the sun through the vernal equinox 
is 23 days behind the date given in the Hindu almanac and the corre- 
spondence with seasons, which is a necessary requisite for proper deter- 
mination of times of religious festivals, has been lost. The whole system of 
calculation is therefore vitiated and should be given up. The calendar should 
be retarded by 23 days, for Nature will not oblige the Hindu almanac-makers 
by stopping the inexorable operation of the Law of Universal Gravitation to 
save accumulated Hindu superstitions. Several attempts at Hindu calendar 
reform have been made by several enlightened public men, notably by the 
late Mr. B. G. Tilak, but the attempts failed because there was no political or 
religious authority behind their attempts. So the vendors of superstition are 
able to carry on their trades as profitably as ever, and prepare from year to 
year an Encyclopaedia of Superstitions for the use of hundreds of millions of 
people, based on wrong calculations and obsolete theories. 


The Cycle of Weeks 

The seven-day week, unlike the Year or the Month, is an entirely artificial 
cycle, unconnected with any natural phenomenon. It is approximately 
a quarter lunation, and its use probably arose from the psychological need 
for having a day of rest after protracted work. In early stages, we can trace 
‘a lunar week’ which was half the period between new and full moon, but as 
the number of days were variable due to the erratic behaviour of the moon, 
the need for a period having a fixed number of days arose. 

The ancient Vedio Aryans had a Shadaha, a cycle of six days; the 
Babylonians, with whom the week arose, had at first a week of five days (|- of 
a lunation), which was later increased to seven which is approximately J of a 
lunation. Each day was named according to a planetary god. This was 
certainly to give sanctity to the system, a familiar ancient-time practice. As 
the myth of the sanctity of seven-day week has played a great part in calendar- 
making and growth of astronomical superstitions, its evolution is explained 
at some detail: The Babylonians put the planets (not used in modem sense, 
but used in the old sense of a wandering heavenly body) as follows in the 
order of their apfo/rent distance from the earth, and identified them with their 
chief gods, who held the portfolios mentioned under their names: 

Flanet , » Jvtpite Mars Stm Veans Msretjry Moon 


Babylonian 


Hinib ■ : Marduk Korgal Shamaab lahtar ■ JSTabu Sin 

(Festilonoe) (King) (War) (Justice) (Love) (Writing) (Agricul- 
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Further the day was divided into 24 hours, and each of the seven gods 
was supposed to keep watch on mankind over each hour of the day in rotation. 

^ The day was named after the god who kept watch at the first hour. Thus 
on Saturday, the watching god for the first hour was Ninib or Saturn and the 
day was named after him. The succeeding hours of Saturday were presided 
over as follows : 

3 4 5 6 7 j 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 I 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 j 22 23 24 25 


Hours 


^ \ watching 1234567112 3 4 5 6 7|l 2 3 4 5 6 711 234 

The table shows the picture for Saturday. On this day, Saturn keeps 

watch at the first hour, so the day is named after him. The second hour is 

watched over by Jupiter (3), third by Mars (4) and so on. Saturn is 

li thus seen to preside at the 8th, 15th and 22nd hours of Saturday. Then 
^ ^ for 23rd, 24th, 25th come in succession Jupiter (2), Mars (3), Sun (4). The 

I . 25th hour is the first hour of the next day, which was accordingly named 

V' after the presiding planet No. 4. We thus get Sunday following Saturday. 
If we now repeat the process, we get the names of the week days following 
each other, as follows : 

; Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday. 

With the Babylonians, Saturday was an evil day, dedicated to the God of 
I Pestilence, and they avoided work on that day for fear of offending that deity. 
4 ^ The child which , was born at any hour of the day was supposed to be 
r under the special influence of the god presiding for that hour. The practice 

f of casting horoscopes also can be traced to these times. 

The great propagandists for the seven-day week have been the Jews who 
derived their civilization partly from Egyptians, but mostly from Babylon 
and Assyria, adopted the seven-day week, and conferred on it a new sanctity 
J . by inventing the Creation-myth which one can read in the opening chapter 
i > of the Bible. They converted the seventh day, which with the Babylonians 
was an ‘evil day’, to the day of rest for Jehovah after his labours of Creation 
J (Shbbath day). So great has been the sanctity attached to the ‘ Sabbath day’ 

i that Jews all the world over would not work on the Sabbath day, and it is on 

; record that Romans took advantage of this to make an assault on Jerusalem 
on a Sabbath day, and carried the city almost without a fight, because the 
Vj Jews led by their priests would not do such profane things as giving battle 
* on a Sabbath day, and expected Jehovah to bring punishment on the Romans 
for the sacrilege. 

The seven-day week was introduced into the Roman World by 
' Constantine after 323 A.D. and as the Christians would not have the same 
Lord’s day as the Jews, the next day ‘ Sunday’ was fixed as the Lord’s day. 
This had a most unfortunate consequence. The Bishops decided that the 
I Easter, viz. the day of Resurrection of Christ should take place on Sunday 
i, following the first full moon after the vernal equinox. The Jewish festival of 
Passover, on which day Christ is alleged to have been crucified, took place on 
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But the Christians must have the Besurrection on the ‘Lord’s day’, so the 
difficulties were multiplied. The result is that Easter can fall on any date 
between March 22 and April 26, with an amplitude of 35 days. As * 
mentioned before, this is a pivotal holiday and carries many other important 
holidays with it as follows : — 

Easter day (day of Resurrection of Jesus) 

Good Friday ( — 2) .. .. Low Sunday ( + 7) 

Palm Sunday ( — 7) . . . . Rogation ( + 35) 

Qudragesima Sunday ( — 42) . . . . Ascension ( + 39) * 

Ash Wednesday (,— 46) . . . . Whitsunday (+49) 

Trinity (.+ 56) 

Quinquegesima Sunday ( — 49) .. Corpus Christi (+60) 

etc. 

Minus means before Easter, plus means after. Thus Good Friday (day of 
Crucifixion of Jesus) takes place 2 days before Easter, Ascension 39 days 
after Easter day. 

One of the greatest mathematicians of aU times, Gauss, took upon himself 
the task of finding out an easy empirical rule for finding out the date of the 
Easter in any year, but had not much success. 

The enlightened Christian nations stigmatize other nations as super- 
stitious, but their system of fixing dates for religious festivals has to satisfy ^ 
the triple godhead of the sim (vernal equinox), moon (full moon) and the 
Babylonian seven-planet hierarchy (seven-day week) while the Hindus have 


only to satisfy the sun and the moon for religious purpose. The accusation is 
therefore quite gratuitous, and the Christians should first get rid of their own 


accumulated superstitions before they accuse others of continuing theirs. 

Babylonian ingenuity, combined with a superstitious belief that planets 
stand for gods who rule human destiny according to mathematical plan, wdte 
thus responsible for the introduction of the seven-day week, and this let in a .5^ 
mighty flood of astrological superstitions which about the first century A.D. 
quickly swept the civilized world from China and India in the East to Roman 
Empire in the West. The Bible, the Hindu Pauranic literature, the Laotzian 
school of Chinese philosophers built on this basis a vast maze of superstitious 
practices which, as in the case of the Christian festivals, still dominate a 
large section of the human population. Even the Arabs, otherwise iconoclastic, 1’ 
appeared to have had implicit faith in astrology. 

Let us examine the effect on Hindu religious life. Before the introduction 
of the seven-day week, the Hindus like ail ancient nations had a system of 
reckoning for auspicious and inauspicious days, but this was based on com- 
bination of moon’s phase with the lunar mansions. Thus a day of full moon 
in the lunar manmon of Pushya (a-Cancri) would be considered particularly 
auspicious, and feeding of Brahmins and Sramans on that day would bring, 
as Emperor Asoka hints in his inscription, many times greater merit than 
feeding such holy men on an ordinary day. There is no mention of week 
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days in Asoka’s inscriptions, or in older Sanskrit literature like the Maka- 
bharata. When a hero’s birth is mentioned, only the moon’s phase, the 
particular lunar mansion (stars on the ecliptic) which the moon occupies, 
and sometimes the season are referred to. The first authentic record of ‘week 
day’ is found in the Eran inscription of the time of Emperor Buddhagupta 
bearing the date of 484 A.D. The seven-day week must have been introduced 
some time prior to this date, but probably after 200 A.D., for the Kushan 
inscription of these times makes no mention of week days. 

In the hands of Indian astrologers, the seven-day week became a very 
potent tool for inventing new myths, and enchaining the Indian mind with an 
amazing cobweb of superstitions. The major religious festivals which from 
time immemorial had lunar dating could not be touched, but they continued 
to be adjusted to season by the use of intercalary months. But by a com- 
bination of week days with lunar phases, a system of calculating auspicious 
and inauspicious days regulating all phases of human activity and occupation 
were devised. Only some days and hours are suitable for marriage ceremonies, 
others for starting on a journey, others for entering a new house and so forth. 
A baby’s career would be determined by the planetary god presiding at his 
birth, and the relative position of other planets. A Idng would not ascend 
the throne or attack an enemy except on an auspicious day fixed up by 
astrologers. Indian history records several national misfortunes consequent 
on astrologers’ advice, similar to the occupation of Jerusalem by the Romans 
or murder of Wallenstein by the hired assassms of the holy Roman Emperor. 

Superstitions wiU continue in spite of science, but at several epochs of 
great historical events, determined efforts have been made to get rid of the 
seven-day. week and the superstitions grown round it. The makers of the 
French Revolution introduced a ten-day week (decade) like the Egyptians 
three thousand years earlier. The Bolsheviks experimented with a five-day, 
a six-day week and ultimately returned to the seven-day week. The ancient 
Iranians had no week days, but the days of the month were named after a 
god or a principle, e.g. day of Ahura Mazdah, day of Mithra, etc. Later they 
adopted seven-day week. 

The perpetual calendar retains the seven-day week, but according to some 
Jewish Rabbis the introduction of an extra day at the end of each year or two 
extra days during each leap year, which wiU belong week, is a sacrilege. 

It is clear from what has been said before that the plaimers of a Universal 
Calendar should never be under the illusion that they can plan a calendar 
which will satisfy aH the religious communities of the world. Their task should 
be to frame an ‘ Economic Calendar ’ based on sound facts of astronomy. The 
seven-day week should be retained, chiefly because a day of rest after six 
days of work appear to be a psychological necessity, but there should be no 
background of religious thought behind the planning, for ‘religiorts ore TMnny, 
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* <a?ho Roman oiiginaUy etarted with March 1, but in 135 B.C. it was brought down 


to January I, 




Requisites of a Perfect Calendar 

The above review shows that a perfect calendar should satisfy the following 
demands: — 

(а) The calendar must follow ‘astronomical data accurately as far as 
possible 

Regarded from this point of view, the Gregorian adjustment by leap 
years is inferior to the Persian method introduced by Omar Khayyam in 
1079 A.D.; the Gregorian method has 97 leap years in 400 years, giving an 
average year-length of 366-2425 days, which will introduce an error of 1 day in 
3,300 years. If we have 31 leap years in 128 years, giving an average year- 
length of 365-24219 days, we shall have an error of 1 day in 100,000 years, 
and this is much to be preferred. 

(б) The beginning of the year should fall on a well-defined astronomical 
point, viz. either the vernal equinox, the winter solstice, the summer solstice 
or the autumnal solsticel 

The vernal equinox day is the beginning of the Persian New Year day 
(Nowroja). This, of all New Year’s days, is the most scientific. 

The Christian New Year day, January 1, has absolutely no seientilo 
basis, and is reminiscent of Roman imperialism i which started its year on the 
day of God Janus. This should be given up, as God Janus has been long 
dead. 

The other cardinal points of the year, particularly the winter solstice 
day (henceforth called W.S. day), formed sometimes the New Year’s day 
and a very important national festival amongst aU nations inhabiting the 
northern hemisphere. The reason is not far to seek. All residents of the 
north temperate zone, which contains the cradles of early civilization, have to 
suffer from the rigours of winter. During these days, they found the sun 
rising every day farther to the south, and the winter intensifying. On the 
W.S. day, the sun, after reaching the farthest south, begins to turn north, 
and this heralded to the ancients the impending passing away of unpleasant 
winter and was made the occasion for many festivities. The following may 
be noted: 

The Vedic Indians looked eagerly for the turning to the north of the sun 
(Uttarayana) and as soon as they were able to detect the phenomenon, they 
started their yearly sacrifices. (The. festival is stm celebrated by the Hindus 
under the name of Pous-Parvan, but the connection with W.S. is gone due to 
unrectified mistakes in the length of the year, committed by early calendar- 
makers.) Later, about 600 A.D., the V.E. was taken as the beginning of the 
solar year, but for the lunar year, there were various systems. 

The ancient Persians celebrated on the W.S. day the birthday ceremony 
of Mithra, their God of Light (probably an anthropomorphic form of the sun). 

In China, Huang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor, who is. said to have estabhshed 
the national calendar about 2300 B.C., ordained that on the W.S. day the 
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Sun of Heaven (i.e. the Emperor) should offer homage on behalf of the people 
to the ancestors of the nation. China retained this festival up to Manchu 
times in spite of aE subsequent movements — Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism. 

The primitive Teutonic races of North Europe celebrated the W.S. day- 
under different forms (e.g. Yule). 

At present the night before the 25th of Deo. is celebrated aU over the 
Christian World as the Night of Nativity of Christ. Twenty-fifth of December 
was the winter solstice day about the beginning of the first century B.C. 

But the truth is that the W.S. day stands on its own merit, and had 
originaUy nothing to do with Christ. Probably it wiE smrprise many of our 
readers to know that ‘Christmas was not among the earfiest festivals of the 
Church, and before the fifth century A.D. there was no consensus of opinion 
as to when it should come on the calendar’ [Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, see article on Christmas). In other words, early Christians had no 
knowledge of the date and year of birth of Jesus, and the custom of celebrating 
the birth of Christ on the winter solstice night of the first century B.C. is a 
later concoction. 

The reason- is not far to seek. None of the gospels mentions anything 
about the date and year of the birth of Christ, and the earliest and most rehablS 
of them with respect to the incidents of Christ’s life, viz. the gospel of Mark, 
tells us that He was the son of a poor carpenter of the viUage of Nazareth in 
the province of GaElee (Mark 6, 3), and at the age of 30 He began to preach 
His Gospel (Mark 1, 9). The total period covered by His preachings pro- 
bably did not cover more than 17 months; these preachings gave offence to 
the orthodox Jews, and He was arrested by the orders of the High Priest 
two days before the Jewish festival of Passover,^ which Jesus had come to 
celebrate along with his disciples in Jerusalem. The High Priest handed Him 
over to the Roman governor, by whose orders He was crucified the next day, 
and His body was interred in a cave through the intercession of a rich sym- 
pathizer of His teachings. When His disciples went to visit, the Sepulchre 
on the first day of the week, they found that the body had disappeared. The 
mention of the Passover festival gives us a point d’ appui regarding the date 
and season of His Crucifixion, and Christians have from the earliest times 
celebrated these incidents in the festivals of Good Friday (day of Crucifixion), 
and Easter day (SundayfoEowing) as the day of Resurrection, though there 
are strong reasons to beHeve that the Jewish week, mentioned in the gospels> 
is not the present seven-day week but the original lunar week, and the Passover 
took place on the fourteenth day after the new moon. The seven-day week 
was then not yet in vogue, and no mystical importance had then been attached 
to the so-caEed Lord’s day>(Sunday). This was due to astrological influences 
on the growth of Christianity. 

When Chris-tianity became the State reEgion of the Roman Empire in 
323 AJD., the Christian Fathers felt the necessity of co-ordinating the then 

^ This festival is supposed to commemorate the escodus of the Jews from Egypt, 
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prevalent pagan festivals — some of which in spite of Christianity were very 
popular — ^with the incidents of Christ's life. It was a clever move, for it killed 
two birds with one stone. 

It is now well known that when Imperial Eome began to get weary of 
her pagan gods, she oscillated for a long time between the cults of Mithra 
and of Christ. The Mithra cult with its rich ritualism made a strong appeal 
to the military Boman mind. On the winter solstice day it was supposed 
on one version that Mithra, God of Light and Bighteousness, was born, fully 
clad and armed as a young warrior, chased a hull (symbolic of ignorance and 
lust), slaughtered it with a flashing knife, indicating the triumph of Light 
and Righteousness over Darkness and Lust. The festival was celebrated 
not only in Persia, but also all over the Boman Empire and was extremely 


Cardinal days 
of th© year 


Jewish. 


Christian Indian (Vedic) Chinese 


Mithra’s 

Birthday. 


Winter Solstice Nativity of 
(Deo. 26) Christ. 


Commence- 
ment of 
yearly sctcri- 
Sees. 


Emperor 

worsiups 

ancestors. 


Vernal Equinox Conception of .... Persian 

(March 26) Christ. Nowroja 

(New Year’s 

day)- 

Smnner Solstioe Birth of John Hsai shayaa, .... 

(June 24) the Baptist* Traditional 

beginning of 
monsoons. 

Antnmnai Conception of .... .... .... Original 

Eqninox John the Jewish New 

(&pt. 24) Baptist. Year day. 

The dates are according to the Julian calendar about first century A.D. 
In 366 A.D. the dates had receded by 4 days but the earlier days were kept. 
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The early Christians thus draw up a parallel between the sun’s motion, 

- and the lives of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ. John represents the sun 
during his motion in the southern half of the ecliptic, he is supposed to have 
been conceived on September 24, the day of autumnal equinox, and is bom 
272 days later, on the day of summer solstice. Christ represents the sun in 
his motion in the northern half of the ecliptic, he is taken to have been con- 
ceived on March 24, and is born on the winter solstice day, 276 days later. 

Beginning of the Era 

The question of the starting point of an world era is also an important 
item to which some attention should be given but it has been entirely ignored 
by the framers of the perpetual calendar, because they believe that the Christian 
era should be acceptable to all nations of the world. As we shall see 
» presently, the Christian era has neither universal acceptance, nor has any 
f disti n g uishin g merit to recommend itself as a world era. 

The requisites of the world era should be that it should be connected 
with an easily definable astronomical event, and should have no affiliation 
with any religion, coimtry, or personality. Let us see how many eras, in use 
now or in earlier times, satisfy this criterion. 

The orthodox Jews use an era which they call era of Creation. It starts 
on Oct. 7, 3761 B.C., for this is the date, according to Jewish Eabbis, when 
t Jehovah started creating the world as narrated in the Bible. No further 
notice need be taken of this era. 

The Christian Era 

The Christian nations begin the era with the presumed year of Christ’s 
birth. This is another myth invented by the Christian Fathers, and came 
into vogue about 600 A.D. due to the exertions of Bishop Dionysius Exiguus. 

L, ' Before that nobody knew the year of Christ’s birth, and the era used in the 
Boman Empire prior to 500 A.D. was reckoned from the date of the supposed 
foundation of Borne (763 B.C.). This was, like the Christian era, an artificial 
J invention. 

I Some years ago, a Boman inscription was discovered at Ankarah, which 

’ said that king Herod, who is alleged in the Bible to have attempted to take the 

life of Baby Jesus, was dead by 4 B.C. So Christ must have been bom at 
' least 4 years, and most probably 6 or 8 years, before the year invented for his 
birth. There is, therefore, no scientific reason in a modem world to stick to the 
; fiction of the year of Christ’s birth as the beginning of an era for a modem 
world. 

The other eras of the world, the Olympian era of the ancient Greeks, the 
i era of foimdation of Borne (these two eras appear tb have been based on the 
j . ‘r- era of Nabonassar, the Babylonian king), the Nirvana era of the Buddhists, the 
; Sambat and Saka eras of the Hindus, the Kali Yuga era invented by Aryabhata, 

| : , are aE artificial eras, whose beginnings aro shrouded in mystery. Some of the 

now defunct eras, viz. the Gupta era (started in 319 A.D.) or the Seleucidean^ 
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era (started on the first Nisannti of 313 B.C. to commemorate the victory of 
Selencus over his rivals) had well-defined starting points, but the point remains 
that the reckoning of an era commemorating or supposed to commemorate 
some great incident in the history of a group of people cannot command 
universal homage, and should be replaced by a more scientific starting point. 

When the makers of the glorious French Eevolution started to cut the 
world adrift from agelong superstitious practices, particularly Christian 
superstitions, they turned to the French Academy for finding out a convenient 
starting point for a new era for the Republic. The great astronomer Laplace 
was consulted, and he recommended to the Republique 1250 A.D. as the 
starting point of the new era. The proposal did not commend itself to the 
leaders of the Revolution, who started their era from Sept. 22, 1792, because 
it was the day of proclamation of the republic, and in this year (leap year) 
Sept. 22 was the day of the autumnal equinox. 

The era of the French Revolution has gone the way of other eras, and 
a modem world should be guided by less sentimental and more scientific 
reasoning. The question should be thoroughly discussed amongst astronomers. 
The Julian era, invented by Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), satisfies some of the 
requirements of a universal era and is used by astronomers for continuous day 
reckoning, but its starting point, Jan. 1, 4713 B.C. ( — 4712 A.D.) is too far 
back in time. 

Conclusions 

Let us now make our final suggestions regarding calendar reform: — 

( 1 ) The Universal Calendar should not aim to interfere with the religious 

life of the various communities, but should be strictly a calendar 
for economic and scientific purpose for the whole world. 

(2) The different communities would be free to insert in them their 
particular religious or national calendars as best as they can, 
but persuasion should be brought upon them to reform these 
calendars on a rational basis. 

(3) The Universal Calendar shoxild start at some point of time which is 
astronomically well defined, e.g. the starting point used by 
Julius Scaliger or 1250 A.D. as proposed by Laplace. The 
Christian era, or the Nirvana era, or eras associated with some 
notable personality or some great event in a nation’s life should 
be given up. 

(4) The Universal Calendar should have months, and weeks, and the 
first day of the year should fall on the day of the winter solstice. 
The year would then end with the Christmas Eve; in other words, 
Christmas and New Year’s day would be one and the same day. 
The corresponding festivals of the Persians, the Jews, the 
Hindus and the Chinese would fall on the same day. The old 
Roman names for months should be discarded for a rational 
terminology, e,g. Spring 1, 2, 3; Summer 1, 2, 3; Autumn 1, 2, 3; 
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AKBAR’S TOMB AT SIKANDARA AND ITS HISTORICAL 
REMINISCENCES 


De. S. K. Baneeji, Reader, Luokno'W University 

One of the most important monuments of Jahangir’s reign is the mauso- 
leum raised on his father’s tomb. EuhTer,^ believing the statement of Einch 
and Hawkins , 2 has assigned its foundation to Akhar. The former of the two 
traveEers writing in 1611 considered the work in progress for. ten years and 
noted its incomplete condition and the latter writing in 1612 stated that it 
had already taken fourteen years in building and would take another seven 
years. Thus according to the former its foundations were laid m 1601 and 
to the latter in 1599. The two travellers had arrived in India in Jahangir’s 
reign and were not present at the time of its foundation. Though some 


1 Fidirer: The Ancient MonumetOa in the .J?., Vol. H, 77, 
* Sto Foster: Trav^, 120 and ISO.- ; 4 ;, 
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Winter 1 , 2 , 3. We may continue to call them by the Roman 
names January, February, etc., but the new January should 
start from winter solstice day in the Christian countries, and 
other countries may have their own names (e g. Hindus may 
be allowed to use Magh in place of January, Jews Dhabitu, etc.). 

(5) For the rest, the principles underlying the 12-month perpetual 
calendar may be adopted. 

. If these views are adopted, the year would begin on the W.S. day which 
would be a Sunday, in the month of Wj (first winter month) or January or 
Magh in India. Then V.E. would fall on the 28th day of W 3 (March— Chaitra), 
two days earlier than the end of the month, but at the beginning of spring. 
This is because the interval between W.S. and V.E. passage is 89*^ The 
S.S. would fall on the 30th of S 3 (third summer month, June— Asha^ha), 
and the A.E. on the 1 st day of Ai (first month of autumn, October — Kartik). 
The religious festivals of different nations, which were originally fixed on these 
days, may again be brought back to these days with a little persuasion. The 
other festivals would continue to follow the sun and the moon according to 
whims or tradition of religious bodies. 

The festivals which are associated with certain dates, e.g. July 4 with the 
Declaration of Independence by the United States of America, July 14 with 
the storming of Bastille in France, Oct. 5 with the shooting of Father Gapon 
and his associate by the Czarist troops may retain these dates unaltered. 
There would be only one year of confusion, but we would have a convenient 
calendar, based on science, and tending to the final unity of mankind. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. P. C. Sengupta for useful help 
and discussion. 
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Muslim rulers had erected their tombs in their lifetime, there is no such record 
for Babur, Humayun or Akbar. We also know that in the last years of his 
reign, Akbar had not built any costly building except the Baland darwaza 
the addition of which proclaimed his hold over North India and the new 
conquests in the south. We also know that he had not constructed any costly 
mausoleums after the death of his dearest friend, Abul Bazl, his two sons, 
Murad and Danyal, or his mother, Mariam Makani. So we may a priori 
conclude that he had not spent any large sum of money over his own tomb even. 

There are also positive evidences that the building — at least the greater 
part of it — ^was constructed in Jahangir’s reign. Let us first of aU quote 
Jahangir’s own words. He says,i ‘I had wished that my father’s tomb should 
be without a parallel in the world. While the constructions were going on, 
Khusrau’s rebellion took me to Lahore and the architects had built in their 
own way, so that a fairly large sum had been spent in the last three or four 
years. Now {i.e. on the 28th of October, 1608), I ordered that the masons 
after consulting the wise men should reconstruct some portions of it and by 
degrees a lofty building came into existence.’ It is clear from this quotation 
that the work had been going on for at least three years and the mention of 
the fourth year is made as the third year of his reign had been completed at 
the time of his writing ^ : it was his ambition to raise an unparalleled building 
and he regretted the interruption due to Khusrau’s rebellion. 

Many eminent writers have maintained that the foundation of the mauso- 
leum were laid by Akbar himself. We have already mentioned Fuhrer to be 
one: the others were Fergusson,® Havell,* Latif.® Vincent Smith® and 
Professor Talukdar * are in favour of Jahangir being its builder. P. Brown 
is undecided between the claims of the father and the son.® The considera- 
tions that weighed with the former writers were : 

(1) that the rulers themselves built their tombs and spent large sums 
- on them and any neghgence on their part to do so was niggardly 
made up by their successors, and for illustration have quoted 
the fates of Shah Jahan, Salim Shah Sur, Abul Hasan, the last 
ruler of Crolconda, and Sikandar Adil Shah, the last ruler of 
Bijapur. The statement is not wholly true, for Jahangir’s 
, mausoleum built after his death is a costly edifice and the same 
^ might be said mth regard to Tughluq Shah, Firuz Tughluq, 
j. Sayyid Muhammad Shah, Buhlul Lodi, Sikandar Lodi and 

fe; Humayun the Mughal. If Babur had no such costly tomb it was 


^ See tlx© Tmuh-i-Jahmgiri^ Vol. I, 152. 

2 He had ascended the throne on the 24th of October, 1605, 

» Hulory of Indian and Eastern ArchUecture, Yol. 11, 298. 

: ^ Indian 176. fi Agm, 168. 

« BiMmy of Erne Art in India and CsyUrn, 180. 

7 Se©hisarticl©on‘th© bmiderof Akbar’stomb’in th©jro«ffwiU/#j^ U.P. BisUmofa So&kty, 
January, 193i. 

« See the Cambridge History of India, IV, 549. 
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because there was no available space to raise a large edifice on 
the slopes of the hill called the Shah-i~Kabul or the Sher 
darwaza,3. where Babur had desired to be buried after death 
and Aurangzib was also denied the same honour because of his 
own instructions to his children. In the case of Akbar his 
successor, Jahangir, was eager to perpetuate his father’s 
memory by an unparalleled edifice; 

(2) the peculiar pyramidal shape of the mausoleum, the only k>ther 
building of its type being the Panch mahal. The writers are 
unable to associate any other king but Akbar with such buildings 
of unusual type. 

Actually it is one of Jahangir’s works, who had commenced it immediately 
after accession, spent a large sum of money before he discovered in October 
1608 that it wb.s not built in accordance with his plan. So he ordered some 
portions to be pulled down and then in another five years completed it. The 
garden itself had existed from Akbar’s time as is evident from the construction 
of the walls in two stages. 

Against Jahangir’s own statement, it is not wise to assume that Akbar 
had planned the building and laid its foundations. In his last years, various 
events had saddened Akbar and he was leading a lonely and morose life and 
felt little interest in tombs. The person who with all his might and glory 
was fairly humble in character ^ and who had raised no large edifice on the 
tombs of any of his relations or friends, may not be expected to take interest 
m his own. 

Let us describe the mausoleum. It lies in the Sikandara village some six 
miles north-west of Agra in the midst of a garden 3^ furlongs square. The 
garden walls are 24' high and battlemented at the top; at each angle there is 
an octagonal battered bastion 43' high, surmounted by a small domical kiosk 
and between the bastions there were other towers. The chief entrance is 
through a high gateway in the middle of the south wall and there were other 
smaller entrances through the east and west walls. The arched edifice on 
the north corresponding to the south gate or those in the middle of the east 
and the west sides are false gates. Edmund Smith ® draws our attention 
to the fact that the surrounding walls were built in two stages and mentions 
that the lower stage, 12' O'" in height, was built by Akbar and that the upper 
stage was built by Jahangir when it was discovered that the passers-by, 
mounted on elephants, could notice what was going on inside the enclosure. 
Prom the south entrance gateway a raised causeway, 75' wide, leads to the 
mausoleum, situated in the middle of the garden and there are similar 
causeways leading to the three other blind gates. In the qentre and at its end 
the causeway broadens to contain tanks and fountains. 

^ Babur’s tomb is on tbe 14tb terrace of the bill. 

^ As some of bis sayings on pp. 386, 387, 388, 39^4, 396, 398 and 399 of tbe 
; ^ am too 33QWiy to be quoted# ' ' 

Alcbar’s tamb,,7^^ ^ ^ ; 
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The mausoleum itself measures 339' square standing on a platform 496' 
square and has five storeys, each successive storey gradually lessening so that 
the whole looks pyramidal in form. There are numerous kiosks on each 
terrace and the alcoved entrance to the building is raised higher than the first 
storey and corresponding constructions have been made on the other sides. 

The mortuary chamber lies below the ground, measuring 40' square, and 
is covered by a dome 60' in height. Originally the chamber was adorned 
with paintings in colour but now the whole has been whitewashed and looks 
severely plain. Subdued light is admitted by small openings high up the wall 
and the entrance to the chamber is by a dark passage, 105' in length, the walls 
of which ‘are finished in polished stucco 
' The entrance archway to the building is of considerable height and reaches 
the fourth floor. Its noble pendentive and architrave in black and white 
marble, the abutments in mosaic panels and the marble kiosks with decorations 
in the Maltese crosses make it an impressive adjunct. 

The mortuary chamber is surrounded on the ground floor by cloisters 
which are provided with an octagonal tower at each angle. Adjoining the 
southern entrance on the two sides are the cloister bays which have been en- 
closed to contain the tombs of some Akbar’s daughters and of Sulaiman Shikoh, 
Shah Alam II^s son, and his wife. The excellent marble, its arabesque tracery^ 
the beautifully carved Quranic texts, the rosettes and the floral ornamentations 
of the upper tiers of the plinths of the tomb, attract the attention of a visitor. 

Each storey lessens in area, e.g. the ground floor occupies 339', the first 
floor 182' T, the second 109' 8", the third 88' and the top floor 87' 7'', in each 
case the corridors surrounding the floors being included. The last has an open 
terrace and a raised platform 38' square evidently meant for a domed kiosk 
over the cenotaph. Both Fergusson and Smith think that the building 
without the dome looks truncated, as here the four corner towers overlook 
the central terrace and we know that according to the Muslim artists the 
centre of a budding should be its highest point. 

The southern vestibule on the ground is cruciform in shape and elaborately 
decorated; the ceiling is groined and in its centre is an exquisite medallion 
with a sunflower in its centre surrounded by a gilded arabesque scroll on deep 
blue ground, the outer edge being in red. The lower portions of the walls 
are covered with geometrical dados. There are other ornaments, illuminated 
Quranic verses and representations of plants on the two sides of the vestibule. 
Altogether the vestibule and its entrance with its jail work are gorgeous 
examples of Mughal ornamentation where every decoration is in order and 
eloquently proclaim the taste of its founder, Jahangir. 

Not only are the Maltese crosses noticeable on the north pavilions at the 
top of the entrance archway but there are other kiosks with Hindu domes 
on the lower terraces. Even the profuse decoration is in accordance with the 
Hindu spirit of architecture. 

The sarcophagus of the emperor in an underground crypt measures 13' x 8' 
and ia comparatively plain. It -was desecrated by the unruly Jats in the 
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eighteenth century who scattered the bones of the dead emperor and it is 
possible that the original stones were as gorgeously decorated as the rest of the 
bmlding and the present tomb is only a poor substitute set up by his indigent 
descendants of the eighteenth century. 

The glory of the mausoleum lies in its top floor. In contrast to the red 
sandstone of the lower terraces, the topmost one and the two staircases lABjling 
to it are of marble. The open floor, 70' s<}uare, made up of a variety of stones 
contams in the middle an exquisite cenotaph, 6' 10" x 2' 7' x 3' 3* inscribed with 
ninety-nine names of AUSh and at the head and foot are carved the words 
AUaho-Alcbar, ‘God is Great’ and Jalla-Jalaluhu, ‘exalted be his glory’, sur- 
rounded by the most delicate floral ornamentation. Edmund Smith points 
out that among the flowers the lily, the almond and the dahlia are noticeable 
and concludes from the cloud-forms on the panels that the artists were the 
Chinese. As these flowers and cloud-forms are also noticed in the decorations 
of some of the buildings at Eatehpur,! it is possible that the artists were the 
same or descendants of those that had worked there.® Even the qalamdan or 
pen-box at the top of the cenotaph is splendidly chiselled in arabesque patterns. 
The butterflies and insects noticed flitting from flower to flower in the north 
and south panels give a realistic touch to the decorations. At the head of 
the cenotaph is a pedestal which used to hold a chiragh or the incense burnt 
in honour of the dead. Altogether the cenotaph attests to the akin anH 
ingenuity of the Mughal artists and maintains the reputation of Jahangir 
as a connoisseur of art. 

The topmost courtyard is surrounded by cloisters closed on the outside 
by beautiful marble open screens. Their trellis work is marvellous and 
patterns are numerous in design. As mentioned above, the central area, 38' 
square, of the open floor is raised probably to be covered with a dome. The 
intention was never carried out because on second thought Jahangir probably 
found the open area more suited to an assembly of mourners in honour of the 
dead® and the iron rings on the surrounding walls were provided for the 
awnings to protect the mourning audience from the sun, rain, dew or cold. 
The open space was also more in accordance with the active life led by the 
Mughal chiefs in their original home in Central Asia.* Jahangir must also 
have remembered Akbar’s veneration for the sun and his statement when 
Birbal’s corpse could not be discovered that it was well that sun itself purified 
the Raja’s bones.® It is not possible to uphold the view that the absence 
of the dome was due to Jahangir’s neglect after his marriage with Nur Jahan 
for more than one reason : 


1 e.g. in the Turki Sultana’s house. 

2 There is an interval of 30 to 40 years in the dates of construction of the two sets of buildings. 
® The absence of the central dome in the Diwan-i-khas at Fatehpur-Sikri is similarly 

explained. 

^ This point has been over-emphasized by some of the histonans. More than a hundred 
years had passed since Babur left 0. Asia for Kabul in 1504. 

* See the Badauni, II, 362. 
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1. Jahangir must have completed this mausoleum before undertaking 
the construction of the south gateway and the other blind gateways and 
since the former entrance has two inscribed dates corresponding to 1612 and 
1613, it is clear that the construction had continued after his marriage in 
1611 and that the mausoleum had been completed according to Jahangir’s 
plan. 

2. Nur J ahan was a talented lady who, in the years following her marriage 
with Jahangir, was a great help to her husband in the development of art and 
some of the artistic productions of this reign were due to the joint efforts of 
the two.^ Such a lady would never have allowed her husband to leave such a 
unique representation in stone as Akbar’s mausoleum in a state of incompletion. 

There are four sets of distiches inscribed all round the courtyard, the first 
one on the west cloisters praises God and the sense of justice that He bestows 
on the kings. One couplet is 

‘And whilst choosing the path of justice, they might look upon strangers 
as upon themselves.’ 

On the south and east cloisters are the praises of Akbar who is wrongly put 
down ascending the throne in 962 instead of 963 A.H.^ Some of the verses are : 

(1) ‘He (Akbar) adorned the world with his justice and equity.’ 

(2) ‘At the foot of his throne had gathered eminent men of all nations.’ 

(3) ‘He took kingdoms in war on the first attack and in the twinkling 

of an eye again gave them away to feasts.’ ^ 

(4) ‘Whoever took refuge under this throne rose ' 

(5) ‘His fame filled entirely the world and he ruled for fifty-two years 

with glory.’ 

The verses on the north cloisters regret the faithlessness of the fate and of the 
world : 

‘Although the age through the justice of Shah Akbar became like the 
highest paradise and although the world was happy in his time 
and earth yielded to his rule, unfeeling fate led (him) to eternal life.’ 
Incidently Akbar’s love for Shaikh Sadi’s poems is mentioned. 

Next to the mausoleum, the noticeable work is the southern gateway 
with its four marble minars.^ It is built in two storeys, is 75' in height, 
137' across and 100' deep and has an open platform in front. There is a small 
arched stone gate, 8' 7^ wide, in the middle of the south side of the platform 
which is the only remnant of the railings that surrounded the platform. The 
alcoved archway is 61' high and 44' wide, the spandrels of the bigger arch in 
front and the smaller arch at the back are adorned with rich arabesque scrolls 


« * Ab for ©xomple the construction of the Itimaduddaula of Agra or the Shalimar of Kashmir. 

« It is strange that Jahangir made a mistake about the date of accession of his own father. 
« After his conquests Akhar either returned them to the foe as in Bajputana or distributed 
thaoa among Ms mansabdSrs. 

^ They had been broken by the Jats in the eighteenth century but were restored in 1905 

by herd OorsBoMs orderV^ ^ 
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in white and black marble mosaic. The panels of geometrical figures with 
their inlaid borders on the two abutments are other illustrations of the superb 
mosaic work. • 

It has several inscriptions, whfie a few others have been lost. They are 
either too long and verbose in language or mere poetical effusions. It will 
suffice for us to notice the following points about them : 

1. The south fa 9 ade was completed in 1612 and the north a year later, 
both being the work of the famous caUigraphist, Abdul Haqq bin Qasim 
Shirazi. 

2. ' Sikandara was called Bihistabadi probably after the death of Akbar 
who was entitled Arsh Ashianl. 

3. AU sorts of compliments and titles have been bestowed on him 
among which the title of Sahibqirdn was one. As at the time of his birth 
there was an unusual constellation of stars, he deserved the title even better 
than Timur or the later Shah Jahan. 

4. Akbar died on the twelfth of Jwmdda II, 1014 A.H. (17th October, 
1606). 

5. ‘His empire was safe from ruin because the emperor had no ties with 
the perishable world signifying that his spiritual zeal and not mere worldly 
ambition had strengthened his hold on his subjects. 

6. ‘He was by long descent a Padshah, had established the regulations 
of pomp and government and imder his shelter God’s creatures are at rest.’ 

7. All kinds of hyperbolic praise have been bestowed on Jahangir, e.g. 
‘he has the grandeur of Darius, the triumphs of Alexander, the justice of 
Naushirwan, the pomp of Sulaiman, the power of the fate, the strength of the 

destiny, the height of Saturn ; he possesses the world; he is 

a lord of the happy conjunction who with regal splendour has carried the 
banner of conq^uest beyond the heights of Simak’.^ How fulsome the praises 
were will be realized by those who know the defects in Jahangir’s character. 

8. Akbar’s love for the sun and moon was inherited by his son, Jahangir ,3 
also, and this was expressed by the verse 

‘May his (Akbar’s) soul shine like the rays of the sun and moon in the 
light of God.’ 

To conclude: 

(o) Akbar’s tomb is another illustration of the garden-tombs of the 
Mughal rulers and the massive gateway with its four minara, 
the noble mausoleum, the broad causeway and the extensive 
garden produce a ^atial effect eminently suited to the euviron- 
ment; 

(6) there are five storeys to the building, a sarcophagus and two ceno- 
taphs, one on the third floor and the other on the top floor; 


i See also the I’twufc-t-J'aAdns'Jrt, I, 249. ® The name of two stars. 

• JahangiT writes in the Timik, I, 61 : ‘Honour the luminaries (the sun, moon, etc.) which 
the manifesters of Qod’s light ’ 
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(c) the mortuary chamber rises up to the second floor where openmgg 

have been made in the sloping galleries to allow light to reach 
the chamber; hence the central area of the ground floor and the 
next two floors are hollow and not approachable; the third and 
the fourth floors which are approachable have cenotaphs in the 
centre; 

(d) the numerous kiosks, arcades and balconies have made the building 

look somewhat light and to that extent it has lost its mourning 
outlook. P. Brown, while calling it unsurpassed in delicacy 
and finish, considers it disappointing as it lacks the mass effect 
and the quality of coherence ; 

(e) while the same writer is not sure whether Akbar or Jahangir was 

responsible for the design of the structure; he thinks that the 
latter interposed to introduce modifications in his father’s plan 
more suited to a summer palace than to a royal mausoleum; 
the statement that Akbar had made a plan of the building, 
and built some portion is a mere surmise and rests on no solid 
foundation except that the garden existed m the great emperor’s 
time; 

(/) the building has many peculiar features: 

(1) no approach to the centre of each terrace for the three 
lower storeys, (2) the two cenotaphs instead of one, (3) the 
four marble miimrs which are attached not to the central 
mausoleum but to the south gateway, adorned by superb 
mosaic work, (4) the three blind gateways and the small 
openings on the east and west walls, (5) the construction of the 
lower portion of the mausoleum in red sandstone and the 
marble, (6) profuse use of the various colours which 
have been so skilfully combined that whereas one of them 
alone would have offended the eye, their combination pleases 
it, e.g. the medallion in the centre of the ceilmg of the 
vestibule on the ground floor in gold or blue background 
with a red border, (7) the numerous geometrical patterns 
in the trellis work of the topmost floor, (8) the inscriptions 
which are more or less meaningless, (9) the beautiful traceries 
on the central and other cenotaphs, (10) the three false 
gates have decorations including representations of the Persian 
jugs and Indian birds and plants. 

{^) One may be permitted to remark that the parsimonious Akbar 
would have been loth to so lavishly spend on his mausoleum. 
Not only would the plans have been different to make it look 
more substantial but the marble decorations would have been 
mostly avoid^. Jahangir, the ooimoisseur of the lighter arts, 
made the . buflding look origmal and suited to his taste but 
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according to the artists of today, it looks frivolous, a grave 
defect for such a costly and solemn work.i It is possible that 
in the construction of the tomb he was imitating his father’s 
Panch rmhal. But what suited a pleasure resort for the royal 
ladies did not look appropriate to a mausoleum. Jahangir 
fails as an architect though in other branches of art, e.g. painting, 
he was eminently successfuL 

(h) Sayyid Muhammad Latif has stated that Akbar was buried with 
his head towards the west. 2 We do not know his authority 
for the statement; if it be Badauni, then the author has made a 
slight mistake. What the contemporary historian writes is 
that Akbar’s orders were for burial of a corpse with his head 
towards the east and feet to the west. Actually at Sikandara 
the head lies towards the north and feet to the south and face 
probably turned to the west, for Jahangir would not deviate 
from the established practice of the Muslims at the time of 
his accession when Prince Khusrau was making a bid for the 
throne. Of course, after the desecration of the tomb by the 
Jats, the sarcophagus did not contain any remains of the great 
emperor. 


KALA-AZAR AND ITS CONQUEST 
By 

Sib Upendbanath Bbahmachabi, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., P!n.I., F.R.A.S.B., 

P.I.A.S., Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichael Medical College, 

Calcutta 

Kala-azar was once one of the most terrible of tropical diseases. It is 
due to an infection by a kind of parasites which are allied to those of a peculiar 
boil met with m Delhi and western parts of Asia. It occurs in children and 
adults and is characterized by a high death rate in cases not treated with 
antimony. The disease may last for a few months to two or three years, or 
rarely more. 

It is accompanied by irregular fever and enlargement of spleen and 
frequently also of liver, a gradual downhill course, with progressive emaciation, 
diminution of white and red cells of the blood, and tendency to bleeding in 
different parts of the body. It is usually terminated by extensive destructive 
ulceration of the cheeks and gums or some other disease, such as, dysentery, 
pneumonia or tuberculosis. The disease was confounded with malaria for 
upwards of one hundred years. Eight years ago, I discovered certain alrin 
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manifestations dne to the parasites of this disease, which may have a very 
important bearing on the problem of its transmission. 

The iSrst epidemic manifestation of the disease in Bengal could probably 
be traced to a peculiar type of fever occurring in Jessore in 1824 or 1825, 
called ^ Jwar-Vikar’, which, Elliot considered, was very similar to ^Burdwan 
Fever ’ in 1 882. Clarke pointed out that there was a disease occurring in Assam 
known as kala-azar or black sickness, from the darkened colour which the skin 
assumed in chronic cases, the ravages of which decimated and in some instances 
depopulated numerous districts in the Garo Hills as far back as 1869. 

The disease occurs extensively in the eastern parts of India, especially in 
the districts through which the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra pass. The 
provinces of Assam, Bengal, parts of Madras, especially the city, Bihar and 
Orissa, and the eastern parts of the United Provinces are the chief endemic 
areas. Outside India there are endemic areas in certain parts of China, Asiatic 
Russia, Russian Turkestan, Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

It is endemic in parts of Europe bordering on the Mediterranean, e.g. 
the southern parts of Italy and in Sicily. It occurs in Greece, chiefly in the 
islands of Spetsa and Hydra, Isolated cases of the disease have been reported 
from southern Spain and Portugal and from southern France. Cases have also 
been described in Moscow as well as in Vienna and Riga. 

It is endemic in almost the whole of the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
and recently the disease has been discovered in Kenya Colony. 

In India epidemics of kala-azar once acquired a home in Assam, but such 
epidemics are unknown in Assam in more recent times due to intensive mass 
treatment of the disease. 

Among the various theories advanced for the propagation of the disease 
are the two following: (1) infection by bites of infected insects, and (2) infec- 
tion by contaminated food. 

Among the possible carriers of the disease by biting insects may be 
mentioned the flea, the bed bug and the sandfly. In the case of fleas it was 
once suggested that the dog flea may be infected by biting infected dogs, and 
in the case of the bed bug or the sandfly by biting an infected person. The 
flea and bug theories have now been exploded, though they were once regarded 
as most plausible ones, the dog flea being held responsible for infantile kala-azar 
in the Mediterranean basin. More recently, a certain variety of sandfly has 
been regarded to be the carrier of the disease. This theory is based upon 
certain observations that the parasites undergo some forms of development in 
the stomach of the sandfly. 

For some time there was no other experimental evidence in favour of the 
ossihility of the infection taking place through bites of infected sandflies. 
Thus Shortt, Director of the Kala-azar Commission, found that experi- 
mental animals, subjected, in thousands of experiments, to bites of sandflies 
known to be mfeoted with parasites of kala-azar, in no case contiBiCted 
the disease. In Ms earlier experiments he found that no single human 
volunteer cordd be infected by the bites of even heavily infected sandflies. 
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More recently, however, hamsters and a few human volimteers have been 
‘ infected by means of infected sandflies. On the other hand, some new 
experiments of Shortt leave no option but to reopen the possibilities of food 
infection which was once discarded. Certain experiments on mice also led to 
the same conclusion. It is known that the parasites of kala-azar escape in 
the urine in living form and it is most probable that they also escape in the 
faeces. The obvious line of future experimentation, therefore, is to determine 
the avenues from which living forms of the parasite may leave an infected 
, person and how far these forms will exist in various food materials, such as 
milk. 

Clinically I observed years ago that double infection of kala-azar and 
typhoid or paratyphoid is not uncommon. These observations also lead to the 
conclusion that infection with the virus of kala-azar may take place through the 
* iatestinal tract by means of food . I throw out the suggestion that an individual 
who has had typhoid or other forms of ulcers in his intestines may be infected 
'' with the parasites of kala-azar through these ulcers by contaminated food. 

There are, therefore, two lines of investigations for the future : (1) Does 
infection take place through food ^ or (2) Does it take place through bites of 
an infected insect, say the sandfly ? The recent consensus of opinion is that 
the disease is propagated by the bites of some kind of sandflies. 

The recent discoveries in the treatment of the disease constitute one of the 
greatest advances in tropical medicine. They hstve revolutionized our ideas 
' about its mortality which has been reduced from 95% to 6% or even less. 
It was doubtless a very great advance in the treatment of the disease 
from massive doses of quinine to that of tartar emetic which was the first 
antimony compound introduced for the treatment of kala-azar by Rogers in 
India, by Castellani in Ceylon, and by Cristina and Caronia in Italy. Soon 
after its introduction, I conceived the idea of using sodium antimonyl tartrate, 

% sometimes called Plimmer’s salt, and the original bottle containing the first 
sample of this compound used by me more than 25 years ago is stiU preserved. 
Tartar emetic was soon replaced by this compound. 

The next method of treatment introduced by me was the intravenous 
administration of metallic antimony in a state of very fine subdivision, which 
was attended with remarkable benefit. I have pointed out . in a paper 
that I read in the Calcutta Medical Club that when injected intravenously the 
/ particles of antimony are picked up by the same cells in the spleen as those 
that harbour the parasites of kala-azar and thus the two contending agents 
come in closest contact with each other in these tissue cells, and the fight ends 
most remarkably in the complete destruction of the parasites in the speediest 
way. 

The next further advance in the treatment of kala-azar was the introduction 
- ;of certain organic, compounds of antimony. The use of these compounds in. 

kala-azar infection has been the subject of my research fru many years. In 
■ 1920, soon after I had been financed by the Indian Research Fund Association, 
some of these compounds were prepared for the first time in India in my 
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laboratory in the Calontta Campbell Hospital, and I immediately brought to 
the notice of the Governments of Bengal and India and the Governing Body 
of the Indian Besearch Fund Association the potentialities of these com- 
pounds in the treatment of Indian kala-azar. 

Early in 1921, in the course of my research, I discovered an urea antimony 
compound for the treatment of kala-azar. Its introduction and my other 
researches on antimonial compounds opened up a new vista in the treatment 
of the disease in India, by means of therapeutic organic antimonials. This 
urea compound I named 'Urea stibamine’. 

I shall not detain you here with the romance of urea stibamine, however 
interesting it may be. But I recall with delight that memorable night in the 
Calcutta Campbell Hospital at Sealdah when after a very hard day’s work at 
about 10 p.m.' in a little room with a smoky, dimly-burning kerosene lamp, 
but with Heaven’s light as my guide, I foxmd that my experiments in the . 
preparation of this compound were up to my expectations. But I did not 
know that night that God had put into my hands a wondrous thing and that 
this little thing would save the lives of millions of my fellow-men. 

I soon found its toxicity to be low. I gave my first mjection to my 
patient with a dubious mind. The results were remarkable and surpassed all 
my expectations. Feelings of hope, however, alternated in my mind with 
those of depression, as it was a matter of extreme difficulty to prepare the 
compound in its purest state and sometimes I despaired of success. My 
assistants always stood by me in my moments of despair and with youthful 
hopes strengthened my mind. I carried on my observations incessantly at 
great personal sacrifice and not without much inconvenience to the practice of 
my profession as a physician. My first series of cases treated, with this com- 
pound were published early in 1922; soon after this, most remarkable results 
were obtained with it by Major Shortt in ShUlong to whom I sent the com- 
pound for trial at the request of Col. Greig, Director of Medical Besearch in 
India. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Besearch Fund Association quickly 
recognized its value from the reports of my cases in Calcutta as well as of 
those obtained jfiom Shortt and other Directors of the Pasteur Institute, 
Shillong, from Christophers, Director of the Kala-azar Commission, from 
medical officers of tea estates m Assam, and from the Government of Assam. 
In Calcutta its value was quickly recognized. Its reputation quickly spread 
aU over Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to more disi^nt places in India, 
such as Madras, Sanawar, Simla Hills and other places too numerous to 
mention, and every observer who used the drug was convinced of the great 
advance made by its discovery m the treatment of kala-azar. 

It was introduced, soon after its discovery and after a prelimmary experi- 
mental trial, by the Government of Sir John Kerr, as a preventive measure 
agaiast the disease in Assam. 

While discussing with the Director of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine the therapeutic value of this compormd, soon after its discovery, I 

, ' ' ' ' : 
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pointed ont and suggested to him the possibility of obtaining therapeutic 
aromatic antimonials from the Chemisohe Fabrik von Heyden, the only com- 
pound of that nature then available in England being stibenyl, and this 
suggestion of mine was followed by the introduction of von Heyden’s prepara- 
tions into this institution for the treatment of kala-azar. 

Today urea stibamine stands pre-eminent in the treatment of kala-azar in 
India and as a powerful prophylactic against the disease, and I have now the 
supreme satisfaction in my mind that the treatment that has been evolved out 
of my research has saved the lives of millions of sufferers in my country. A 
disease which for centuries was considered incurable, destroyed millions of 
human lives, ruined famihes, decimated villages and retarded prosperity in the 
affected parts of India, has now lost its terrors and the sufferings of the 
afflhcted have been mitigated. Epidemics of the disease have been forgotten 
and the places formerly affected are becoming healthy localities. 

The following extract from the speech of His Excellency Sfr John Kerr, 
while bidding farewell to the Legislative Council in Assam in 1926, shows the 
value of the campaign against kala-azar by mass treatment of the disease. 
His Excellency remarked: ‘We may now say that victory, if not in sight, is 
assured. The progress in the campaign against kala-azar in Assam has been 
phenomenally rapid, and if it continues at the present rate, there is an excellent 
prospect of the dread scourge being brought under complete control in a few 
years.’ 

The last word about the treatment of kala-azar has not, however, yet 
been said, though we are nearer to it than in the case of any other tropical 
disease. I hope that an antimony compound will be discovered which it 
wiE be possible to administer with benefit by the mouth, thanks to the progress 
of synthetic chemistry. 

The economic effect of the discovery of the cure of kala-azar must be very 
^ great in the provinces of Assam and Bengal, and in other parts of India and 
abroad where the disease occurs. 

This disease in its epidemic manifestation constituted, according to Rogers, 
the old ‘Burdwan Fever’ which raged in Bengal in the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
and converted many parts of Bengal into a ‘valley of the shadow of death’. 
Its terrible nature is well described in the following words of a conteinporary 
writer : ‘The devastation of the epidemic has a very sad tale to tell. Countries 
that once smiled with peace, health, and prosperity, have been turned into 
hot-beds of disease, misery and death. Villages that once rang with the 
cheerful, merry tunes of healthful infants, now resormd with loud wailings and 
lamentations. Huts which offered too little space for their occupants, are 
left without a tenant. The skulls of human beings now strew the fields at 
every few yards’ distance. The feU disease has mocked every human effort 
,*.ajid absorbed in its powerful grasp, day by day and inch by inch, every 
blessed spot which once used to be prized for its salubrilgr.’ 

General Gorgas, speaking in 1914 on yellow fever control, stated that its 
eradication would command the attention and the gratitude of the world and 
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the thing could be done. Today yellow fever is in full retreat in the Americas. 
The same will one day be said of kala-azar, and it may be hoped that before 
long the disease will be completely banished from India^ and other parts of the 
world where it occurs. The signs of its retreat in Assam are already within 
sight, thanks to intensive mass treatment with urea stibamine which, at the 
present day, is the most effective prophylactic against the disease. 

That day wiE be the happiest and proudest day of my life, if it falls to 
my lot to see it. I shall never forget that little room where urea stibamine 
was discovered, the room where I had to labour for months without a gas point 
or a water tap, and where I had to remain contented with my old kerosene 
hurricane lamp for my Work at night. The room still remains but the signs of 
a laboratory in it have completely disappeared. To me it will ever remain 
as a place of pilgrimage, where the first light of urea stibamine dawned upon 
my mind. Let me tell you that this light did not emanate from inside 
marbled halls with crystal doors; and other lights may emanate for the 
well-being of mankind from still more insignificant and unfrequented comers 
of the boundless atmosphere of scientific research, where there is pride and 
pleasure to work in the midst of difficulties. 



BUDDHISM IN GUJARATI LITERATURE 
By 


DrwAN Bahabxtb Kbishnaiai M. Jhayeei, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Asoka chose the rook at Giraar as one of the places for his propaganda. 
Buddhists selected places like KAnheri, Jogeshwari and Elephanta near 
Bombay, for their cave residences. Gimar is in Kathiawad, i.e. Saurashtra, .r 
the other places are in the ancient Lata province. Modern Gujarat and 
Kathiawa^, therefore, had not wholly been ignored by the followers of Buddha. 
However, Brahmin and Jaina influence was so powerful on this side of India 
that the religion of Buddha could not eradicate it effectively. For this reason 
Buddhism is hardly referred to in old or even mediaeval Gujarati Hterature, 
excepting where Avatars (Incarnations) are mentioned. The Brahmins had 
very shrewdly incorporated Buddha in their list of Avatars, as an Avatar, 
and along with other Avatars, he too_ is mentioned as one of them by the 
poets. But it was left to the present times to study and bring forward the 
good points of one of the greatest religions of the world and its propounder 
It began with the late Mr. Narayan Hemchandra, a voluminous writer who 
flourished half a century ago, and who was a devotee of Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore and a companion of Keshav Chandra Sen. He knew Bengali 
well. From Bengali sources he gave us details of the life of Buddha } 
{Btiddhadem charitra). A few years thereafter, another Gujarati writer, a 
deep student of different religions, Mr. Monilal N. Doshi, B.A., prepared 
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Life of Buddha (A.D. 1901) and his Upadesha (A.D. 1912) from various 
. sources, and the same were published by the late BMkshu Akhandanand, who 
spent his whole life in the cause of making literature as cheap as possible. 
This was the first systematic attempt of spreading knowledge about Buddha 
and Buddhism in Gujarat. Later, the work was taken up by the* Oujarat 
PurdtaUva Mandir of Ahmedabad, which owed its existence to the inspiration 
of Mahatma Gandhi, when he was residing at Sabarmati. Dharmanand 
Kosambi, who is a student of Buddhism and a scholar of international fame, 
has contributed the largest number of books bearing on this subject. In 
1924 were published the Dhammapada translation from the original with 
notes, in collaboration with Prof. B. V. Pathak, and the Buddha IMd 8dr- 
sangmha,^ and Ahhidhammattha sangdho. This was followed by the 8amddM~ 
mdrga and Bauddhasanghno ParicJiaya (1925). .H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda had invited Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi to deliver a series of lectures 
on Buddha in A.D. 1910. Based on the subject matter of that series and on 
other materials he gave to Gujarat his Buddha Charitra in A.D. 1937, a book 
which till now is the final work on the subject. The Jain Sahitya Prakashak 
Samiti of Ahmedabad published this book. In between Gujarati poets were 
trying their best at versifying the salient incidents in the life of Buddha. The 
late Kavi Botadkar had in simple but pathetic lines versified the Eetum 
Home (Grihagamana) of Buddha, and the late Mr. Narsinha Bao Divalia, 
one of the best lyric poets of Gujarat, had begun to turn his attention to this 
fascinating topic. 

On 18th May, A.i). 1924, Buddha Jayanti was celebrated on the Sea-Shore 
at Juhu, a suburb of Bombay, where Gandhiji was staying at the time. He 
took part in the proceedings and verses composed for that occasion were 
sung by little girls giving an outline of the life and preachings of Buddha. 
They were written by Narsinha Bao. Later, the Light of Asia by Sir Edwin 
Arnold attracted him and he selected about seven prominent events of his 
' life, like the parting from Yashodhara, incidents with Kisa Gotami and Sujata, 
and versified them in lines, which, due to their pathos and sentiment, have 
found an abiding place in Gujarati hterature. He has published the collection 
in book-form — Bvddhacharit — ^with coloured illustrations and copious notes 
(A.D. 1934). Another celebrated poet of Gujarat, KaviNanSlali has absorbed 
the spirit of his life, and still younger writers, who are rising and coming into 
light and fame like Sundaram and Uma Shanker Joshi, have taken to the 
subject as full of possibilities for the exercise of their imagination and pen 
and have been writing on it. On the whole, modem Gujarati literature has 
dealt with the life of Buddha and his teachings {Upadesha) and there is no 
likelihood of its being neglected in the future. 

1 This work had passed through three editions by A.D. 1930 and it has proved very popular, 
f It was originally written in Marathi (A.B. 1914) and translated into Gujarati by Nilkantha 
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A. M. Ghatagb, M.A., Ph,D. 

Compared to Sanskrit, the Prakrit languages show a bewildering variety 
of changes in their phonology, morphology and syntax, and produce an 
impression of artificiality by the extent and regularity of such changes. On 
the other hand, we find them used for a vast literary activity with the avowed ' 
purpose of coming closer to the speeches of the populace. The way to reconcile - 
these two positions can only' be found in an attempt to trace some fundamental 
principle of linguistic change at the basis of all changes introduced in the 
Prakrits, which would render them more intelligible. 

One such principle we may hope to find in the j)honology of the Prakrits 
which would make us understand how such changes have occurred and are ^ 
made possible. In the whole range of the bewildering changes of sounds, ^ 
both vowels and consonants, which one meets in the Prakrits, there appears 
to be one thing which remains constant and guides all these changes. ThivS 
principle can be briefly formulated as the tendency to preserve the syllabic quantity 
of a word. We may now examine the working of this tendency in Prakrit 
phonology to appreciate the full extent of its operation and effectiveness. 

The best illustration of this tendency may be found in the changes of the 
conjunct consonants. Thus whether the assimilation observable in them is 
progressive or regressive, the syllabic nature of the word remains in tact. So 
Sanskrit tapta becomes tatta and yatna may change into jatta^ but the syllabic 
values of the words are in no way affected. They continue to have a long 
syllable fpllowed by a short one. In fact, a change involved in tapta becoming 
tatta can only be explained by a consideration of the following kind. The 
usual explanation that the first consonant -jp-, being purely implosive, was less 
audible than the explosive second consonant 4- and so it had a better chance 
of surviving as it actually does and assimilates the first, is not the whole truth* 
We find not only the loss of the first mute but also the gemination of the 
second and say that it has assimilated the first. But what exactly do we mean 
by this assimilation ? Obviously it is not that the mind of the speaker regards 
the first stop as a 4- by mistaken identity, nor does his anticipatory movement 
of satisfies him for the sound of -p~, though this is the starting point of the 
change. If the speaker had known that his inability to pronounce the sound ' 
-p- were harmful to the nature of the word, it would have remained a mere 
mistake and would have been duly corrected. What appears to happen 
actually is that the mind of the speaker has identified the essence of the word 
not so much with the acoustic effects of the individual sounds making up the 
word, a feeling for -p- and that for 4- following a short vowel but more with 
the sequence of two syllables, a short vowel sound followed by a group of 
consonants so as to render it heavy by position. This essential nature of the 
word impiusses the mind to such an extent that it forms the focus of attention 
at the time of uttering the word leaving all other constituents vague and 
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unimportant. In other words the syllabic structure of a word is for the speaker 
a distinctive variant while all others are non-distinctive. Once these others 
are freed from the essential nature of the word they have less chance of survival 
and drop out to the extent that they in no way affect the essential nature 
of the word. Thus after uttering the first syllable which is by nature short, 
the speaker has a vivid consciousness that it must be followed by a group of 
consonants or more accurately by a long consonant so as to give it its required 
syUabic value of length by position. When the stop is uttered, the choice 
falls naturally on the explosive -t- as clearer of the two and the tendency is to 
lengthen it to satisfy the demands of the preceding syllable and when once 
it is satisfied the speaker has no further inclination of reproducing the other 
elements of the original word.. 

The same principle appears to explain more accurately the cases of assimi 
lation where the original conjunct is made up 6f a inute and a fricative, a liquid 
or a semi-vowel. When a Sanskrit word like putra becomes putta, or a word 
like tatra becomes tattha, or even a word like satya becomes sacca- we are 
accustomed to call the changes as ordinary cases of assimilation and we say 
that the mute assimilates to itself the other sound. But the actual fact is 
more complex. In the first place the Sanskrit orthography does not appear 
to represent the actual sounds of the Sanskrit words in their totaHty and is to 
some extent responsible for the usual view of regarding them as cases of 
assimilation. It is easy to see that a conjunct like -tr- or ty- is not strictly 
of the same type as -let- or -tp- where two mutes are involved. While in the 
latter type of groups there will be a syllabic division in the body of the conjunct 
consonant separating the two sounds into two syllables marked by the plosion 
between the two, no such syUabio division is possible in the earfier type. In 
fact -tr- is nothing but the somid -t- the explosion of which takes the form of 
the sound -r- and a conjunct like -pi- has the explosion of the mute -p- in the 
form of a lateral sound, ty- would normally be a palatal -t- sound. In all 
these cases the sound would not be such as can be strictly called a conjunct 
which can be split into two parts the first of which attaches itself to the pre 
ceding syllable and makes it a close one. In other words, if the sounds are 
exactly what they are written, they would not make position and make the 
preceding syllable long. That some of the Sanskrit groups were and are ®f 
this type is evident from the fact that groups like tr-, pi- can begin a word in 
the language as in trayasva, plavate or tydga. But when such groups occur 
in the body of a word they necessarily make position and are always so treated 
This can only be possible on the supposition that in actuetl pronunciation they 
were real conjunct consonants and involved a long 'consonant as the first 
member. In ordinary orthography they were as good as *pvMra, *saMya, 
vipplava and so on. Such a soimd of these words can also be inferred from 
the fact that there was no difference of sound in the groups of words like 
sattra and putra though, following etymology, we write sat-tra (from sad 
and Pra) but pu-tra (from pu- and tra). In view of the rules of doubling given 
the Sanskrit phoneticians, which pertain more to sounds thwi to writing, 
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it cannot be imagined that the long consonant in sattra was shortened, and 
we are led to think that the simple 4- in words like putra was geminated. 
And this is in full agreement with the actual sounds. Once this thing is clear 
we can see that the change of these groups into Prakrit 4t-, -pp- or -cc- does 
not involve a case of assimilation but only that of simplification. The double 
. coiisonant is found sufficient for keeping the syllabic structure of the word and 
the following peculiar type of explosion is superfluous for that purpose, with 
the result that it gives place to the normal type of explosion. In short, it 
disappears leaving behind a long consonant. Such a supposition alone can 
explain the change of ty- to cc- where the consonant itself is palatalized. 

This principle is best verified on a limited type of change like the develop- 
ment of a glide of a sound like -b- in words of the nature of Sanskrit tdmra, 
amra becoming I^akrit tamba, ahnba, etc. That in a group like mr-, ml- a 
glide sound like -b- is prone to arise is obvious from the physiological point of 
view. It is the natural result of the lack of a very fine adjustment of the 
vocal organs; where the soft palate goes up a moment too soon and gives rise 
to the glide. This same glide is observable in the change of Anglo-Saxon 
dumerian into English slumber and Latin numerum into French nombre. 
Though the two cases are quite parallel as regards the development of the 
glide the change illustrated by English and French shows a vital difference 
from the change in Prakrit, In both the European languages the two members 
of the group (for we must assume an intermediate step where the groups arose) 
are kept along with the glide in the words slumber and nombre, but the Prakrit 
words drop one of the members of the original groups. The preservation was 
possible in the earlier case because the English word has developed a new 
syllabic sound (o) while in French the nasal sound has only nasalized the 
preceding' vowel. On the contrary in the absence of both these possibilities, 
in the Prakrits the group of two consonants was aU that was needed to preserve 
the syllabic nature of the word and quite naturally the additional sound of 
-r- or -I- was lost. From this it is but an obvious deduction that such a con- 
ception of the essential nature of a word would not allow a group of three 
consonants, which is actually the case in Prakrit. Similarly a conjunct at the 
beginning of a word served no useful purpose for the syllabic structure of the 
word and was uniformly lost. 

This very principle would explain that striking change of dropping most 
of the intervocalic consonants which gives these languages their distinctive 
appearance. . As in other languages, notably in French, the intervocalic 
consonants became voiced, turned into spirants, and as spirants were rare in 
Indo- Aryan, were finally lost. But their loss was in no way detrimental to the 
conception of the word as viewed by the speakers who stressed above all the 
number and sequence of the syllables which were kept in tact in spite of the 
loss of the consonants. As compared to the vast number of words where the 
syllables are preserved, the cases showing the Idss of syllables are quite negligible 
and most of them are simple eases of contraction. It is only when the Middle 
Indo-Aryan period is over and the New, Indo- Aryan period has begun that we 
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find a change in the idea of the nature of the word and the consequent loss of 
syllables accompanied by other changes. 

Most of the vowel changes follow the same principle. It is obvious that 
the diphthongs -ai- and -au- and the long vowels -e- ^nd -o** are not different 
in their metrical length, and following a primitive Sanskrit tendency the former 
are reduced to the latter in. Prakrits. But more interesting is the creation of 
two new sounds, the short -g- and under the pressure of the same tendency: 
In Sanskrit the long -e- and when followed by groups of consonants preserved 
their long quantity. Thus in a word like vespna or ostJm the vowels of the 
first syllables were necessarily long and were so pronounced. But these words 
were in no way different as regards quantity from words with the vowels -i- 
and -u- with a following group of consonants as in mitra or ustra. The qualities 
of the vowels were no doubt different but the metrical value of the words was 
the same in spite of the difference of quantity of the vowels in the first syllables. 
Now the difference between the two can only be about the length of the following 
conjunct consonant. If -e- and -o> were pronounced long in the first two 
words and -i- and -tfc- were pronounced short in the other two and yet the words 
had the same metrical scheme, it follows that in the first group the first member 
of the group was of a shorter duration than in the second set of words. This 
was possible because the first member of the group in Sanskrit was able to 
show some amount of variation in its length to preserve the quantity of the 
preceding vowels distinct. With the assimilation of the groups in the Prakrit 
stage no such possibility existed and the natural result was that the preceding 
long vowels were shortened. They, however, preserved their distinctive quality 
and resulted in short -g- and ^ 

A host of other changes will be found to confirm this principle. Thus 
cases of anaptyxis like in = siri, suhsma = suhuma, gemination of con- 
sonants like faila == tella, khdta = Jchatta, duhula = dugulla, simplification of 
groups like varsa = vdsa, gdtra = gdya and most of the Sandhi rules can be 
taken to illustrate this principle. 

One such change based on this principle is of greater importance in the 
explanation of the morphology and syntax of the Prakrit languages. It is 
the regular alternance between a long vowel and a short vowel with an anusvara 
after it. Both have the same metrical value and both appear to alternate 
with each other as a purely phonetic variant. Cases of spontaneous nasaliza- 
tion like vayasya = vayamsa, cdm = amsn and changes like vimMti = vud, 
simha = slha fall under this alternance. 

This alternance would explain a number of individual words which are 
otherwise obscure. So in Pali akamm for aMrsuh, bddh-in the sense of bandh- 
Ho bind’, siyam for siyd as potential third person singular of sirimsapa 
for sansrpa, niramkatvd for "^nirdkrtm, the proper name vamgUa which may 
. be the same as vdglia, the form camkl probably Sanskrit mkrl, khalwmka from 
Sanskrit khaloksa-^ bMmsanakam for bMsanaka, sanamtano for sandtano and in 
Ardha^Magadhi vikanthayai for viMUhate, samball for idlmali, ghimm for 
grume, mw4dsa for samdcmia and a number of other words. 
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‘fallen on the ground on the floor of the palace which is comparable to a 
sentence occurring soon after dismna chcmam nisinne 1 whicli would make the 
equation of chamd and cJidmam quite apparent. Similarly often a form of the 
Acc. appears to be replaced by the form of the Nom. because of this altemance. 
So Pali: imd gird abbhudlresum I ‘they uttered these words’, Ardha-Magadhi : 
itihl pumarh pavvaiyarh gihifh vd i . On the other hand the long vowel of the 
Nom. is replaced by the short vowel with an anusvara which produces a 
semblance of a form of Acc. Thus Pali: tarn hhumim rdmaneyyakam i for 
sd hhumi, etc. Ardha-Magadhi: ndsanti appdna param ca natthd | or tdranti 
appdna param ca tinnd | . 

Two very frequent constructions are best explained by this altemance. 
Thus the use of sakJdd as a predicate when the subject is Neuter or an Infinitive 
is only a phonetic variant for the regular form sakJcam. So in Pali : na sakkd 
bdlimvddhaUum | dubbacanam kim sakkd kdtuye I na ca sakkd agJiatamdnena 1 or 
AMg. sakkd saJieum dsdi kantagd I . Equally frequent is the use of atthd for 
attham in AMg. to express the purpose of an act. Thus we read appanatthd 
paratthd vd 1 or annassa attJid ihamdgao mi ] . This is probably the real explana- 
tion of the apparent use of the Acc. where we should expect an Abl. which 
ends in -a. Thus Pali : kdhm kdlam bhavd bJiavam 1 akatam dukkatam seyyo | 
or AMg. jai param maranam siyd \ . 

A further investigation would reveal many such facts both in the mor- 
phology and syntax of the Prakrit languages which would find their explanation 
in such phonetic altemances based on the fundamental priueiple of syllabic 
quantity. That this principle would also shed some light on the problem of 
derivation can be seen in the explanation of the plural forms of the Neuter 
nouns like phaldi or maJiui which correspond to Sanskrit phal&ni and madhdni 
The equation is often denied on the phonetic ground that a loss of a nasal 
should nasalize the preceding vowel and not the following one as it does in 
these cases. One can compare the development of the French nasal vowels 
in oases like chanter from Latin cantare or vent from Latin ventus. That as 
in the present case the nasal can nasalize the following vowel can be explained 
|_on the ground that it was always kept in its own syllable, and the persistence 
^of all the three syllables and their separateness may explain the nasalization 
of the final syllable and not the preceding one. In the parallel oases from 
French, one can see that the nasal nasalizes the preceding vOwel only when 
it is followed by another consonant and thus properly belongs to the preceding 
syllable. In other cases we find that Latin amare gives rise to French aimer. 

The investigation of this one principle underlying a number of phonetic 
changes would suggest that in the apparent welter of linguistic changes of the 
Prakrits there does run as an undercurrent some well-marked principle which 
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cannot be possible in a group of artificial changes produced by grammarians 
and literary men. On the contrary it suggests strongly that it was the result 
of the unconscious tendency of the speaker to value the syllabic structure of 
the word more .than anything else. This is probably the strongest proof in 
favour of regarding the Prakrit languages as having a natural origin. Because 
they have been preserved to us only in literary documents they are bound 
to show some deviations from the actual spoken forms on which they are 
based. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF 


De. K. C. Vaeadaohabi, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the Philosophy of Eamanuja we find that he calls his system 
ViSi^tadvaita, and further that he considers the nature of the souls and matter 
to be one of body to the Supreme Divine Being, and also that he prefers to 
call the soul as dem or dasa. 

Tracing the history of the word Sesa we find that it has been derived from 
the root ^is: ii§yate: that is left or that which is progeny, since it is this 
that is left over after the parent perishes: (Nxetjkta, III. 2). Though the 
Nieukta of Yaska explains &esa as offspring (III. 2),i in derivii^ the word 
^ivam in X. 17 it traces it to the root iis, meaning obviously that it is happi- 
ness, and therefore rm’ngalam, auspicious and dimm. 

The Behad-devata (VIII. 50) explains desa as that which remains or the 
remainder, not in the sense of the Niruhta but generaEy all that is left over 
(cf. VII. 37).2 

The above clearly shows that whatever may have been the general root 
from which this word of technical importance has been derived, it later signified 
that which is left after or produced. The B?had5eanyaka Upanisad a clearly 
uses this word ‘desa’ as that which remains not in the sense of progeny but as 

that which is left over: 

Piirnasya purnamaddya purwimevdvaM^yate ] 

To say that the individuals are the remams or those which have been left 
over is to affirm that de^ has not a root that would play the fundamental rdle 
which has been granted to it by later phfiosophical schools {dardanas). 

Thus we have to drop the meaning normally given to de^ as almost 
identical with avade^a,^ and seek to give it a meaning that is traceable in the 
philosophical usage to which it has been pu t by Jaimini and BAmanuja. 

1 The relationship thus expressed leads to the enunoiation of the creator.^ireature relation- 
ship as KTOund and consequent, as cause and efflect. S'esa means a creature, an effect, or attribute 
or mode or part of the Cause, Creator, Substance, or Whole. Cf. Whitney: Boors, Vbeb-jobms 
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changeably parts or mains according to the different kinds of rites. Just 
tliia kind of relationship is what is realized in our life. It is liot always that 
a man remains the main or leader in respect of si function or station in society . 
It happens that under different conditions or circumstances a man may have 
to be just a part of a bigger situation, in which another person plays the 
r61e of the Chief or Leader, however much he may he eminent in his own 
sphere. It is usually said that an egotistic person is one who would like to 
be in the limelight all the time, even as a wit remarked, ‘In the marriage a 
bridegroom and in the funeral the corpse’. Such is the tragedy of fixing up 
the part iesa as part at all times or the iesi the main as main at all times 
and circumstances. The Bradleyean view of Ethics as the definition of a man’s 
station and duties, no less than his master Hegel’s, is to be refuted because 
they fix the individual into a static scheme of the Absolute, and the dynamic 
is not taken into consideration, not merely because the main or the is the 
Absolute. 

The dynamic concept of l^e§a-iesi relationship is capable of a wide and 
interesting application even in respect of constantly changing situations which 
is the characteristic of the evolving Society. The main-subsidiary relationship 
is thus a valuable development that departs from the Theory of Remainder or 
Progeny or Creatureliness, But it is sought sometimes to explain this by saying 
that the root Ms could somehow be made to explain this angangl-bham since 
the anga is other than the angl', thus iesa is that which is other than the 
ie§i which alone focusses our attention in any dynamic context. We know 
that in the example of firing of a revolver or gun we always consider the last 
term or rather the last overt cause, the pulling of the trigger, as the cause of the 
firing of the revolver, whilst in fact a host of other co-operating circumstances 
have gone towards bringing about the effect. Do we say, however, that the 
last link in the chain of causes is the main and the others subordinate or sub- 
servient to this 1 

Yet this is precisely the meaning implied in the definition of Jaimini 
(PtTEVAMiMHiisS, III. i. 2): parartkatvat — dem because dependent on or 

existing for another. Ramanuja when explaining the relation between the 
individual 'soul and God goes to the extent of interpreting the fara in the above 
sQtra as God, the Transcendent, thoAtrue Other of the individual. In the 
■Vbdabtha Samo batta , Ramanuja writes : ParagatdtiSayadhdnecchayd ■O.padeya- 
tmmeva yasya svarupam sa desa^ parohdeM : The definition of the principal and 
the subsidiary or the subordinate which is said to exist for or do action for the 
sake of that prmcipal or in some way assist it, is not quite clear in Pueva- 
Mharriirfa and hente what is needed is that we should be able to define the words 
desa and §esi in such a manner that there cannot and should not occur the 
reciprocality in the relationship between the Divine and the human, that is to 
5 say, the Divine should never be made an instrument or subordinate or desa. 





THE EVOLETIOK OF THE CONCEPT OF i^ESA 


SO far as the human goes, for that is to make God less than the individual. 
One thing has become clear in the course of our above discussion, namely, that 
iesa means that which serves or subserves another, and is to be considered to 
be always dependent upon or existing for and in that Other, and this should 
certainly not be in respect of other individuals but only to the total. Tins, of 
course, is very difficult since considered from the point of society and nature, 
this individual and unique loyalty to the Other, the Divine, may have to be and 
indeed is forced to be via the other individuals in the succession of hierarchy 
of causes and uses. This will show that spiritual philosophy demands the 
unique direct loyalty to the One Supreme Divine, whilst it may symbolically 
or exteriorly or objectively be expressed in the indirect way through the other 
individuals placed to the comprehension of the mdividual m his spiritual 
experience as the terms in the hierarchy of temporal manifestation, higher or 
lower as the case may be. There is thus a supreme demand to understand the 
truth that the Hegelian system has in objectifying Reason or the Absolute in 
the State lost grip with the foundational reality of the individuaFs spiritual 
nature as demanding the unique revelation of the Divine relationship within 
itself. This is the true spirituality or living in the Spirit, the Divine, the Life 
Divine. 

The next step has been taken by some writers that iesa must be interpreted 
as viiesana, particular attribute of a substance and not merely as iesa — ^a 
dependent or subsidiary. It would mean that vi-iesa-na is that which is not 
the dravya or substance as such, but only its invariable and indispensable 
attribute through which alone we can know the substance but which is not the 
substance itself. This relation will represent the 

between the particular parts and the Whole or Organism. The usage above 
stated is possible according to some because they hold that affixes, though 
they alter the meaning of the roots to which they are affixed, can in some cases 
be dropped in respect of meaning whilst the root itself will shoulder the mea.nmg 
of the elided affixes. Thus we have pointed out the word iesa in Vedio usage 
really expresses the meaning of avaiesa, whilst in the Sutra-period it denoted 
the meaning of the subordinate or auxiliary and anga or part, integral with 
the whole or the principal or the main. , 

The next development shows that the meaning of the word underwent a 
further orientation in so far as it was made to stand for or express the relation- 
ship of creature, effect, attribute, mode, and servant or slave all in one complex 
structure. There seems to have resulted even a confusion due to the root ia^i 
to control and ordain, and both the meanings were incorporated in the concept 
oiiesa. 

Thus we find that in the concept of ie§a there has occurred a gradual 
importation of more than one meaning,^ till finally we have the concept of the 

^ On© more importation into this term has to be mentioned. This is the meaning that is 
deidved from th.© root M: to lie, whioh is vmd to denote that the Se^ is that whieb is lyings 
Indim mythology calls the Supreme Divine m S'm the Adiie§a is the serpent-conoh 

i'- ' ' tieDfvinej 'Ut,. 1. 174. 4i drnm m to Mm rnrnrnm .WH. 60. % 
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etc, Of. Vb»k 3 CoNOOBUAiro®, Bloomfield, p. 985: aad Boora, Vbbb-iobms aito Beomabi 

BaSHTATJCV'BS, WMliiey, p, 174 , 

Cf, Notes on the K<xthopani§odi Atianda K. Coomaraswami, N.I, AMigvmy, Yol. I, 
p. 47, note 3, He writes; *We have shown elsewhere that it is by no means accidentally that 
and Amnia are designations both of the World-serpent and of the Brahman, See my 
Ang^^toid ritan , «XAOB», ^d ** Janaka and ITSrjhdvalls.ya**, IHR., XIII 1937,* 


Organism versus its Self, It is the soul or purusa that endows the individuaFs 
body with growth, adaptation and mutational possibilities, whose Vhy^ 
has not been answered by any theory of Nature or outer evolution or 
law or chance. Nor is there any possibility of determining the ‘wherefore" 
of these growths and manifestations or mutations arriving at any end, if the 
end is something of which these organisms and organs are not aware of uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously or superconsciously. The theory of the Unconscious 
is fertile only to a limited extent as in the case of perpetuation and self- 
preservation through the structural memory; but it is incapable of leading to 
the assertion of human evolution into the vaster and wider consciousness of 
the integral whole, even if indeed this Unconscious be, as Von Hartmann and 
C. G. Jung held it to be, universal. It is the universal lower rather than the 
universal higher. As to the doctrine of subconscious awareness, it is only a 
feeling again of the presentiment of the future, anticipation of the future 
organized on the principle of biological memory even like the Unconscious, and 
it cannot help very much except in so far as it might happen to be the field in 
which the superconsciousness erects itself in some measure. But it is rather 
a thin field for such a vigorous manifestation as the Superconscious. The 
true and divine ends of man are beyond his present apprehension and yet he 
has faint gleams of the great future — his goal or end through it in his most 
inteUigent moments of anticipation; there is at the back of his consciousness 
another light that guides him to liis own superb destiny, his true self, his 
supraconscious existence, of which this waking life of his is but a remainder, 
however full it may appear comparatively speaking. That does not lose 
itself in the appearance of the unconsciousness, so as to become an automatic 
process which is precisely Vhat we should call the remainder in a consciously 
executed act. Comparing for the sake of clarity the expressions of Bergson 
in this context we may say that matter is that which is left behind by the 
process of change, is that which is registering its uniform beat of fugitive 
experiences, is that which does not permit the full manifestations of the Spirit 
having become an obstructive medium through which it has to pierce through. 
Equally the individuals are remainders in a sense caught up as diverse foci of 
Consciousness, made fugitive in matter as possible forces, when so required, 
to break through into the open life of the Supermind, or manifest them- 
selves with the increased power and light that belong to it. Then when 
Ramanuja stresses the identity of vide$a-na and S^sa {sarlra), where the viSe^aim 
is a^rthaJcs%ddhay the meaning of the organic conception becomes clear. Not 
only that, desa becomes a general concept which embraces both the inconscient 
matter and oonscient soul, though the name ^ddsa^ becomes more appropriate 
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in the case of the oonscient soul, according to Sri VenkatanStha i Thus the 
word iesa becomes essentially a technical term denoting the body that cannot 
exist apart from the Self or the Divine, who is the ultimate Self of all souls 
and bodies. 


AMBASTHA, AMBASTHA AND AMBASTHA 


De. StEYA Ksnta, M.A., D.Litt., D.Phil. (Oxon) 
Panjab University, Lahore 


Bhagavata-Purana X. 43. 2, 4 read: — 

(a) apa^yat kuvalayapidam krsno’mbasthapracoditam 1 
(p) ambasthambastha no dehy apalirama ma ciram i| 

Sudar^ana explains ‘ ambastliapracoditam ’ as ‘ hastipakaprocoditam ’ and 
Vallabha ‘ ambasthena saipkarodbhavena jatihinena ’. On (6) Vallabha 
writes: — 

nindayam vipsa | pratilomajo’mbastha iti tasya sahajadosakirtanenaiva 
tiraskaro bhavati || 

They do not attempt a derivation of the word. The word occurs in 
Pacini 8, 3. 97 and is left unexplained by all the commentators except 
Jayanta, who adds in his Padamanjari® ‘ambe tisthaty ambasthah’. He, 
however, does not explain ‘amba’ and hence is of no help in the elucidation 
of the word. Ambaftha occurs, in its feminine form, in Amara (II. 4. 72f.) 
as a synonym of certain plants and is explained by Ksirasvamin as ‘ambe 
^abde tisthaty ambastha’. Since the plant {Jasmirmm aurtcuLatwii) does 
no more live in word than any other plant, the derivation seems void of point. 
A prima facie derivation would be ‘ambayam matari tisthatity ambasthah’ 
and the same is adopted by ^abdakalpadruma for ambastha and by Bha- 
nujidiksita for ambastha in Amara. But both the ambastha man and 
ambastha plant do no more reside in mother than any other man or plant and 
hence do not, in particular, deserve that name. The real explanation of 
the word may therefore be sought somewhere else. 


^ Cf. my article ^ S'rl Mamdmi^'a^a Philosophy of Society* (Vedanta Kesan^ May 1943), where 
I have pointed out that there are nine names by which the soul is designated in the Philosophy 
of iSri Bammuja — ^namely, amAa^ praMra^ vUesana* ddsa, kcmstiibha, 4aH% bhdgamta. 

Sefatva is the abiding quality of the conscient and the inconsoient; the consciousness of the 
individual soul is ima-hhuyispia — iesat^e saU jfiaiftmm : NTriYAsmnHX^JAKAM (mem. ed», p. 113) 
disposed as it is towards the Divine the S'esi. But it is of atomic dimensions also. But this 
is increased to the fullest limit of ommscienoe when the individual soul becomes attuned 
to the Divine through devotion or love that is the fulfilment of its knowledge of His 4e§ilva (cf. 
my article on Spinoza and Edmdnuja — a comparative study 

* ambe tisthaty ambasthah 1 supi stha iti kapratyayaf) { i&yipor^ it^ hrasvatvam | ambastha 
iti safijneyaip. janapadavi^esasya If _On I. 3*. 9, ^ ^ r ^ , !• '''* *. ' 
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Brugmann,! wMe discussing the words for service and servant in the 
IB. languages, cites, among others, upa-s-ti (^as ‘ he ’), abhi-j-ti U&s ‘ be ’), 
pari-car-a and es-ana for service and ceta (*cesta?), ves-a, du-td, pari-kar-a, 
pari-car-d, pari-car-a-ka, abhi-car-a (Gk. amphi-polo-s, Lat. an-cul-us) for 
servant. 

To this list may be added Cymr. amaeth, ammaeth (%mbaeth), Celt. 
amb(i)aktos meaning ‘husbandman, tiller of the ground’, a cognate of Latin 
ambactus ‘a servant’, specially one who is sent on a message, applied by 
Caesar to the vassals or retainers of the Gallic chiefs and found in OHG. as 
ambaht, ampaht ‘a servant’, Goth, andbahts a servant , AS. ambeht, ombihit 
‘a servant’, ON. ambott, Ice. ambatt ‘a bondwoman, a handmaid’. Walde 
explains ambaktos ^ as ambi (= abhi) actus = axtos ppi. of .^ag ( ./aj). 

It is possible that the Celtic word ambaeth travelled to India as it did to 
other countries and was Sanskritized in the form of ambastha , of this we have 
a striking example in the Sanskrit surahga,. which is admittedly the Gk. 
syrinx.® The Celtic ambaeth meant ‘ a servant and in the same meaning 
it was applied, in India, to an elephant-driver, a retainer of the samanta. 

There is another possibility. The Hindi word ‘mahavat’ means an 
‘elephant-driver’. It is derived from Sanskrit ‘mahamatra’* which means 
‘great in measure’ and is applied to — 

(а) an elephant-dnver or keeper; 

(б) a man of high rank, a samanta, the mcmartai s of the Greeks. 

Now, an elephant-driver is not essentially a man of ‘great measure’ and the 
epithet seems to be a transferred one: from the elephant,® ‘who is invariably 
of large measure’, to — 

(а) an elephant-driver, a keeper; 

(б) the possessor of elephant, a samanta, a man of fortune. 

In this it may be compared with ibha ‘elephant’ and ibh-ya ‘deserving or 
possessing an elephant’. And although ‘mahamatra’ occurs in both these 
meanings, the word is not quotable in its primary sense, i.e. an elephant ; and 
this is important. 
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Ambastha (== ambhas^+stha) is an exact parallel to 'mahamatra’ 
inasmuch as the word 'ambhas’ (= of large measure = mahamatra) is not 
quotable in the sense of 'elephant’ and yet its compound 'ambastha’ means 
'an elephant-driver’, a samanta, a Ksatriya, a mighty fighter. 

That 'ambhas’ means 'of large measure’ is implied in the following. 
RV. I. 133. 5 reads:— 

pisangabhrstim ambhrnam pi^Soim indra sam mrna 1 . 

sarvam rakso m barhaya || 

Sayana explains ambhrna : 

atibhayamkaram sabdayamanam | bhran sabde I yad va mahantam 
atipravrddham ity arthafe | ambhrna iti mahannama I ambhr^iafi 
mahinaljL (Ni. III. 3. 16) iti tatra pathat H 
Sayana seizes the vital point. Vedic ambhrna, Pkt. ambhana equate with Gk. 
ombrimos,® obrimos 'massive’, Goth, abrs 'strong’, and may be derived from 
ambh", ombh- or abh-, obh-. The same ambhas (*-bhos) occurs in Latin 
triumpus,^ Gk. thriamphos (*tri-) meaning 'across (or thrice?) the massive’, 
the prefix tri, Ved. tiras, (?) Lat. trans, Goth, thairh-f upus (= ambhos, -bhas) 
meaning 'massive’, being an epithet of Bacchus, Dionysos, Mars or the 
victorious general in whose honour the dance or procession was organized; 
and with this we incidentally settle the much-debated etymology of the 
English word triumph ^ (= tri-f umphus, tri+s^mbhos, -bhas). 

The same base should now explain Latin omnis from *ombhm- or 
obhni-, the development of meaning 'all, every’ being exactly like Gk. pas 
'all’, IE. *kua-nt = Ved. sva 'swell’. Connection may exist between 
ambhas ^ and amba-ra 'sky ’, abh-ra 'cloud’, Pahl. namb-nam 'moist’, nambi- 
tan 'moisture’, Lat. nimbus 'cloud’. 

And just as it is customary to divide Gk, ampho, amphi (= Ved* abhi) 
'around’ into am 4* phi (= Goth, bi 'around, about ’), so we may analyze Gk. 
obrimos into o-fbri-mos, om-bri-mos, the second element being met with in 
brime 'anger’, brimos, bfimao, brimaino, brimoomai, brimosis; and this at 
once explains the Vedic bhr-niyate, bhr-na-ti (Ni. II. 12) in the meaning 'to be 
angry’ and bhf-nijji, ghr-ni]^ and bhr-mfi. 

Connection between ambhas, Hindi ambar 'a large heap’, Pali ambho 
'a stone’ and Santali ambao 'stout, Ml’, is patent. 

The above discussion yields ambha in the sense of elephant: ambastha 
(= ambhas+stha) would mean 'one sitting on the elephant’, i.e. a driver? 
a keeper or a samanta, a Ksatriya. 

The following paragraphs develop ambastha in the meaning of a Ksatriya. 
Rajasekharasiiri ® in his Prabandhako^a assigns prominent place to hastividya 


i Disaspiration by dissimilation. Cp. vid&tba, v^vidb: Wackemagel, Altind. Gr. I, p« 129. 

* Details: Ferdinand Johanson, Indogermaniscbe Forsobongen, 1894^ 239ff. 

^ Details: von Grienberger, op, cU,, 1906, 166fiE, 

* Variety o§ derivation: Oxford Diet.; Wyld, XJniv. Eng. Diet. 

» Details: Ostbofi, IF. 4, 139t., " . ' " 

* Singhl JainagrantbainS.li, VI, p. 28. • . • * " ■ ' ■ 
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in the list of seventy-two kalas, indispensable for an accomplished, Ksatriya- 
kumara. He reads: — 

tvam grhana kalafe i kas tafe ? likhitam, ganitam, gitam, nrtyam, pathb 
tam, vadyam, vyakaranam, chandah, jyotisam, siksa, niriiktaixij katyayananij 
nighantn^jL, patrachedyam, nakhachedyam, ratnapariksa, ayudhabhyasah 
gajdroJia'Mm, turagdrohanami tayoh siksa, mantra vadah? y antra vadah, 
rasavadah, khanyavadah, rasayanam, vijnanam, tarkavadaj^, siddhantah, 
visavadal^, garudam, ^akunam, vaidyakam, acaryavidya, agamal?., prasada- 
laksanam, samudrikam, smrtii^, Ijnranam, itihasafe, veda}|, vidMh, vidya- 
nnvadah, dar^anasamskarah, khecarikala, amarikala, indrajalam, patalasid- 
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dhiljL, dtmrtasabalam, gandhavadah, vrksacikitsa, krtrimamanikarma, sarva- 
karam, va^yakarma, panakarma, citrakarnia, kasthaghatanam, pasa^akarma, 
lepakanna, carmakanna, yantrakarasavati, kavyaui, alaipkara^, kasitam, 
samskrtam, prakrtam, paisacikam, apabliraTpsa^}., kapatam, desabhasa, 
dhatukarma, prayogopayaj)., kevalividhil). etal^i sakala^ kalalj siksitavan || 
Accomplishment in the art of driving elephants may bestow the title 
‘ambastha’ on a Ksatriya, who is indicated to have received this appellation 
for other reasons in the following statements. 

Wghanikaya (SamaMaphalasutta 14, PTS. I, p. 61) enumerates the 
chief occupations as follows; — ' 

yatha so imani bhante puthusippayatanani seyyathidam hattharoha, 
assaroha, rathika, dhanuggaha, celaka, calaka, pindadavika, ugga, rajaputta, 
pakkhan^no, mahanaga, sura, cammayodhino, dasakaputta, alarika, kappaka, 
nahapaka, suda, malakara, rajaka, pesakara, nalakara, kumbhakara, gai^aka, 
muddika yani va pan annani pi evamgatani puthusippayatanani H 

The occupations up to ‘ cammayodhinajj ’ are doubtless those of the K^- 
triyas and Celaka of the list has been rendered by Franke i as Fahnentrager, 
i.e, bannerbearers. That the bannerbearers were a class of the K^atriyas is 
shown below. 

Vioayavijayaga^i,® desoribiug ‘ diksamaha writes: — 
prathamam mahgalany astau sampurna)j kala^s tatalj I 
bhrrngaracamarachatravaijayantyas tataj^ kramat || 
padapithanvite ratnasvarnsimhasane tatajji | 
tatajj prthak sasta^atam anarohebhavajinam || 
rathanam astrapurpanam dhvajaghaptavalisprsam | 
pradhanapurusapam ca pratyekam &itam astajmk il 
gajS4varathapadatyasainyani ca tatas tatafe | 
sahasrayojanottuhgo dhvajo dhvajasahasrayuk || 
khadgagraha!{). kuntapithaphalakagrahinas tatalj, | 
hasyadikaraka}j kamdarpika^ ca sajayaraviHj || 
ugrS bhogS^ ca rajanyajji k^atriylidyas tata:^ kramat I 
sam caranti tato deva devya^ ca svamioah. puraii || 


* IXghaiiikaya ubacsetsst, pp. 62-53. 

* I,okaprak§6e Ealalokapr^SSat, p. 436. 
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The raising of Indradhvaja, decked, out with thousands of small banners, was 
an important feature of the battle in ancient times; so much so that its raising 
was enjoined on kings by the author of Samarahganasutradhara,i who says :— 
suranam arthasiddhyartham vadhaya ca suradruham | 
yatha sakradhvajotthanam praha brahma tathocyate 1| 111 1| 


ittham sakradhyajotthanam krtam rajno jayavaham | 
paurajanapadanam ea ksemarogyasubhiksakrt II 147 II 

The above authorities imply the raising or carrying of dhvaja by a parti- 
cular class of people, presumably the Ksatriyas; the Vaikhanasagrhya^ defines 
the carrying of dhvaja as one of the occupations of the Ambas'thas (X. 12): — 
ambasthah kaksyajivy agneyanartako dhvajavisravi ceti || 

A slight change of v into y (-vi — yi) explains the difficult word -vi^ravi 
and enables us to postulate that the Ambasthas were Ksatriyas and their 
chief occupation was the carrying of banner in certain ceremonies and in the 
battlefield, preferably on the back of an elephant. 

The statement of Manu (X. 43-44) that Paun^as, Audras, Dravidas, 
Kambojas, Yavanas, 6akas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Ginas, Khatas, Daradas, 
and Khasas were originally Ksatriyas, who, later on, became Audras, owing to 
non-observance of Vedic sacrifice is an historical truism and may, with equal 
force, apply to those other tribes who, being situated on north-western frontier, 
could not properly perform the prescribed Brahmanical ritual.® To the 
mid-Indian Aryans these were Aryans only in name. Among such jati-aryas,< 
taken in a slightly different sense, the Jaina Upahga s mentions Ambasthas: — 
se kim tarn jatiariya ? chavviha pannatta 1 tarn 
Ambattha ya kalimda videha vedamaiya | 

Hariya vamoupa ceva cha eya ibbha jatito 1 se jatiariya || 

It was probably this type of tribes, about whom Kautalya says in Artha^astra 
(XI. 1):— 

kamboja saura^tra ksatriya&epyadayo vartasastropajivinaiji (licchivika- 
v^jika maUaka madraka kukurakurupancaladayo raja^abdopajivinab) II 

These jatiaryan Ambasthas were ever associated, with warfare and are 
explicitly stated to be Ksatriyas by Nage^a on Patanjali4-P%itti (II- 4. 62) : — 
Pat. ambasthy% striyaj^ 1 sanvirya^ striyaj^ || 

Kaiyata: ambasthyapatyani bahvyalh striya iti vrddhetkosalajadafi- 
nah 11 

1 King Bhojadeva, Vol. X, Ch. 7. 9-147. ~ 

2 ‘diivajabhyto da^ayonil?’. Maskari on Gautamadbaraiasntra 20. 4. 

® Yratya communities, called White Indiajos. Details: my Introduction to Ka^haka- 
Saipkalana, pp. xi 

4 Op. Pat. n. 2. 6 : 351, V. 1. 116. 22: 

tapak Smtazp ca yoniS ca etad brahmai^akarakam { 
tapafe&mtabbyam yo Idno jatibrahma]^ eva sab \l 

Vasi^thasmrti III. 7 : avratanam amantranaip jatiinatropajSvmam, etc. Cp. also Yy&sa- 
smyti 4. 39-44. Por the traditional interpretation of jatiarya <^, JTacobi, ZDMG. 60. 316. 

,8©e' Weber, Indw Stud., XYI,p* 399. < , . ’''-'..J.' 
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ambastha ugra 

(1) ambhas = power, strength; (1) terrible, an epithet of Indra in the 

(2) ambastha = a Ksatriya, a fighter; Veda and of tejas, etc. in Pali ; 

(3) a mixed caste. (2) a Ksatriya, a 4reni, a samgha ; 

(3) a mixed caste. 

Pick® has detailed the confusion and conflict regarding the origin of ugra, 
a mixed caste; no less confused and conflicting are the statements regarding 
the origin of ‘ ambastha ’ . This is typ)ified in : — 

{a) brahmai^ad vai^yakanayam ambastho nama jayate (Manu X. 8). 

(6) vipran murdhabhipktas tu ksatriyayam ajayata I 
vai^yayam tu tathambastho nisadajj ^udxaya tatha || 

(Vrddhahaiitasmrti VII. 151.) 

(c) riprad vaisyayam ambasthafe. kaksyajivy agneyanartako dhvaja- 
vi^ravi Myacikitsi (Vaikhanasagrhya X. 12). 

This is accepted by Amara, &bdaratnasamanvaya (Gaekwad Series 
7. 12), Kalpadrukosa (202. 5) and Trikan^fesa, etc. 

Against these cp. : — 

anulomab anantaraikantaradvyantarasu jata^ savarnambasthogra- 
nisadadausyantapara^avaj} |1 

( = Gautamadharmasutra IV. 16 ==Yajnavalkya I. 91-95, 
quoted by Bhattoji (Manorama) on Papini IV. 1. 126.) 
Maskari writes on it: — 

kfatriyepanantarayaip JataJj ambastha)} vaisyenanahtarayam jatab 

ugrab 11 

As in the case of Ambasthas and Ugras, so in the case of Yavanas® and other 
mixed castes the authorities greatly differed. This shows that the real origin 
of these castes had long been forgotten, and their systematization into caste 
system * by Manu and others was an attempt at assimilation of these castes 

I Already in Jaina works? Mem Geschleohte naoh die Videha^, Harii, Ainba§tkas» 

' ■ Knroi, XJgml, Blioga§, md ander©’. Jaeobi, ZDMQ** 60. 316. 

- ^ M, W3nt©OTf«,’pp. '517^ 

' ^ ® Mann X, ,43-M Oantsmmdbamasnka. 4. 21, pSra§amynvanAkara:^i^4y 

' On life wriliesi k^triyi© obn#Syaip jato yava«a}|* 

' ^ dfis ZDMG. 61. mfl. , , . 
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into Hindu fold, the nature of their origin being ehiefly concocted in the light 
of the position they held in society at that time and the occupation they 
happened to follow in that period of flux and reflux. 

Manu assigns a low status to the Varnasamkaras and, accordingly, they 
are placed in ^udravarga by Amara and others. 

Manu records the following occupations for the Varnasamkaras (X. 47ff.) : — 
sutanam asvasarathyam ambasthanam cikitsanam 1 
vaidehakanam strikaryam magadhanam vanikpathah H 
matsyaghato nisadanam tvastis tv ayogavasya ca | 
medandliracuncumadgunam aranyapasuhimsanam 11 

Now, occupations like driving horses and service in the woman’s apart- 
ments may be contemptuous, and it was probably on that account that these 
were assigned to the Varnasamkaras, but the occupation of medicme was not 
so. It was, on the contrary, a j)rofession of honour, so much so that admission 
into it was restricted to the first three varnas in the words of Susruta {II. 1-2) : 
athatab ^isyopanayaniyam adhyayarn vyakhyasyamab 1 brahmana- 

ksatriyavaisyanam anyatamam 6isyam upanayet 1 ato 

viparita-gunaxn nopanayet 11 

This is confirmed by Caraka (Sutrasthana XXX. 17): 

tasyayurvedasyMgany astau ! tad yatha 1 kayacikitsa^alakyam felya- 
hartrkarn visagaravainedhikapra^amanam bhutavidya kaumara- 
bhrtykam rasayanani vajikaranam iti 1 sa cadhyetavyo brahmana- 
ksatriyavaisyaib II 

Thus, the calling of medicine was reserved for the first three varnas, while 
Manu assigns it to the Ambasthas, a mixed caste, and this contradiction 
demands explanation. 

In Khuddakacatuspada Caraka divides medicine into four divisjjpis: 
bhisag dravyany upasthata rogi padacatustayam |1 
Medicine (like a cow; so metre) has four feet: doctor, medicines, nurse and 
patient. It is possible that the glorious office of doctor was reserved for the 
first three varnas, while the duties of a nurse were assigned to the Ambasthas, 

There is another possibility : the science of medicme consists of medicine 
and surgery. Among present-day Hindus the first is virtually reserved lor the 
first three varnas, while the latter is practised by the people of low castes.^ 
It may have been so even in Manu’s time, as it was definitely in the time of 
Vaikhanasa, who puts down surgery as an occupation of the Ambasthas. 

Bajasekharasuri 2 places hastividya along with a^vavidy^, and so the 
two are coupled by other authorities. Manu (X, 47ffi) assigns a^vasarathya 
to the sutas, but leaves hastisarathya unassigned, while Bhagavata (X. 43, 2, 
4) puts it down as an occupation of the Ambasthas. 

1 op. also Yasi^thasmi’ti HI. 48 ^ ’ 

najirg bralimano bhavati na vanin na ku^mvab 1 
na ^udrapresanaip kurvan aia steao na ciMtsakafe \\ 

Hero cikitsa is definitely put down as something detestable, 

» Op. the list'of 'IS kaEs referred to above.' * i-! ■' It-? - ’ 
kk- ' ' ; ’ 
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Such an omission in Mann may be serious and I would explain it by 
assuming the original reading of Manu (X. 47) to have been: 

sutanam asvasarathyam ambasthanaim ca Jidstinam || 

A change of ‘ca hastinam' into ‘cikitsanam' ^ is conceivable and the motive 
for such a change is not far to seek. The Ambasthas of Bengal called Amba- 
stha Vaidyas, have a leaning towards medicine ; they have materially advanced 
through medicine and agriculture. Now, the occupation of elephant-driving 
set by Manu for the Ambasthas may not be liked by them after their material 
advancement, and it is feasible that they turned this profession of contempt 
into one of status by effecting a change of ‘ca hastinam’ into ‘ cikitsanam’. 


The interesting history of ambhaa+ambastha continues in the following 
paragraphs: — 

Amara enumerates the synonyms of yuthika {Jasminnm anriculatum) 
as follows:— 

(а) ganika yuthikambastha sa pita liemapuspika 1] 

(б) Coming to patha {8tepMnia hemandifolia) he says: 

pathambastha viddhakarni sthapani sreyasi rasa t 
ekasthila papaceli pracina vanatiktika H 
(c) On cahgeri (Auxalis cariculata) he reads: 

cahgeri cukrika danta^athambasthamlalonika || 

No commentator has offered any explanation worth the name of the word 
ambastha and the word invites discussion. 

To start with : we may analyze the word as ambhas+stha and not amba-|- 
stha as proposed by some commentators, ‘ambhas’ means water, but the 
three ;^nts in question have no more to do with water than many other 
plants and so the derivation from ambhas in the sense of ‘water’ may be void 
of point. 

Ksirasvamin, the commentator on Amara, quotes a truism in the begin- 
ning of Vanausadhivarga: — 

rasaviryavipakebhyo mulatpuspat phalad dalat I 
akarad de^akalader vanausadhyartham unnayet |i 

It means that the names of plants are based on the particularities of their 
juice, strength, maturity, root, flower, leaves, size, locality and time ; and 
these are exactly the things on which modern philologists are basing their 
explanation of the Greek and Latin plant-names.^ 


^ Wmm fitoikr c^hmge in the Veda cp. EV.'X. 18. 7 « AV, XU. 2. 31, XVI 
ima n&ir avidhav^t eupdtnlr ^njanena sarpisa sdm vi^antn j 
Bmit&TO ananUviij jsrupdiaaa a rohantu jdnayo ydnim 4gre 11 
The Pa^<Jitas changed 6gre into agneft in order to justify the system of sail, 
P Typided in Home Ancient Elant-nsunw Jouma 
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Taking onr cine from the above we note that the chief characteristic 
of the plants in question is the sharpness or bitterness either of their smell 
or juice and if we could trace the word ambhas in the sense of sharp or bitter 
we shall have arrived at the correct etymology of the word ambastha (= con- 
taining sharp smell or bitter juice). 

We have already seen that ambhas means 'massive’ strong, and that it 
is cognate of the Gk. ohrimos, omhrimos, Goth, abrs 'strong’. The idea of 
strength could be well evolved in abstract things like smell and juice; and 
this we actually find to have been the case in German ampfer,i OHG. ampfero, 
AS. ompre, all meaning sharp, bitter, unripe ; Swed. amper 'sour, sharp, bitter’ 
all alike going back to ambh, ombh. 

This clears the etymology of the word ambastha as ambhas+stha meaning 
'having sharp smell or bitter juice’. 

III. Ambastha 

Before venturing an explanation of the word ambastha we may straight- 
away state that ambastha is not a derivative of ambastha or ambastha and that 
according to Panini the two words are basically different. 

Pinini 8. 3. 97 reads: 

ambambagobhumisavyapadvitrikuseku^ahkvahgumanjipunjiparame- 
barhirdivyagnibhyah sthah I! 

The sutra prescribes that -stha becomes -stha, when preceded, among 
others, by amba and amba. Now, if Panini considered ambastha to he a 
derivative of ambastha he ought not to have included amba in the sutra as 
the change of -stha into -stha in such a derivative would have been implied 
by that in its base ambastha. The distinct inclusion of both amba and amba 
in the sutra therefore shows that in Prim’s opinion the word ambastha was 
fundamentally different from ambastha. 

The basic distinction between the two words was forgotten in post-Pani- 
nean period and the two words got contaminated thus causing a uniformly 
persistent confusion among scholars, both Indian as well as European. The 
following paragraphs may clear this confusion. 

While discussing the word ambastha we have referred to the principle, laid 
down by Ksirasvamin, which connects plant-names, among other things, with 
the names of localities wherein they grow. Of this the striking examples are: 
haimavati = himavati jata = haritaki, Termimlia chebula. 
haimavati = himavati jata = vaca, a kind of aromatic root good for voice, 
haimavati === himavati jata = sarvaksiri, Hindi Make. * 
dravidakajji = dravidade^ jataij. = karcurakabj Curcuma zeruwiet. 
magadhi = magadhadese JMa = yiithikS-, Jasminvm auricuJMum. 
odrapuspa = odradefodbhavam == japa, Hibiacm Bosa sinensis, 

^aikharikah = sikhare jatajj. = apamarga^i, Achyranfhes Aspera* 
vaidehi = videhadese-jata == pippall, long pepper. 

Different derivation: Walde, WTB. nnder *omo, ♦5mo. 
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ti(Ucyam = tidici jatam = ke^ambu. 

^aileyam — 4ilayam jatam = a^mapuspa, benzoin, 
kamboji — kambojade^e jata = masaparni, Glycine Debilis. 
ka^miram = kasmirade^e jatam = puskaram. 

TMsalton-Dyer ^ has shown that the Greek Ozainitis is a plant-appellative 
based on XJjjayini, the modem Ujjain; that Pers6a 2 meant the Persian tree 
which the Persians brought to Egypt (Indian dhaturah, Arabic tatourah) 
and tliat sikfia ® (bottlegourd) derived its name from Sioyon, an industrial 
city, where a minor industry of the products of bottlegourd was in vogue. 

Conversely many place-names derive from plant-names ; and Murr * has 
studied in detail a large number of Greek place-names based on plant-names. 
Among English place-names derived from plant-names® may be cited Derwent, 
Darwen (Deirna = Oak), Lean (OE. limene ‘wa’), Lymn, etc. perhaps Levon 
(from a word meaning elm, cp. Welsh Llwyf, Ir. leamh). Corse (cp. MBret. 
cors ‘rushes’, Welsh cox's ‘bog’, corsen ‘reed’) and Willonghby (OE. welig 
‘willow’). 

In India the process was typified in Amravarta ‘name of a mountain’ 
(Ramayaija IV. 44. 23), Amravati ‘a town’ (Bam. IV. 41. 14), Barhismuti 
‘a town’ (Bhagavata III. 22, 29) and Amrakuta ‘a mountain’ (Meghaduta 17). 

Buddhists took fancy to amra and they derive the following place-names 
from it : — 

Ambatthala® a ‘ plateau in the Missaka mountain in Ceylon ’, Ambadugga- 
mahavapi’ *a tank in Ceylon’, Ambagama® ‘a village between Vesali and 
Bhojanagara ’, Ambagana® ‘a locality in Ceylon’, Ambalalai® ‘a place in 
Ceylon ’, Ambavana ‘a common place-name ’ (for example, a Padhanaghara 
in Ceylon built by King Kassapa III), Ambavapi ‘a tank in Ceylon’, and 
Ambasapda 1 ® ‘a Brahmin village east of Rajagaha ’. 

Mention may also be made of Ambala (= amralaya, a district in the 
Punjab) and Amethi (= Amra-f sthi, a town m Oudh). 

This should indicate the derivation of Ambastha: it is a place-name; it is 
based on the plant-name amba. That Ambastha is the name of a janapada 
is fixed by Jayanta 1 * on Panini; that it is derived from amba is attempted 
below. 

amba grass is known to the Kathaka-sainhita (XV. 5) : 
somaya vanaspataye 4yamaka4 carur brhaspataye vacaspataye naiva- 
ra4 carur aindraya jye§thaya hayananam ekadasakapalo mitraya 
satyasya pataya cmhandm carur varu^aya dharmapaspataye 
yavamayo daSakapalaJj, 11 


» Joiimal of PMblogy, XXXIV, 78-79. * Op. eit., 87fi. 

* Op. ck., 297fE. * Beported by Thisalton-Dyer ia op. cit., p. 303. 

* Details: Eilert Ekwall in Introduction to the Survey of English Place-names, I, p. 24. 

■ 73. 31. 7 Mah&vaip8& XXXlX. 33. 

* DIghanikSya H. 123. 20-22. » SamantapSsadikii I, 101. 15. 

W MiUiAvttTpm T.xXT y,. Kg': w Mah&vainsa XLVIII. 25. 

'w Jaymta'onKMkS+Papmi 8.3.0. 
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This corresponds to Taittiriya-sainMta I. 8. 10. 1: 

mitraya satyayambanam caram vara^aya dharmapataye yavamayam 
caram | etc. 

Sayana explains ambah with ‘dhanyavifes%’. 

Patafijali^ explains amba on Pa^tini 6. 1. 9 and 8. 2. 25: 

tad yatha tnbhyedam agne, tnbhyam idam agnaya iti prapte 1 
ambanam camm, nambanam caram iti prapte | a vyadhinir nganah, 
sugana iti prapte 1 iskartaram adlivarasya, niskartaram adhrarasyeti . 
prapte | ^iva ndrasya bhesaji, 4iva rudrasya bhesajiti prapte || 

I have connected ambhas with ^nambh (^gimbh) and have drawn PahL 
namb, nam, MPers. nem, PahL nambitan, Lat. nimbus to *ambh *embh. 
Patanjali^ equates amba with namba ^ and so it occurs in the corresponding 
passages in Maitrayani and ^atapatha: 

(а) mitraya satyasya pataye nambanam caram varu^aya dharmasya 

pataye yavamayam carum (MS. II. 6. 67, 9). 

(б) atha mitraya satyaya nambanam carum nirvapati tad evam mitra 

eva satyo brahmane suvaty atha yan nambanam bhavati 
varunya va eta osadhayo yah krste jayante'thaite maitra yan 
nambas tasman nambanam bhavati H (^atapatha V. 3, 3, 8.) 

Harisvamin, the commentator, writes on namba: 
namba nama akrstapacyah svayamjata vnhayah I kr^taksetrotpaima 
osadhayah varunyah karsa^adUaksanahimsasambandhad varana- 
rhah 1 akrstapacyas tu tadvirahan maitrah II 
Namba is adopted by Katyayanasrautasutra (XV, 4. 12): 
nambo mitraya satyaya || 

Karka explains namba by ‘svayam jata vrihayo nambah’ and Vidya- 
dhara by ‘akrstapacya vrihayo nambah L 

Thus the equation of amba with namba (^gimba) is" established in the 
Samhitas and a janapada could very well derive its name from amba meaning 
'abounding in amba grass’. 

This solves the puzzle : Panini considers Ambastha and Ambastha as two 
basically different words: ambastha primarily a plaoemame, ambastha 'an 
elephant-driver, a Ksatriya, a mixed caste L 

The Ambastha janapada is located in the north-west by: 

{a) Barhaspatya Arthasastra (III. 103): 

ka^mirahunambasthasindhavah satamatrai caturasra^ ca 1| 

(6) Visnupurana (II, Ch. Ill, 14-17): 

asam nadyupanadya^ ca santy anya^ oa sahasrasah I 
tasv i me kurupancala madhyadeMdayo janafe 11 
purvadesEdika^ caiva kamarupanivasinah f 
pun&ah kalihgE magadha daksiiQ^atya^ ca sarvaSah II 

1 Noted as a passing reference by Weber, Ind. Stud. 13. 436-37; 0. 269. 

® Op. a-gara; Ok. agord ♦p-goro: uagara: Karl F; Johansson, Indogerm. Forsdb. VUI. 
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tatliaparantai^ saurastraiiL ^iira yiras tatharbiid% | 
karnsa malav^ caiva paripatranivasinajj H 
Sauvirai^ Saindhava Mnal;^ salvah sakalavasina|j | 
madrdrdrms tathdmbasthdh pdraslkddayas tatJid || 

(c) Makabharatai 11. 52. 13-16: 

kairata darada darval^l^ Sura vai yamakas tatha | 
audumbara durvibhagai} parada bahlikail^ saha || 
kaSmiras ca kumaras ca ghoraka hamsakayanah 1 
Sibitrigartayaudheyalj. rajanya bhadrakekay% || 
ambasthah^ kaukuras tarksya vastrapafe pahlavaih saha i 
vaSatalai ca mauleyah saha ksudrakamalavaih || 
pauigidrikah kukkuraS caiva SakaS caiva visam pate | 
anga vangaS ca pun^aS ca Sanavatya gayas tatha || 

(d) Usinara was a iiorthwestemer: his posterity is given by: 

(1) Brahmandapur§»iaa (74. 18-21): 

Usinarasya patnyas tu panca rajarsivamSajah I 
Nrga Krmi Nava Darva pancami ca Drsadvati | 
Usinarasya putras tu panca tasu kulodvahah || 
tapasyatah sumahato jata vrddhasya dharmikah I 
Nrgayas tu Nrga|j. putro Navaya Nava eva tu i| 


feveh ^ivapuram khyatam Yaudheyam tu Nrgasya ca 1 
Navasya Navarastram tu Krmes tu Krmila puri || 
Suvratasya tathdmbasthd .... 

(2) Matsyapurana (48. 16-21): 

Usinarasya patnyas tu panca rajarsisambhavah 1 
BhrSa K^a Nava Darsa ya ca devi Drsadvati |i 


6ives tu ^ibayafe putras catvaro lokavisrutali I 
Pilihudarbhah Suviras ca Kekayo Madrakas tatha || 
tesam janapadah sphitah 'Kekaya Madrakas tatha I 
Sauviras caiva PauraS ca Nrgasya Kekayas tatha ll 
Suvratasya tathdmbasthd | 


1 Bd. Damodara Satvalekar, Vol. II, p. 242. Compare 'witjhi this the Southern recension 
ed» hy B. B. B, Shastri Voi III, p. 42i ? 

kalavyS. darada darvya^ §ura haimakayas tatha j 
audumbara durvibhagah paurava|i saha bahlikaili 1{ (IT. 52. 128.) 
kMtnii^h kundamajoM ca gauraka haipisakas tatha j 
Mbyas trigarfca yaudheya rajanya madrakaih saha 1| 129 
4 . vasatayafe^ samauley% J^drakamaiaTaiJj | 

^ I >; ‘ oodairM cidya caiva idfiaip pate H 180 

A comparison of the rwnmens, shows that the real origin of these tmm was forgottmi 
;tl^ names' greatly difieied; no wonder then if we find 


w^^nsion. 
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(3) Vayiipurana (II. 37. 19-22); 

Usinarasya putras tu panca tasu kulodvaha^j | 


tbe analysis ot bamdhi should he -§4- a- and not -a+a- as has till now 
been proposed. Ambastha is the name of a janapada; its inhabitants will, 
of course, be Ambasthas (and not Ambasthas like Pancalah from Paneala), 
and the epithet will apply to all the var^as alike, while the term Ambastha 
has already been shown to mean the people of military class, i.c. the Ksa- 
triyas. This basic distinction was aptly t 3 rpiflod by Pacini by including 
both amba and amba in 8. 3. 97 ; it was observed, in the main, by Pali 
works, which use Ambattha alike for Brahmins, i Ksatriyas and Vai^yas, with 
only this difference that while Sanskrit preserves both Ambastha and Ambaitha 
as two basically distinct words, Pali phonetically reduces both to Ambattha; 
and it may be mentioned here that it was chiefly from Pali that the Greeks 2 
borrowed the Indian names. The contamination of Ambastha with Ambastha 
has led scholars, both European and Indian, to a uniformly persistent confosion 
and they have, accordingly, read Ambastha in all those passages, where gram- 
, mar and history explicitly demand Amba§tha. 

With this definition of the distinction between the two words I would 
commend to scholars the material indexed by Raichaudhuri ® and others^ 
under Ambastha. 

One word more: the equation of Ptolemy’s Ambastai with Arrian’s Abas- 
tanoi is telling. The latter stands for ambasthana, which, in turn, equates 
with Ambastha and not Ambastha. This settles that by Ambastai the Greeks 
meant Ambasthas and not Ambasthas. 

1 Ambattha — a, Brahmin: cp. Ambatthasutta (in Dighanikaya) rinming down the tradi- 
tional caste system. According to Jataka IV. 363 there were also Ambasthas (not am-) who 
were not Brahmms by birth, but farmers, cp. DaAabrahmana Jataka (Fausbdll IV. 363* 366); 

sama ambatthavessehi tepi vuccanti brabmana j 
akkhata te maharaja tadise nipatamase {| 
kasim vanij jaip. karenti posayanti ajelake | 
kumariyo pavechanti vivahant avahanti ca j{ 

2 Details ; 0. Frahke, Bessiehungen der Inder $um Westen* j^DMD. i*?, 6050. 

3 Political Hist, of Anc. India, p. 157. 

^ Surendranath Majumdar, Notes on Ajxo. Geogr. by Cunningham, p. 660; MeCrindle: 
Invasion of India, 155, N. 2, corrected by B* G. Bhandarkar; Ind. Antiquary, I, p. 23; Wdaon 
On V%pu Purana, II, Oh. HI, note on 14-17. 
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There is a hitch in the location of the ^mbaithas; Sanskrit texts, in no 
way infallible in such matters,' locate them in the north-west. By the Greeks, 
Alexander is said to have come in contact with Abastanoi at the confluence 
of the Pimjab rivers ; according to some they were settled on the lower Akesines. 
But no trace of the name Ambastha has, as yet, been detected by any in any 
part of these regions. 

I would hazard a suggestion. There is an ancient town, named AmdaAatS 
in the Nakur tahasil of Saharanpur district. It is not touched by any railway 
line and has been fast deteriorating like many other ancient towns round 
about. It presents an exceptionally old look and can still boast of several 
ancient Brahmin families, families which have sent out worthy representa- 
tives to such far off places as Lahore and Kashmir. I incline to identify thia 
Ambahata with the Ambastha and would fix it to have once been the seat of 
the Ambastha power. Centralized in Ambahata, the Ambastha power could 
have very well operated up to the middle of the Punjab and even beyond that. 
It may be added that Ambahata is about 40 miles east of Kuruksetra, the seat 
of so many kingdoms one after another. 


ELEMENTS OP HINDU ICONOGRAPHY AND ITS SOURCES 


G. H. Khabe, Curator, B.I.S. Mandala, Poona 

Since the time that the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao published the two 
volumes of his voluminous and monumental work ‘Elements of Hin du Icono- 
graphy’ (EHI) in 1914 and 1916 respectively, it is ever being held and praised as 
a standard work on that subject and the same will continue to be supposed and 
praised that way so long as no rival work is brought out by somebody else. 
The extracts from many an old Sanskrit work on sculpture, architecture, etc., 
which describe the several icons from the Hindu pantheon and which are given 
by him at the end of each volume of his work (Appendices C and B respectively), 
are especially valuable to researchers in the field of iconography as they are 
quoted in extenso and as they supply practically a bibliography of Sanskrit 
works on the subject. 

He has given about 700 extracts from about 160 different works describing 
about 326 icons, which numbers inspire an awe about the gigantic work done 
by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao and one becomes rather disappointed when 
he comes to beheve that a majority of those works are in MSS. form and 
? ' consequently cannot get the chance of having an access to many of them. 
j,:l V when a student goes a step further and tries to verify some of the 

VH given in ths work, a doubt at once rises in his mind as to whether the 

; late ]&. Ti A. Gopina^aaq actually ever went through all those works from 
j^H , ^ must have indeed gone through. 
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For instance, the Agama works such as Uttarakamikagama, Purvakaranagama, 
Vaikhanasagama, Suprabhedagama and others, he must have read in the 
original as the extracts from those were never culled together according to 
the subject-matter before his time so far as I know. But many others, I 
assure, he did not have a look at even. He might not have even known 
whether they were available in either MSS. or printed form. For those he 
solely depended on Caturvargacintamani i (CC) and ^ritatvanidhi 2 (STN) 
from which he extracted profusely ; but instead of mentioning the debt to 
these two works, he has tried to give the references of original works which 
they have cited and consequently an impression is created that he had gone 
through all those works. But somehow or other he committed errors while 
doing this and this defect of his is at once exposed. 

In Appendix C to the first volume of his work he gives a variety of 
iconographic descriptions @f Ganesa among which there is one which he has 
taken from CC and not from Visnudharmottara ® (VD), the original source of 
CC. Accordingly he has noted that way at the end of the extract 
ntWo ). With respect to a description each of Sarasvati and Laksmi 
which he has extracted from CC and which originaUy belonged to VD, he has 
followed the same method, viz. he has cited his source as (%JTrf^cra^ 
). But after these three descriptions, for reasons unknown to me, 
he left this rather laborious but praiseworthy method and began to cite the 
original work of reference without mentioning CC or STKT. 

In the case of STN the descriptions with their references to the original 
sources are printed in such a way that there is very little possibihty of mistaking 
the source of one description for that of another. The late Mr. T. A. 
Gopioathrao could not, therefore, commit any error when he extracted from 
STN in reality but cited the'original source referred to by STN at the end of 
each such extract as his own source. 

But the case is quite a different one with regard to the extracts from CC. 
In it the source from which an extract is taken is generally noted at the 
beginniug, then comes the extract proper and it is followed by the name of 
the deity which it describes. If this method is borne in mind there is no 
chance of committing an error. Unfortunately this was not well heeded to 
by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao and his defect was easily detected. For 
instance, the quotation describing BrShmi and other mothers that occurs in CO 
is evidently taken from Vilvakarma^astra (VHS) as the name precedes the 
extract. The late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao, however, overlooking the 
above method, thought from the reference to VD following the description 
that it was taken from VD instead of VKS. He, therefore, cited the 
reference that way. But we have got VD m a painted form in which 
the description , is not to be traced. On the contrary VD only tells us in 

* Ify HemSdri, Bibliotheca Bidioa Seriea, yol. ii, Part 1, ITfWW, 1878. 

, ® yenkaJedvOTa Rress, Bombay, §als» 1883. ' 

* Vebkats^vaara Bcees, Bombay, and «a Bnglish tmAtaon, of a part of it by JM1» 

:T?l)Mtmri^b, OEdoutta Vnivarsity Preas, 19®!* ■ - ^ , ' ■ , , : , ' : T • 
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general terms tlaat the iconography of the mothers should, very closely follow 
their male counterparts. The quotation, therefore, cannot be from VD, 
Thus he has overlooked the real sources with respect to the descriptions 
Nos. 4, 7-21, 31, 32, 34-36, 38, 66, 109, 117, 120-122, 128 also from the following 
table. Similarly in the case of the descriptions of Nos. 4, 7-20, 32, 34, 59, 60, 
109, 117, 118, 120-122 and 128 jErom the following table the sources shown 
by him are evidently wrong and the extracts are borrowed from CC as the 
same are not to be traced in the sources indicated by him and are to be found 
in CC. With regard to the descriptions of Nos. 5, 30, 35-38, 65, 66, 94-104 
and 108, he must have borrowed from CC as the sources shown by him are 
not available in either MSS. or printed form, as far as I know, and the extracts 
are to be found in CC with the indication of sources as shown by me in the 
table. With respect to the descriptions of Nos. 21-29, 31, 39-56 and 58, the 
sources are available ; but as the references given to the sources by the late 
Mr, T. A. Gopinathrao are defective ones, it is not possible to verify them. 
But I very much doubt whether he has actually gone through those sources. 
He must have borrowed from CC though his sources in a place or two seem 
to be different ones apparently. But the simple fact that the sources of the 
descriptions of Nos. 1-3, 5, 6, 21-29, 33, 39-55, 57, 61-65, 67-108, 110-116, 
119, 123-127, 129-143 and 145-147 indicated in EHI are identical with those 
in CC and STN is alone sufScient to prove that the late Mr. T. A. Gopinath- 
rao must have borrowed from the two works on a very large scale, 

I now tabulate below all the descriptions which the late Mr. T. A. 
Gropinathrao has really borrowed from CO and STN but to which he has tried 
to give references of the original sources cited in the two works. 


JRo- 
ferenee 
inBHI, 
vol. and 
page 


ference 

in CC or Source given in 

STN, CC or STN 
vol. and 
page 


Source cited 
in EHI 


No. Name of the deity 


(M K= Matsya ; MK = Markap.(^eya ; P = Purana), 

, . 1/5 VB 11/76 

. . 1/37 „ n/77 

. . 1/134 

.. 1/136 „ n/78 


1 Gane^a 

2 Sarasvati 

3 Laksmi 

4 Sri 


Pa(Ma )yasangraha 
MVKS). 

VKS (VD) 
VD (VKS) 
VKS 


5 Mahaiakisjml 

6 Bhadrakali 

7 Cancjika 

8 Burga 

9 Nanda . . 

10 Amba 

11 Sarvamangala 

12 KSlar&ki 

13 ^ LalitS .. 

14 ■ ''Jyeflhi 


^ The name of a work ixt the parentheses in the last column denotes the source mentioned 
m the particular extract. It has, however, no connection whatsoever with the extract. It 
mmeeted with tho'ebeiiract that foU^ows it; 
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Re- 

ference 

Name of the deity in EHI, 
voi. and 
page 


ference 

in CC or Source given in 

STN, CO or STN 

voL and 
page 


Source cited 
in EHI 


Nilajye^ha 

Gauri 

Bhutamata 
Surabhi . . 

Yoganidra 

Brahmi and other 
mothers 
Nine Durgas 
Varna 
Jyestha . . 

Raudri . . 

Kali 

Kalavikarul 

Baiavikarnika 

Balapramathani 

Sarvabhutadamani . . 

Manonmani 

Krsna 

Mahakali 

Varuni Camunda 

^ivaduti 

Katyayani 


Bhavisya Purana 11/84 Same as in EHI 
„ ’ „ * II/B5 


„ (VKS) 
VKS (MKP) 

MKP (VD) 

VD 

VD (Matsya 1\) 
Matsya P. 
(Mayadipika), 
Mayadipika 
(Laksanasamuccaya). 
Laksanasamuccaya 
„ (TOS) 
Devi Purana 


I/i.24 VKS 

1/130 Markandeya P. 

1/117 VD 

1/124 

1/125 Matsya P. 

I/llO Mayadipika 

1/117 Laksanasamuccaya 

1/125 

1/126 VKS 

„ Devi Purana 

1/127 


Yoge^vari 

Bhairavi 

^iva 

Siddhi . . 
?tddhi .. 
Ksama . . 
Dipti 
Rati 

§veta, . . 
Bhadra . . 
Mangala . . 
Jayavijaya 
Kali 

Ghantak^arni 
Jay anti . . 
Diti ♦ . 
Arandhati 
Aparajita 
Kaumari. . 


„ (Maya, 
dipika)* 
VD (Iditya P.) 
JLditya Pura^ia 

,, (VKS) 
VD 


n/103 

n/io4 

n/uo 

n/iu 

nfu2 

nfm 


Vii?nu Purana 
Aditya Purana 

BupamapL(Jana 


66 Brahma . . 

57 Prajapati 

68 Dharma . . 

69 Vi§nu 

60 ,, {Lokapi.la) 

61 Vaaudeva 

62 Sankar^ana 

63 Pradyunma 

64 Aniruddha 

65 Laksminarayaus* 

66 Yog^vara 


(VKS) 

VKS 

VKS (SiadhMm^ 
eanahitg). 
VD 


VKS 

Siddharthasamhita 
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Source cited 
xnEHI 


Source given in 
CC or STN 


Name of the deity 


11/118 


Kpsna . . ■' . ; 

Baiabhadra 
Pradyumna 
AniruddJha and Samba 
Gopala . . 

Buddha . . 

Kalki .. 

Naranarayana Hari- 
Krsna 

Hayagriva . . 


n/n9 


n/120 

n/121 


1/54 

1/55 

1/53 

1/55 

1/56 

1/73 

n/188 

11/200 

n/168 

n/140 

11/71 

n/171 

‘11/197 

11/192 

n/193 

11/194 


Dattatreya 

Dhanvantari 

Jala^ayin 

Garuda . . 

Pahcabrahma 

Murtiyastakara 

Ardhanari§vara 

Dak^inamurti 

Umamahe^vara 

Harihara 

Vidye^vara 

Ajaikapada 

EJkapada. . 

Ahirbudhna 

Virupaksa 


11/124 

n/i25 

Iiri26 


(VKS) 


VKS 


11/127 


Bevata 


Bahurupa 


A(Trya)mbaka 

SureSvara 


n/129 


Aparajita 
Skanda . 
Bhairava 


n/215 

n/92 

n/231 

n/271 

1/86 

1/139 

11/262 

n/264 

n/267 

n/259 

n/260 

H/262 

11/264 

1/87 

1/89 

1/93 

i* . 

1/94 


11/130 

11/131 

11/132 

n/141 

11/144 

11/145 

11/146 

11/147 

n/148 

11/149 


8 Vasus - . 
12 Adityas 


Vi^vakarman (VD) 
VD 


Bhaixada 
Surya (1) 
(2) 

Candra (1) 

» (2) 

Bhamna (1) 


Matsya P, 
VD 

Matsya P. 
VD 

Matsya P, 
VD 


VD (Matsya P*) 
Matsya P. (MP) 

ff »> 

(VD) 

VD (Matsya P.) 
Matsya P. (VD) 
VD 


VKS 

TuiasSfmahatmya 

Mahalak^i- 

ratuSkara* ; 
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ference 

Name of the deity in EHI, 
vol. and 
page 


Source cited 
hiEHI 


mrce given m 
CO or STN 


In EHI the same m 
^ in STN 


Mahalaksml- 

ratnakara. 

Tripurasundari 

Kalpa. 

Baj amatahgikalpa 
VKS' 

Oandikalpa 

Karanagama 

Amnaya 

^aradatilaka 


Bhuvanei^vari 


133 Bajamatahgi 

1 34 Mahalaksmi ( 1 ) 
.135 „ (2) 

136 RudrariiSadurga 

137 Vanaduxga 

138 Agnidurga 

139 Jayadurga 

140 Vindhyavasini 

141 Bipumarinl 

142 Mahakali 

143 Tripurafohairavi 

144 Sar vam ahgala 

145 Aparajita 

146 Indxaksx 

1 47 Annapurna 


Oandikalpa 
Saradatilaka 
^arabhatantra 
N aradasamhita 
Indraksikaipa 
Karanagama 


SOME UNKNOWN OR LESS KNOWN SANSKRIT POETS DISCOVERED 
EROM THE SUBHlSITA-SlRA-SAMUGCAYA 








v<,:» v«i»isro.7»4«i 


nattirally quite a large number of these verses. But as very fev of these 
anthologies have as yet been published, many Sanskrit poets still are unknown 
to us. We notice here the lives and literary activities of the above-mentioned 
34 poets only. 

(1) Anantabhrdtr 

The Subhasita-sara-samuccaya (henceforth abbreviated as SSS.) records 
only one verse of this poet in which Viparita-surata is described.^ The same 
verse is also preserved in the Padyaveni ® (henceforth abbreviated as PV.). 

(2) Bdldji Bluitta 

Only three verses of this poet are known to exist. The PV. records all 
of them, whereas the Sukti-sundara, henceforth abbreviated as SS., preserves 
one and the SSS. another.® PV. 60 eulogizes a king who is similar to Kamadeva 
in physical charm but differs from him in the art of archery. In PV. 81, the 
poet describes the fame of the king which is so white that Satyabhama 
mistakes Krsna for Balarama and poor women mistake the Gunja for pearls. 
The third verse is devoted to the description, of the Sun. Balaji Bhatta’s 
style is quite fascinating; his power of imagination distinctly exceeds the 
average. 

(3) Bcikbmuhmda 

The SSS. is the only anthologieal work that records the name of 
Balamukunda. Unfortunately, only one verse of this poet is preserved in it, 
viz. No. 259. It describes the Moon : 




fsHTurn 


(4) Bhvdaddra 

Only one verse of this poet of this peculiar name is preserved in SSS. 
(No. 432). The Sabhyalamkarapa, henceforth abbreviated as SA., quotes 
this verse but gives the name of the poet as Bhohara (V. 604). The verse is also 
quoted in the ^arigadhara-paddhati (V. 3926) under the same name. Both 
the names of the poet are equally unintelligible and we are left to mere 
guess-work, in the present, stage of our knowledge, for the real name. The 
verse describes the Indian season Hemanta : 

(6) Bindu Kavi 

The PV. preserves eight verses of this poet, viz. verses 231, 248, 256, 263, 
281, 689, 626 and 669 of which the SSS. quotes only two, viz. SSS. 260 = 589 
and SSS. 361 == PV. 626. Bindu Eiavi in his verse on the forehead, PV. 
266, fancies that at the beginning of creation, there arose two moons from the 
sea; one was divided into two Of which one-half found its place on the forehead 
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of ^amkara and the other-half formed the forehead of a beautiful damsel. 
The other was donated to Heaven. In his verse PV. 263 on the vermilion- 
mark on the parting line of the hair, the poet opines that the red line betrays 
the lovhig heart of the girl and the parting line of the hah is nothing but a 
path designed for the free coming and going of the god of love. The black 
mark on the moon is, according to our poet, neither a black antelope nor a 
jhasa (large fish), but the burnt Cupid placed as such by clever Hati on the 
body of the repository of ambrosia for rejuvenation and revival to life (PV. 
589 = SSS. 250). In PV. 626 = SSS. 361, the poet demonstrates that the 
rainy season is as pleasing as a woman. In his anyokti on the fiower OaTnpaha, 
he blames this flower, charming and fragrant as it is, for not being able to 
attract the bees, connoisseurs of the art of selecting flowers (PV. 669). 

(6) Brahmendra Svdmin 

Only one verse of this poet is preserved for us today, viz. : 


PV. 667 = 888.131. 


One Brahmendra Svamin was a contemporary of Emperor Shah Jehan (1628- 
1658 A.D.). He honoured Kavindracarya Sarasvati with an address on the 
happy occasion of the abolition of the pilgrim-tax by the Emperor through 
his mediation and persuasion.^ This Brahmendra Svamin is probably identical 
with our poet. It is curious that the addresses of Brahmendra Svamin and 
Brahmendra Sarasvati * in honour of Kavindracarya partly agree word by word 
though it is not likely that the two persons would be the same. 

(7) Ointdmani 

The PV. quotes verses of Cintamani, viz. 163, 159, 237, 562, 578, 880 
and three verses of Cintamapi Diksita who is probably the same as our poet, 
viz. 279, 609 and 643. The SSS. quotes only one of them, viz. 578, devoted 
to the description of moon-rise: — . 

’arsiw i 

In PV. 163, Cintamani praises Jehangir (1605-1627 A.I>.) and in PV. 169, 
his son Parvez. There is no doubt that our poet was a contemporary of 
Jehangir. Therefore, Ointamapi must have flourished in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century A.D. 

(8) Qauri 

The only source of our knowlec^e about this woman poet is the Padyavepl. 
The SS. is indebted to this work for the verses of Gauri. A detailed account 
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of this poetess has been given in the Introduction to Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A 
and therefore, the same is not repeated here. 

(9) Qhanasydma 

GhanaSyama was the Minister and Court-poet of King Tukkoji of Tanjore 
(1729-1735 A,D.). So there is no doubt that this poet flourished in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century A.D. He was a very voluminous writer 
and was fortunate in having two learned wives, Sundaii and Kamala, who 
wrote a commentary on the Viddha-salabhanjika of Rajasekhara. For a 
detailed account of this poet, reference may be made to my article on Ghana- 
Syama published in the September issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
1943A 

^(10) Gut jar a Kavi 

One Gufjara Kavi praises Kavindra on having the pilgrim-tax abolished 
by Shah Jehan ^ and it is quite likely that our Gurjara Kavi will be identical 
with this poet. The Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, quoting the verses of 
Veigidatta, must have been composed after the middle of the seventeenth 
century A.D. — by 1675 A.D. Shah Jehan ruled from 1628-1658 A.D. and 
Gurjara’s address to Kavindra was composed within this period. This poet is 
only likely to be quoted by the author of the SSS., who was compiling his work 
soon after this period. 

The SSS. quotas only one of his verses. It is on the Evening : 

il =PV. 559. 


(11) KoMpati 

Out of 11 verses quoted in the SSS., three are traced in the Mukundananda- 
bhana of Kasipati,^ viz. and being 

verses 72, 91 and 158 of the work. This Ka^ipati was also the author of 
the SaAgita-Gangadhara-vyakby^t called ^ravananandini.^ In the Prasta- 
vana of the Mukundananda-bhana, Kasipati says tliat he belonged to the 
Kaui^dinya Gotra : — 


(12) Kulapandita 

Nothing about this poet is at present known. Only one verse by him is 
quoted in the SSS. ; it is on Sunrise : 


1 See also Modem Bevim, October, 1943, pp. 299-300, for an abridged account. 

S :^Tte*«-oanto^ya, pp. 32-33, V, 211. 

• Ninjoya-sigftib edti Swl* reprised edition, Bombay, 1926. 

# Cat. Oat., I, lOS Ctetidogae, IV. 2596. MSS. in Mithila by Jayaswal, 11. 8 

of in the library of the College, Fort St, George, I. 86. 
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ef^lfSJPrtW! 11 81^ =PV. 510. 

The Padyave?! attributes the verse to Krs?ia Pa^dita ; so Kulapa^dita 
was probably a designation of our poet. 

(13) Kurmacaia 

Only one verse of Khrmacala describing the rainy season has been 
quoted in the SSS. : 

9irginni^Tf»TOr6Fi’% « \i» ii 

The above is attributed to Rudrachandra in the Rasika-jivana (Vol. II 
of Pracyavani Mandira Sanskrit Text Series, p. 63), V, 1261 and the PV. 629 
attributes tlie same to Kurmacata-nrpati. Rudracandra was probably the 
name of the King of Kumauu, author of this verse. Kurmacala’s name is 
not found in any anthology compiled before 1600 A.D. 

(14) Madhusudam Svdmin 

The SSV. quotes two verses from Madhusudana, viz. Nos. 3481-3482, 

The PV. quotes verses of Madhusudana Svamin as well as Sarasvati, and it 
does not seem likely that they would be identical. Madhusudana Sarasvati’s 
only poetical work hitherto known is the Inanda-mandakini but none of the 
three verses quoted in the SSS., Nos. Ill (= PV.' 537), 671 (= PV. 486) and 
732 (=PV. 471 and RJ. 1137) beginning as THT etc., TOT, 

etc. and etc. respectively, are traced there. Madhu- 

sudana Sarasvati also led the life of an ascetic and it is not known whether in 
some part of his life he used the designation Svamin. In the present stage of 
our knowledge, we cannot, however, identify them. 

(15) Madirekmnd 

The SSS. quotes the verses of a few pc^tesses, viz. Gauri, Madirek^apa,, 

Morika, Padmavati, Phalguhastini and Bhattarika. The name of 

Madireksana is not found in any other anthology.^ 

(16) Maithila 

Only two verses are attributed to this poet of Mithila in the SSS., viz. 

No. 672 etc. and No. 746, etc. The former is 

on the lamentations of a separated lover and the latter on .RatavasSna. 

It is the same as V. 6^7 of SubhSpita-p&iya-saqigraha. » MS. of which has _ 

I hw Vfflw, date, etc., see Sawtait Poetwsea, Pate A, 2nd edition, pp. wt and 18. i = 
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only recently been discovered and, at present belongs to the Benares 
Sanskrit College MSS. Library. It is also quoted in the BJ. (V. 989) and 
PB. (43.4). Four other verses are also ascribed to this poet in the SPS.. 
viz. No. 372, ; No. 480, ; No. 501, 

; and No. 545, etc. The anthologies preserve the names 

of such poets as Gauda, Gurjara, Maithila; but these names indicate merely 
the places where the poets flourished. The verses may really be considered 
as more or less anonymous. 


(17) Mohana or Mohana Ojhaka 

The PV. and the SSS. preserve 24 verses of Mohana Ojha or Ojhaka, of 
which 22 are common in both the work and only two. Viz. SSS. 495, 'aEp? 
etc., a verse on the lamentations of a separated lady-lover and No. 698, 
etc., a verse on the Katarambha are not found in the PV. 
One verse of Mohana, viz. etc., has been twice quoted both in 

the SSS. and the PV. under the headings ftJW fgtiW' and 1 

Prom a study of his verses, it appears that Mohana Ojhaka wrote a work on 
the Pasa-^astra from which the verses have been quoted. We may classify 
his verses thus: ' 

Heboinbs: (a) PV. 319; (6) lafigcfT— -PV. 366; (c) 

lEl^srr— PV. 367 ; and (d) — PV, 377. 

Hbeobs : (a) PV. 422 ; (b) — PV. 430. 

Tarunya: PV. 188; PV. 189 = SSS. 816. 

Various phases of love : Rata; Ratarambha, Ratavasana, etc. 

Romavali: PV. 202, 

Breasts; PV. 214. 

The lamentations of a lover and ladv-lover: PV. 289 = SSS. 560 and 
SSS. 495. 

Entreaties in the morning: PV. 488. 

Water-sport in PV. 548 = SSS. 81. 

One noticeable feature of Mohana ’s composition is his aversion to the 
Vakrohti. His verses, verging on alliteration, are at times quite sweet : 

sf ’531 I 

■srflnr 1 PV. 376. 


. { 18 ) NageiaSastrin 

A poet of this name is not found in any other anthology. It is unfortunate 
that a sit^ -Rise of iitte j^t should be preserved for us in the SSS., verse 
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Four verses of one Nagesa Pandita, son of Somaraja Paij^ita, are found 

in. the Kavindra-candrodaya, p. 10. 


(19) Nathahurmra 

The SA. (V. 580) and the SSS. (V. 107) quote the same verse 
kumara on Dola: 


( 20 ) Rdmacandra Agamin 

Ramacandra Agamin, nine of whose verses have been quoted in the PV., 
is to be distinguished from Ramacandra Bhatta. The former was the son of 
Janardana Bhatta and grandson of Purusottama whereas the latter was the 
son of Laksmana Bhatta and younger brother of Vallahha Acarya. Rama- 
candra Bhatta is certainly a far greater, and consequently, more popular poet 
than Ramacandra Agamin. 

Ramacandra Agamin wrote a work called Radha-vmoda-kavya with a 
commentarv on the same. In verse 19 of the RadhS-vinoda, he says: 


and again, in 21-22 


UtPfStT Wct^TeJ^ 

ag3i yiai < a 4i t f I i 

**V*bS1^ 1^* 1’ 

j ii t guicp gt *fraii*Gtsp SRf* I 
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Ramacandra Agamin appears to have composed this work at an early 

age; see V. 24, “ ”• 

Bamacandra Agamin is also to he distinguished from Ramacandra 
Adhvarin, son of Patanjali Makhi^vara, grandson of Ke^ava Adhvarm and 
great’-grandson of Ratnakheta Adhvarin. 

That the author of the Badha-vinoda-kavya was Ramacandra Agamin is 
seen from the colophon as given in MS. No. 376 of 1892—96, now belonging to 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

The verses of Ramacandra Agamin as quoted in the SSS. and PV. may be 
classified as follows : — 

1 . TCjng ; irwH : PV. 113 (anonymous in O.T.). 

2. „ on jpr : PV. 121. 

3. : PV. 295. 

4. : PV. 519. 

5. ■5«tnW'*nr (after : PV. 623 = SSS. 89. 

6. : PV. 535 = SSS. 109. 

7. : PV. 660 = SSS. 126. 

6. PV. 617 = SSS. 326. 

9. ; PV. 646. 


( 21 ) Mamajit 

The PadyavenI quotes six verses of Bamajit, e.g.; (1) No. 327, 

etc. on ; (2) No. 531, '?rcrt '^rcft etc. on 

; (3) No. 562, etc. on ; (4) No. 597, 

etc. on ; (6) No. 659, fwWTWt’ etc. on 

; and (6) No. 800, etc. on Of th.ese= 

the SSS. 130 is the same as PV. 562. The Cat. Cat. 1 notices one 
author of the or a work on Dharma, Bhandarkar’s 

Report, 1882-83, 3. 96 (102). But there is no evidence to establish any 
identity between the two. 

In PV. 552 on the Snnset, the Sun is described as a faithless husband, who 
ignores his wife, the East, becomes degraded and consequently begins to fade 
, away in life. 

The thoughts of RSmajit are sublime. In PV. 597, Kamadeva is repre- 
' ' sented as carrying a bow without its flower-shafts as in winter flowers dropped 
cff and the vernal flowers were still within the trees during the Vasanta- 

> ■ j ^ltt Iris verse on the Winter-breeze, PV. 668, Ramajit says the breeze is 
I Ij: 0 . ^^hft ‘iVfehd iof . fire as even the winter-breeze, by nature cool as it 
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«rg 5ai<*i%er^ t 

(22) SdMtyasudhdsindhii, Author of 

The Sahityasudhasindlui, a. rhetorical work, was composed by Visvanatha, 
son of Trimalla and grandson of Ananta of Dharmasura city on the Godavari 
before 1602 A.D., which is the date of a MS. of the work preserved at present 
in Kashmir and noticed by Stein in his Catalogue of MSS. in Kashmir (xxix). 
This Vi^vanatha is also the author of the MrgaAkalekha-p.atika, a MS. of which 
is dated Samvat 1664, i.e. 1608 A.D.i As Visvanatha quotes Cap^dasa, 
author of a commentary on Mammata, he could not have flourished inuch 
earlier than 1600 A.D. The Sahitvasudhasindhu consists of three Tarangas. 


(23) Sivahluikta 

This may be the real name or an epithet of the poet, ihe name of this 
poet is not unfortunately found in any other anthology. The only verse 
by him is preserved in the SSS., No. 308, ^^Jif^T/etc. in its 

section on I The verse is also quoted anonymously in other 

anthologies. 

(24) Srlpati Bhatta 

SSS. 176, etc. is the only verse of 6ripati Bhatta quoted in this 
anthology. The same verse has been quo-ted by Jalhapa in his Sukti-muktavaH, 
p. 256, V. 12, under the name ^rithakkura. No other anthology quotes any 
verse of ^rlpati except the SUK. which quotes only one verse. This verse, on 
^ ^ ’CTb etc. is a very good verse indeed. But 

whether this 6ripati is identical with the author of our anthology still remains 
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and the other on (No. 441) are quite enjoyable and are, therefore, 

quoted here : 

No. 339. 

*sRf^ ^ W® 3^?r??l: I 

No. 441. ■SK^W^^'SfiT sfpra 

’aJTfT^ 3rpC5tT^f% WFftsfJT 

^ Wf* ftnff5tipft3re*r*t5 » 

The compiler appears to have violated all principles ol honesty as he 
claims two verses of Venidatta, viz. PV. Nos. 749 and 760 as his own. Again, 
SSS. 339 is attributed to Bhanukara in the PB. (42.17) and BJ. (942). 
V. 441 is also an imitation; cf. SSBB. 101.9. 

As this author quotes the Padyaveni, it must have been composed later 
than that work, Venidatta composed the PV. in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The SSS. was in all probability composed by the end of the 


locana TrivaMJca 

Moon-rise by Nagesa Gastrin, Trilocana 
tnd others, which evidently show that they 
sed the verses in a competition or for some 
lurth line of all verses, 

They were all evidently contemporaries 
irished in the second half of the eighteenth 


(27) UddamabKanu 

g verse is attributed to Uddamabhanu in the SSS. 155 and to 
n PV. 564. The description is a grand one : — 

^ WtsslTWlff® 

wro^^Tife%'SfW I 

' s» 

:«FfficrfsPcfT 

mtfti MlW# B WB 

nr verse of TJddamabharati or Uddamabhanu is found in the 
he mme of the poet seems to have been muddled somehow or 
t likely that the poet would he called both TJddamabharati 
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Verses 218-219 




(29) Vanmisra 

The SSS. quotes the only verse of VanmWra, the subject being 


The verse is attributed to Dehari Mi^ra m tne viayaKara-sanasrajie*, 
V. 647. The EJ. and the PE. attribute it to BabumMra and the PV. to 
^amkara Mito. 

(30) Varada I<Sa/rya, Author of the Vamnta-tiUka 
SSS. 16-17 and SSS. 39-40, describing the morning and the sunrise 
respectively, are traced in Vasanta-tilaka of Varada Icarya.i This Varada 
Aoiiiiya was a contemporary of E5mabhadra Dikfita, author of the SjAgto- 
tilaka Bhapa and the Patafijali-oarita. He was the son of Sudarfena Kavi of 


» See pp. 4-6 of JlvSimdA VidySefiptSi’a editim, Cateutte, 1872, 
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Oonjeeveram, as the poet himselt says mtne Degixmmg ux 
Varadarya flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth century. In his 
drama Vedanta-vilasa or Yatiraja-vijaya, Varada Acarya describes the life of 
Bamanuja in six acts. 

(31) Venldatta 

The Sukti-Sundara has quoted two verses of Veqidatta and the SSS. 
38. All these are taken from the PV. which contains 231 of his verses. The 
SS. and SSS. were both greatly influenced by the Padyavepi as is evident 
from the structure as well as the series of parallel quotations in them. 

Venldatta composed his work Panca-tattva-prakasika ^ in 1644. As the 
Sukti-Sundara which must have been composed by the end of the seventeenth 
century quotes the verses of the PV.. it must have been composed by the 
middle of the seventeenth century or slightly later. Again.^Shah Jehan 
(1628—1668 A.B.) is referred to in one of the verses of Harinarayana Misra.® 
which fixes up the upper limit of the date of the composition of the work. 

Veindatta was the son of Jagajiivana and grandson of Nikkapjha. 
Venldatta reveres Nllakantha as the ornament of the Yajnika-family. ihe 
PV. quotes sixteen verses of Jaga j jivana and six verses from his Vrajya.^ 
work also quotes one of the verses of Nllakantha and two verses of Yajnika. 
Probably, this Nllakantha and Yajnika are the same as the grandfather and 
the ancestor of Venldatta referred to in the colophons. So it is doubtless 
that Venldatta was born in a very cultured family and reared up in environ- 
ments that were very congenial to the making of a poet. In some verses 
Venldatta praises King Kasalati; probably, he is the same as Mnamiratmaja 
or son of Mlramlra referred to in some verses. In some verses, again, he praises 
TCing Kama. This Rama is, probably, the same as Vlrasimhasuta praised 
elsewhere by Venldatta. Besides these kings, Veqldatta eulogizes in PV- 93 
a king called Pratapa. Venldatta was certainly patronized by them. Yajnika 
praises one Rajlvanetra as well who was probably his patron too. 

rm,.. nf antholoffies usuallv incorporate some of their verses in 


* R&j«ft«3xal51 Mitra’a Notices, 1436. 
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Venidatta was not a first class poet but nobody can doubt, after perusing 
^ tlie PV,, that the author was a connoisseur of poetry. The weak part of the 
PV. is the composition of the author himself; but the verses culled by him 
from other sources are simply marvellous; every one of them is a gem. No 
other Sanskrit anthology of this age can be compared with the PV. in this 
resi)ect. The verses of Venidatta are pleasing to the ear, but present gram- 
matical inaccuracies and what is more — -they cannot be properly interpreted. 
They also abound in redundant uses which should be purged out but for 
metrical reasons. Still, his verses were not altogether ignored; thus, the SS. 
quotes two of his verses and SSS. quite a good many of them. 

There are six Tarangas in the PV. The first on the deserijjtion of gods, 
viz. 6iva, Visnu, Bhavani and Surya, consists of 52 verses. The second on 
^ the description of kings consists of 120 verses. Herein Akbar, Ramacandra, 
son of Virabhanu, Dalapati and Gurjarendra are eulogized by Akbariya- 
Kalidasa. Bhanukara praises Virabhanu and Nizamshah; Cintamani — 
Jehangir and his son Shah Parvez; Harinarayana — ^Emperor Shah Jehan; 
Vamkanthabharana — Dillindracudamani ; Ganapati — -Vasudeva ; Ramacandra 
Bhatta — ^Virasimha; Rajasekhara — ^Virabhupa; ^amkara" Bhatta-Barpa- 
narayana and Yajfiika — Rajivanetra. The patrons of Venidatta have been 
mentioned before. The third Taranga consisting of 100 verses deals with 
women — ^their girlhood, advent of youth, youthful age, their Ihnbs and various 
. adornments. The fourth is devoted to love; heroin the lovers and lady-lovers 
are found in their various mood-types and other categorical divisions and the 
eight Sattvika-bhavas are also beautifully illustrated. The fifth in 134 verses 
deals with various parts of the day and needless to say, cannot dispense with 
the description of love. The sixth deals with miscellaneous subject-matters ; 
the first 67 verses are devoted to the description of six Indian seasons; then 
- follow the verses on the forest and hermitage; then there are 78 anyoktis with 
^ reference to various animals, birds, trees, etc.; then 35 verses are fdund in 
praise or censure of the benevolent, the rogues, etc. , Then 12 verses are 
devoted to the praise of the poetical works and poets ; here in PV. 788 Ganapati 
praises highly Ga^a^vara and in PV. 799 Bhanukara eulogizes Narahari. The 
following thirty verses deal with the other sentiments than Srfigara. Puzzles 
are dealt with in the following 39 verses; the ten Incarnations in the following 
20 verses and so on. 

. Vemdatta gives us the names of 115 poets ^ whose verses he has quoted 
and there are many anonymous verses. Of the poets mentioned by name, 
only 15 poets are well known to us; the rest are more or less new discoveries 
to us. A few Bengali poets headed by Madhusudana Sarasvati are also found 
here. Of the women poets, Kerali, Gauri, Padmavati, Morika and Vikate- 
nitamha have been quoted here. Besides these, the sources of some verses have 
been mentioned by Veijidatta, viz. the Bhoja-^prabandha, Jagajjivana-vrajy&, 


li of thmB poets will be fotmd » my fottbooimag FadyevopI of Vepldalta^ 

'iMm Ho; 1 of the liwtituto of OdooM.I-oamiagt Mandim) ki tbo'Toxt 
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Ratnavall, Subhasita-muktavali and Vanirasala-vraiya. Thus the names of 
the autliors or sources of only 108 verses quoted in PV . are not known to us. 

(32) Vem Pandeya 

As stated before under Triloeana Trivai^a, Vep Pandeya and others 
must have composed the verses with the fourth line in all of them as the same, 
certainly because they all agreed or intended to do so. Most probably, he 
was a contemporary of the author of the SSS.. The SSS. preserves seven of 
his verses — all on moon-rise, Nos. 230-236. 


(33) Vidhudaya 

One poet Candrodaya’s single verse on Moon-rise hai 
SSV. Presumably, this Candrodaya will be identical with 
but until further evidence is forthcoming, we cannot i( 
Vidhudaya is indeed a good poet as his verses show . His ve: 
Nos. 803-804 of the SSS., are grand. 

(34) Bljdnkura 

The only verse of this poet quoted in SSS. is ISl 
etc. This verse is attributed to Bijaka in SSV. Then 
Bijaka are identical. 

Abbebvtations 

PR. = Padya-racana. 

PV. = Padyaveni. 

RJ. = Rasika-jivana. 

SS. = Sukti-sundara. 

SA. = SabhyaJamkarajpa. 

SSS. = Subhasita-sara-samuccaya. 


TCAATMA , OR THE BUDDHIST LAW OE CAUSATION 

By 

Rbvd. Thsba NXeada 

Inequality 

What is the cause of this inequality of mankind 1 HW do we account 
for this totally ill-balanced world ? 

Why are some vicious persons prosperous and virtuous persons 

unfortunate 1 

Why should one be brought up in the lap of luxury, endowed with fine 
mental, moral, and physioal qualities, and another in absolute poverty, steeped 


: should one be bom a millionaire and another a 

■ ■, . 'v'- 
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pauper ? Why should, one be made a mental prodigy and another an idiot ? 
Why should one be born with saintly characteristics and another with criminal 
tendencies ? Why should some be linguists, artists, mathematicians or 
musicians from their very cradle ? Why should some be congenitally blind, 
deaf, and deformed ? 

Is this inequality due to blind chance or accident? Strictly speaking, 
nothing happens to any man that he does not deserve for some reason or 
other. 

Could this be the fiat of an irresponsible God-Creator ? 

It is impossible to conceive of such a being either in or outside the universe. 

Some writers of old authoritatively declare that God created man after 
his own image. Some modern thinkers frankly state that man created God 
after his own image. The latter seems to be more reasonable. 

‘ What kind of a Deity must it be who creates a baby-soul, bom of diseased 
parents, foredoomed to ill-health and a life of poverty, misery, probably crime ? 
In these days surely no one could for a moment entertain such a lame explana- 
tion or consider it in any way satisfactory.’ ^ 

As Charles Bradlaugh says, ‘the existence of evil is a temble stumbling 
block to the Theist. Pain, misery, crime, poverty confront the advocate of 
eternal goodness, and challenge with unanswerable potency his declaration 
of Deity as all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful 

According to the theological principles man is created arbitrarily and 
without his desire, and at the moment of his creation is either blessed or 
damned eternally. Hence, man is either good or evil, fortunate or unfoitunate, 
noble or depraved, from the first step in the process of his physical creation to 
the moment of his last breath, regardless of his individual desires, hopes, 
ambitions, struggles or devoted prayers. Such is theological fatalism. 

In the words of Schopenhauer ‘ Whoever regards himself as having become 
out of nothing must also think that he wiU again become nothing; for that an 
eternity has passed before he was, and then a second eternity has begun, 
through which he will never cease to be, is a monstrous thought. 

‘If birth is the absolute beginning, then death must be his absolute end; 
and the assumption that man is made out of nothing leads necessarily to the 
assumption that death is his absolute end.’ 

According to Einstein ‘If this being (God) is omnipotent, then every 
occurrence, including every human action, every human thought, and every 
human feeling and aspiration is also His work; how is it possible to think of 
holding men responsible for their deeds and thoughts before such an Almighty 
Being? 

‘In giving out punishments and rewards, He would to a certain extent 
be passing judgment on Himself. How can this be combined with the 
goodness and righteousness ascribed to Him ?’ 


esiiay on ‘A Plea tor Qaim from VnbiKtf, y, 28; 
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Commenting on human suffering and God Prof, J. B. S. Haldane says 
‘Either suffering is needed to perfect human character, or God is not 
Almighty. The former theory is disproved by the fact that some people who 
have suffered very little, but have been fortunate in their ancestry and educa- 
tion have very fine character’s. The objection to the second is that it is only 
in connection with the universe as a whole that there is any intellectual gap 
to be filled by the postulation of a deity. And a creator could presumably 
create whatever he or it wanted.’ 

a poem of his old age. Lord Tennyson thus boldly attacks 
I make peace and create evil ’ {Isaiah 


In Despair 

God, who as recorded by Isaiah, says 
xlv. 7). 

‘What ! I should call on that infinite love that has served us so well ? 
Infinite cruelty, rather, that made everlasting hell, ; 

Made us, foreknew us, foredoom’d us, and does what he will with his own; 
Better our dead brute mother who never has heard us groan.’ 

In the Jatakas the Bodhisatta dismisses this idea of a God-Creator 
thus; — 

‘He who has eyes can see the sickening sight; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bless ? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain, 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail. 

Why triumpiis falsehood, — ^truth and justice fail ? 

I count your Brahma one th ’unjust among, 

Who made a world to shelter wrong.’ 

(Jataka Stories, Vol. VI, p. 110.) 

‘ If there exists some Lord all powerful to fulfil 
In every creature bliss or woe, and action good or ill. 

That Lord is stained with sin. M^n does work his will.’ 

(Jataka Stories, Vol. V, p. 122.) 

Surely ‘the doctrine that all men are sinners and have the essential sin of 
Adam is a challenge to justice, mercy, love, and omnipotent fairness.’ 


Heredity ; ' 

According to some modern thinkers this variation is due to heredity and 
environment. One must admit that they are partly instrumental, but they 
cannot be solely responmble for the subtle distinctions and vast differences 
that «iat amoDg^.^ditiduals. Why should, for instance, twins who are 
■ physically: ^^;same privileges of upbringing, be very often 

different? ' . • 


V 
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Heredity alone cannot account for this variation. It explains only 
similarities but not the differences. Physical germ explains only a portion of 
man. With regard to mental, intellectual, and moral differences we are left 
in the dark. The theory of heredity cannot give a satisfactory explanation 
for the birth of a criminal in a long line of honourable ancestors, for the birth ' 
of a saint or a noble man in a family rotten to the trees, for the arising of 
colossal characters like Homer and Plato, men of genius like Shakespeare, 
infant prodigies like Pascal, Mozart, Beethoven, Raphael, etc. 

According to Buddhism this variation is due not only to heredity, y 
environment, ‘nature and nurture’, but also to our own Kamma or, in other ’ 
words, to our own inherited past actions and present deeds. We ourselves 
are responsible for our own deeds, happiness and misery. We create our own 
heavens. We create our own hells. We are the architects of our own fate. 

‘Every living being,’ says the Buddha, ‘has Kamma as its own, its 
inheritance, its cause, its kinsman, its refuge. Kamma is that which 
differentiates all living beings into low and high states.’ 

Alluding to this variation the Atthasalini states; — 

‘Itepending on this difference in Kamma appears the difference in the 
birth of beings, high and low, base and exalted, happy and miserable. 
Depending on the difference in Kamma appears the difference in the individual 
features of beings as beautiful and ugly, high-born or low-bom, well-built 
or deformed. Depending on the difference in Kamma appears the difference , 
in the worldly conditions of beings as gain and loss, fame and disgrace, 
blame and praise, happiness and misery. 

. ‘By Kamma the world moves, 

by Kamma men live, 
and by Kamma am beings bound; 

As by its pin the rolling chariot wheel. 

By Kamma one attains glory and praise. 

By ILamma bondage, ruin and tyranny. 

^ Knowing that Kamma bears fruit manifold. 

Why say ye, “In the world no Kamma is ? ” ’ 

(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 227.) 

Thus, according to the Buddhist conception, our mental, intellectual, 
and moral differences are mainly due to our own actions and tendencies. 

Although Buddhism attributes this variation chiefly to Kamma, yet it 
does not assart that ever 3 rthmg is due to Enmma. In suoh a case there is no 
difference between Buddhism and some theistio religions which attribute 
everything to a single cause. Kamma is only one of the twenty-four conditions | 
enumerated in the PaffiiMna. 

Refuting the erroneous view tliat ‘Whatsoever weal or woe or neutral 
&el|ug is experienced, all that is due to some previous action*, the Buddha 
states in the AAguttara Nikaya : — . 

‘ So, then, owing to a previous action, men will become murderOTS, thieves, 

li*^, slandsrers, babblers, oavetous, njalicioiw, and perreree 
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Thus for those who fall back on the former deed as the essential reason there 
is neither desire to do, nor effort to do, nor necessity to do this deed or abstain ‘ 
from that tod.’ 

According to Abhidhamm5vat5ra there are five Niyamas or orders that 
prevail in the physical and mental realm of which Kamma is one. 

They are: 

1. Kamma Niyarm, order of action and result; e.g. good and bad 

tods produce desirable and undesirable results respectively. 

2. Utu Niyarm, physical (inorganic) order; e.g- seasonal phenomena 

of winds and rains, periodical bearing of flowers and fruits, etc. 

3. Bija Niyarm, order of germs or seeds ; e.g. similar seeds producing 

similar fruits, rice producing from rice-seed, sugary taste resulting 
from sugar-cane or honey, etc. 

4. OiUa Niyarm, order of mind; e.g. processes of consciousness (Citta 

vithi), etc. 

6. Dhamma Niyarm, order of the norm ; e.g. the phenomena occurring 
at the advmit of a Bodhisatta in his last birth, gravitation, etc. 

Every phenomenon, mental or physical, could be explained by one of 
these five orders. 

This law of EAmma, it has to be admitted, can neither be proved nor 
disproved eajpen'mentoKy. 

What is Kamma ? 

The Piili term Kamrm — Sanskrit Karrm — ^literally means ‘action*. Any 
IfinH of action, whether mental, verbal or physical, is treated as Kamma. In 
its ultimate sense Kamma means good and bad volition [Kusala A.Jcusala 
Cetana). 

The Buddha says: ‘I declare, 0 Bhikkhus, that volition is Kamma. 
Having willed, one acts by body, speech, and thought.’ 

Every volitional action, except that of a Buddha and an Arajiant, is 
called K-fl-mnin. The Buddhas and Arahants do not accumulate fresh Kamma, 
as they have destroyed all passions, the root of Kamma. They are delivered 
from evil and good. 

There is no Kamma where there is no consciousness (Nama). Plants, for 
instance, do not accumulate Kamma. Nor is any action a BLamma which is 
TfTiin teTitioTial , for Kamma, as defined above, depends on the volition that is 
involved in the doing. Any deed which is devoid of willing and intention is, 
therefore, not regarded as Kamma. 

It is evident from the above that in the working of Kamma mind is the 
most important fector. All our actions, words, and thoughts are tinged by the 
moral or immoral type of consciousness experienced at such particular moments. 
'When the mind is unguarded, bodily action is imguarded, speech also is 
unguarded, thought also is unguarded. When the mind is guaxded, bodily 
action is guarded, and thought also is guarded. ’ 
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‘ By mind the world is led, by mmd is drawn : 

And all men own the sovereignty of mind.’ 

‘If one speaks or acts with an evil mind, pain follows one as the wheel, 
the hoof of the ox.’ 

‘ If one speaks or acts with a good mind, happiness follows one as the shadow 
that never departs.’ 

This immaterial mind is capable of prodncing tremendous changes in the 
external world. For instance, the most wonderful and powerful machines 
that tend to revolutionize the world today are the direct results of thoughts 
that originated in the minds of great thinkers. 

Kamma and Vipdlca. 

Aocording to the Abhidhamma Kamma constitutes the twelve types of 
inamoral consciousness, eight types of moral consciousness pertaining to the 
Sentient Realm {Kdmdvacara), five types of moral consciousness pertaining 
to the Realms of Form {Bupdvacara), and four types of moral consciousness 
pertaining to the Formless Realms {Ariipdvacara)^ 

The volitional activities of the supramundane consciousness (Lokuttara 
Citta) are not regarded as Kamma since they do not cause rebirth. They, on 
the contrary, tend to eradicate passions that condition rebirth. In the supra- 
mundane consciousness wisdom (Pannd) is predominant, whilst in the ordinary 
types of consciousness volition (Cetand) is predominant. 

The nine ty^pes of moral consciousness pertaining to the Realms of Forms 
and to the Formless Realms are the five Rupavacara and the four Arupavaoara 
Jhanas (Ecstasies). They are purely mental. 

Words and deeds are caused by the remaining twenty types of conscious- 
ness. Verbal actions are done by mind by means of speech. Bodily actions 
are by the mind through the instrument of the body. Purely mental actions 
have no other instrument than the mind. 

These twenty-nine t3?pes of consciousness are called Kamma because they 
have the power to produce their due effects {Vipdka) quite automatically, 
independent of any external agency. Just as every volitional activity is 
accompanied by its due effect. 

Those types of consciousness one experiences as inevitable consequences 
of one’s good and bad thoughts are called resultant consciousness (Vipaka). 
The twenty-three types of resultant consciousness pertaining to the Sentient 
Realm, the five types of resultant consciousness pertaining to the Realms of 
Form and the four types of resultant consciousness pertainiog to the Formless 
Realms are called the VipSka or fruition of Kamma, 

The external differences such as health, wealth, sickness, poverty, etc. 
M® the VipSktosaipsa — oonsequuao^s. ; ; r i i 

A mango seed, for instance, is like the Kamma; mango fruit is like the 
ij^j&a, ^eot.; the leaves and flo^w ai® lik®» the VipSkfinisamsa. 
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Kamnia, therefore, does not necessarily mean only past actions; it may be 
both past and present actions. 

For instance, at the moment of giving something to the poor, I experience 
a good thought which will have its reaction at any opportime moment in the 
form of a gift from another. On receiving the gift I experience a good con- 
sciousness which is the result of the past good thought of mine. 

We plant a seed today. Sooner or later we will be able to reap its fruits. 
In the same way, according to the law of Kamma, every good and bad thought 
will produce its reaction when a suitable occasion arises. 

Kamma is action, and Vipaka, fruit, is its reaction. It is not fate. It is 
not predestination which is imposed on us by some mysterious unknown 
power, to which we must helplessly submit ourselves. It is one’s own doing 
which reacts on one’s own self. It is a law in itself. In other words, it is a 
law of cause and effect in the ethical realm. 

We have, for instance, the freedom to put our hand into the fire or not. 
But when once we put our hand, the burni n g is inevitable. In the same way 
we have complete freedom to do any act, but the reaction is inevitable. 

Hence, it is as clear as daylight that the doctrine of Kamma is the very 
opposite of fatalism. This just doctrine holds that man can control his 
future by creating now what will produce good effects in the future. 

It is this doctrine of Kamma which the mother teaches her child when 
she says: ‘Be good and you will be happy, and others will love you. But 
if you are bad, you will be unhappy, and others will hate you.’ 

The Samyutta NikSya says: 

‘According to the seed that’s sown, 

J So is the fruit ye reap therefrom. 

Doer of good will gather good, 

Doer of evil, evil reaps. 

Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof. ’ * 


What is the Cause of Eamtm ? 

This so-called ‘I’, which is composed of mind and matter, is compelled 
to acft. It receives impressions from internal and external stimuli. Sensa- 
tions arise thereby, and owing to lack of right understanding resulting from 
latent Ignorance said Craving, one accumulates deeds which consequently 
pradno® rebirth in manifold states. 

Bvil Mts lead to misery, good acts lead to happiness. Nevertheless, 
good actions are necessary to escape this cycle of rebirth. 

A drowning man would tenaciously cling on to a corpse which, ordinarily, 
he would detest, smd save himsKilf. After his escape he would no longer clh^ 
to it but throw it away. Even so a person would do good to escape this cycle 
of birth and death' Aftoc gaining Deliverance he would no more accumulate 


* Cooqittm ihe Hblieal myiog, ‘Aa tbou sow^ thou Aelt reap’ 
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fresh KBmmic activities which produce rebirth. He will be beyond good and 
evil. 

Not knowing things as they truly are does one accumulate Eamma. No 
Kamma is accumulated by him who has completely eradicated his craving 
and has imderstood things as they truly are. 

The. Doer of Kamma. 

Who is the doer of Kamma ? Who reaps the fknit of Kamma ? ‘Is it a 
. sort of accretion about a soul, as is taught in Hinduism, which the soul, a part 
of the Divine Essence, builds about itself ? ’ 

Says the Venerable Buddhaghosa Thera in the Visuddhi Magga: 

‘No doer is there who does the deed 
Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 

^ Constituent parts alone roll on ’ 

In the ultimate sense {Paramattha Saccena) a Buddhist cannot conceive of 
any unchanging entity, any being in the form of a Deva, a man or an animal. 
These external forms are merely the temporary manifestations of the invisible 
Kammic force. ‘ Being ’ is only a term used for conventional purposes. Strictly 
speaking, what we call a ‘being’ is nothing but a mere composition of mind 
and matter. 

Matter, according to Buddhism, is merely a manifestation of forces and 
qualities. Mind, too, is nothing beyond a complex compound of fleeting mental 
»■ states. Each unit of consciousness consists of three phases — genesis (UppSda), 
development (^hiti), and dissolution (Bhafrga). One unit of consciousness 
perishes only to give birth to another. The subsequent thought-moment is 
neither the same as its predecessor, because it is not absolutely identical, nor 
entirely another, being the same stream of Kamma energy. 

We Buddhists believe that there is no actor apart from action, no pereeiver 
•L apart from perception, or, in other words, no conscious subject behind 
consciousness. 

Who, then, is the doer of Kamma ? What experiences Kamma ? 

Volition or will {Cetana) is itself the doer. Eeelit^ {Vedana) is itself the •/ 
reaper of the fruits of Eamma. Apart from these mental states there is none 
to sow and none to reap. 

Just as, says the Venerable Buddhaghosa, in the ease of these elements of 
, a matter that go imder the name of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit 
springs up, it is then said ‘the tree bears fruit’ or ‘thus the tree has fructified’; 
so also in the case of groups (Khandas) which go under the name of Deva or 
man when a fruition of happiness or misery springs up at any point, then it is 
said ‘that Deva or man is happy or miserable’. Stoctly speaking, there is 
neither a sower nor a reaper besi^fes the voliiaoh tod the feeling, 

^ W^eisKammai . „ 

‘Stored within the psyche (mind)’, says a certain writer on psyoho- 
analyiis, ‘but usually inaccessible «qid to be reached oply by some, is the 
teoqrd, without exception, pf every expmdenoe the individual has ever 

’ n , ' ; I ' ' . , J . - ' ; , 1 'i- ,,, 
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passed, through, every influence felt, every impression received. The sub- 
conscious mind is not only an indelible record of individual experiences but also 
retains the impress of primeval impulses and tendencies which so far from 
being outgrown as we fondly deem in civilized man, are subconsciously active 
and apt to break out in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments.’ 

Buddhists would make the same assertion but with a slight modification. 
,Not stored within the psyche, would we say, for there is neither a receptecle 
I nor a storehouse in this ever-changing complex machinery of man but depen- 
dent on the Five Groups (Pafieakkhanda) or the flux is every experience the 
individual has passed through, every influence felt, every impression received, 
every characteristic, divine, human or brutal. In short, the whole Kamma 
force is dependent on the flux, ever ready to manifest itself in mrdtifarious 
phenomena as occasion arises. 

‘Where, Reverend Sir, is Eiamma?’ questions King MUinda from the 
Venerable Nagasena. 

‘0 Maharaja,’ replies the Venerable Nagasena, ‘Kamma is not said to be 
stored somewhere in this fleeting consciousness or in any other part of the 
body. But dependent on mind and matter it rests manifesting itself at the 
opportime moment, Just as mangoes are not said to be stored somewhere in the 
mango tree, but dependent on the mango tree they lie springing up in due 
season.’ 

Just as wind or fixe is not stored in any particular place, even so Kamma 
is not stored anywhere within or without this body. 

Kamma is an individual force, and is transmitted from one existence to 
another. It plays the chiefest part in the moulding of character and explains 
that marvellous phenomenon of Genius. The clear understanding of this 
doctrine is essential for the welfare of the world. 


The Working of Kamma. 

The working of Kamma is not a subject which could be easily grasped 
by the ordinary intelleet. Only a Buddha can fdUy comprehend this intricate 
law. In order to understand the workmg of Kamma it is necessary to get 
some idea of the process of consciousness (Citta Vithi) according to the 
Abhidhamma. 

The subject, the consciousness, receives objects from within and without. 
When a person is in a state of profound sleep his mind is said to be vacant, or, 
in other words, in a state of Bhavanga. We experience such a subconscious 
rtate when our minds do not respond to external objects. This subconscious 
state or the flow of Bhavanga is interrupted when objects enter the mind. 
The Bhavanga consciousness, which one always experiences as long as it is 
unmterrupted hy stimuli, vibrates for two thought-moments and passes away. 
Then the consciousness of the kind that apprehends sensation 
vc^^/ana) arises and ceases. At this stage the natural flow is checked and 
turned towards the object. Immediately after which there arises and ceases 
visual oonsoiousnw viiiMna), but yet knows no more about it. This 
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sense operation is followed by a moment of reception of the object so seen 
{JSampaticchana). Next comes the investigating faculty {SavMmm) or a 
momentary examination of the object received. After this comes that .stage 
of representative cognition termed the determining consciousness {VottJtapana) 
on which depends the subsequent psychologically important stage — appercep- 
tion — or Javana. This Javana stage usually lasts for seven thought-moments, 
or, at times of death, five. The whole process which happens in an infinitesimal 
part of time ends with the registering consciousness (TaMlambana), lasting for 
two thought-moments. It must be understood that at this important apper- 
ceptional stage one does both good and bad Kamma. 

‘The simile of the mango tree may here serve to illustrate the above 
process. A man, lost in deep sleep, is Isdng at the foot of a mango tree with 
liis head covered. A wind now stirs the branches, and a fruit fells besides the 
sleepiB® man. He is in consequence aroused from dreamless slumbers. He 
removes his head-covering in order to ascertain what has awakened him. He 
sees the newly fallen fruit, picks it up and examines it. Apprehending it to 
be a fruit with certain constitutive attributes observed in the previous stage 
of investigation, he eats it, and then, replacing his head-covering, once more 
resigns himself to sleep. 

‘The dreamless sleep corresponds to the unperturbed current of the stream 
of being (Bhavanga). The striking of the wind against the tree is like the 
“past” life-moment, during which the object enters the stream and passes 
down with it, without perturbing it. The swaying of the branches in that wind 
represents the vibration of the stream of bemg. The felling of the fruit 
corresponds to the arrest or interruption of being, the moment at which the 
stream is “cut off” by thought; the waking of the man to the awaking of 
attention in the act of cognition on occasion of sense reaction of sight. The 
picking up of the fruit is comparable to the operation of receiving; inspection 
of it recalls the examiuiTig function. The simple apprehension of the fruit 
as such, with certain constitutive attributives of its own, corresponds to the 
discrnninative or determining stage; the eating of the fruit resembles the act 
of apperception. IPinally, the swallowing of the last morsels that are left in 
the mouth corresponds to the operation of retention, after which the mind 
subsides into more vital process, even as the man once more fells asleep.’ 
(Compendium of Philosophy by S. Z. Aung, Introductory Essay, p. 30.) 

If, for instance, A hits B, the latter will consequently experience some pain. 
This unpleasant sensation is the result of some past bad Kamma. If B is not 
a self-controlled person, he will, through his indiscrimination, engender 
thoughts of hatred towards A. The generating of those thoi^hts occurs in the 
Jawna process. This doing of bad Kamma is his own, even if it be admitted 
that A acted as the cause, and he, too, did a bad Kamma on his part. Here 
comes the question of freewill ip Buddhism. 

The evil effect of the first Jamm thought-moment being the weakest, B 
, may reap it in this life itself. This is called 'immediatei^ effective’ 
fdPSomwaveda'wtjto) Kamma' . ^ 
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If it did not operate in this life, the Kamma becomes inetteomTe 

the seventh thonght-moment. The evil effect of 
the second birth. This is called ‘ subsequently effective’ 

[>* 

ineffective if it did not operate in the second birth, 
i intermediate thought-moments may take place at any 
The Kamma of this type is known as ‘in- 

■ ‘ ). ^ 

t is similar to the above. The effect of a good 
the form of a pleasant sensation. 

classification of Kamma that there are 
life, or in a subsequent 


The next weakest is 
which B may reap in 
(Upojpoii'awitoniyffl) Kamma, 

This too becomes : 

The effects of the 
time until B attains Nibbana, 
definitely effective’ {Aparapanyavedaniya) 

The working of good Kamma 
Kamma generally occurs in i— 

It is evident from this 

actions which may produce their due effects in this very 

life, or in any life in the course of one’s wanderings in Samsara. 

The above-mentioned classification of Kamma is with reference to . le 

time in which effects are worked out. ^ 

The following classification is according to ‘ function’. 

Every birth is conditioned by a past good or bad Kamma which pre- 
dominates at the moment of death. The Kamma that conditions the future 

birth is called Beproductive or JaMofca Komwia. . 

Our forms are but the outward manifestations of the invisible Kammio 
force. This all-pervading force carries with it all our characteristics, whio i 
usuaUy lie latent, but may arise to the surface at unexpected moments. Hence 
it is difficult to judge another as long as one is a worldling. A person my 
safely be judged by the thought he experiences at a particular moment. As to 
his future one cannot definitely say. 

The death of a person is merely ‘the temporary end of a temporary 
phenomenon’. Though the present form perishes another form which is 
neither the same nor entirely different takes place according to the thought 
that was powerful at the death moment, as the Kammic force which propels 
the life-flux still survives. It is this last thought, which is techmcally called 
Beproductive Kamma, that determines the state of a person in hiS subsequent 
birth. This may be either good or a bad Kamma. 

Now another Kamma may step forward to assist or maintain the action of 
this Beproductive Kamma. Just as this Kamma has the tendency to 
strengthen the Beproductive Kamma some other action, which tends to 
weaton, interrupt, or retard the fruition of the Beproductive Kamma, may 
step in. Such actions are respectively termed ‘Supportive’ {UpatihMwbhaIca) 
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There is another classification of Kamma according to ‘the priority of 
effect’. The first is GaruJca which means weighty or serious. This Kamma 
which is either good or had produces results in this life or in the next for 
certain. If good, it is purely mental as in the case of Jhdms (Ecstasies). 
Otherwise it is verbal or bodily. The five kinds of Weighty Kamma are ; 

(1) Matricide, 

(2) Parricide, 

(3) The murder of an Arahant, 

(4) The wounding of a Buddha, 

(5) The creation of a schism in the Saiigha. 

Permanent Scepticism {Niyata MiccMditthi) is also termed one of the 
Weighty Kammas. 

If, for instance, any person were to develop the Jhanas and later were to 
commit one of these heinous crimes, his good Kamma would get obliterated 
by the powerful evil Kamma. His subsequent birth will be conditioned by the 
evil Kamma in spite of his having gained the JMwoa earlier. 

In the absence of Weighty Kamma to condition the future birth, a Death- 
proximate {Amnna) Kamma might operate. This Kamma is that which one 
does immediately before the dying moment. Owing to the great part it 
plays in determining the birth much importance is attached to this death-bed 
Kamma in almost aU Buddhist countries. The custom of reminding the dying 
man of his good deeds and making him do good deeds on his death-bed still 
prevails in Ceylon, Burma and other Buddhist countries. 

Sometimes a bad person may die happily and receive a good birth, if 
fortunately he remembers or does a good act at the last moment. This does 
not mean that although he enjoys a good birth he will be exempt from the 
effects of the evfi, deeds he accumulated during his lifetime. 

At times a good person may die unhappily by suddenly remembering an 
evil act of his or by harbouring some unpleasant thought, perchance compelled 
by unfavourable circumstances. Such unhappy ends are sometimes due to 
ignorance of the relatives who may molest or worry the dying person. 

As a rule the last thought-moment is conditioned by the general conduct 
of a person. However, it is always advisable to remind the dying person of 
his good deeds and turn his attention away firom all worldly bonds and worries. 

‘Habitual’ Kamma is the next in priority of effect. It is the 

Kamma that one habitually performs and recollects and for which one has a 
great liking. 

Habits, whether good or bad, become second nature. They tend to form 
the character of a person. At leisure moments one often thinks of one’s 
habitual characteristics. In the same way at the death moment, unless 
influenced by other circumstances, one, as a rule, recalls to mind one’s habitual 
chara<?teristics. 

A miser will instantly think of his gold and may not be able to detach his 
mihid from his cherished possessions. A drunkard trill be worried with his 
■glass of liqhor. A social worker will he interested in his social activities, A 




spiritual adviser will be always intent on his spiritual wor 
dominated by our habitual doings, especially at our deat 
of the attempts of the friends and relatives to turn our atte 
The last category is the ‘Cumulative’ {KataUa) Kamm: 
all that cannot be brought under the above-mentioned 
were, the reserve fund of a particular being. 

The last classification is according to the place m whit 

transpire, namely : . . 

(1) Evil Kamma (Akusala) which may npen m tJ 

(Kamaloka). 

(2) Good Kamma {KmaJa) which may ripen in tli 

(3) Good Kamma {Knsala) which may ripen in 

{Rufaloka). 

(4) Good Kamma which may ripen in the Eormlesi 


(1) Evil Kamma.— ■ 

There are ten evil Kammas which are caused by ^ 

Three are caused by deed-namely: killing, stealmg, and unohastrty. l oui 

are caused by word-namely; lying, slandering, harsh speech, 
are causea y xaind-namely : covetousness, ill-will, and false 

The Pali term used is 
Abliidhamma Pana 
• ‘ 1 . The quick 

I its natural or due 
I living beings, but not plant 
but not that kind of vitality 


talk. Three are 
view. 

Killing means the 
Pana which means th 
is the psychophysical 
destruction of this 1— 
course is Pdnatipata. 
life. In plants there is a 
bom of Kamma found in men 

(2) Good Kamma which may ripe 
There are ten moral actions—) 
meditation {Bhdvana), reverence {Apacdyara) 

ference of merit {Pattiddna), rejoicing i 

the doctrine {Bhammcmvam), expounding 

straightening one’s views (DittMjju Kamma). <-d ■ 

'These ten are sometimes treated as twelve. In which ca^ ^7!^s 

others’ good works’, and ‘Taking the Three Refups’ (damm), and Mindfulne. 

{Aws^i) are used instead of straightening one’s views. 

(3) Good Kamma which may ripen in the Realms of Eorm 

(i) Moral consciousness of the first stage of Jhana. This occurs 
, ; . , together with initial application, sustained application, pleasur- 

able happinoBs, and ona-pomtedneBS* 

t ’ - Moral eomoiousness of the second stage of 
i ' : , t«Eether.yrtth sustained application, pleasurable m eres , pp 


destruction of any living being 
at which breathes. According to 
life confined to a particular existence. 

life force without allowing it to run i 

, Animals are also included in I „ _ 

kind of life bom of heat 1 

and animals. 

Ij^en in the Sentient Ixistenoe 
■namely, generosity (Dana), morality (Site), 
), service {Veyyavacca), trans- 
te other’s merit {PaUanumodana), hearing 
the Dhamma (Dhammadesana), 
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(iii) Moral consciousness of the third stage of JMm. This occurs 

together with pleasurahle interest, happiness, and one-pointod- 
ness. 

(iv) Moral consciousness of the fourth stage of JMm. This occurs 

together with happiness and one-pointedness. 

(v) Moral consciousness of the fifth stage of JMm,. This occurs 

together with equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These JMnas have their corresponding effects in the Realms 
ofForm. 

(4) Good Jfamma which may ripen in the Formless Realms ; — 

These are the four Arupa Jhams which have their corresponding effects in 
the Arffpa (Formless) Realms. 

(i) Moral consciousness dwelling in the infinity of space 

c&yatana). 

(ii) Moral consciousness dwelling in the infinity of consciousnes.s 

{Vi^Mnacayatam). 

(iii) Moral consciousness dwelling on nothingness (Akincaflnayatana). 

(iv) Moral consciousness wherein perception neither is nor is not {Neva 

aanna Namnnayatam). 


Nature of Kamim. 

Is one bound to reap all that one has won in just proportion? Not 
necessarily. In the Aiiguttara Nikaya the Buddha states: — 

‘If any one says, 0 Bhikkhus, that a man must reap according to his 
deeds, in that case, 0 Bhikkhus, there is no religious life nor is an opportunity 
afforded for the entire extinction of sorrow (Dukkha). But if any one says, 
0 Bhikkhus, that what a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that ease, 
0 Bhikkhus, there is a religious life and an opportunity is afforded for the 
entire extinction of sorrow.’ 

In Buddhism, therefore, there is every possibility to mould one’s Kamma. 
Here one is not always compelled by an iron necessity. 

Although it is stated that neither in heaven, nor in the recesses of a cave, 
there is any place in the world where one could escape evil Kamma, yet one 
is not bound to pay all the past arrears of one’s Kamma. In such case no 
escape is possible. One is neither the master nor the servant of this Kamma. 
Even a most vicious person can by his own effort become the most virtuous 
person. We are always becoming something, and that something depends on 
our own actions. We may at any moment change for the better or for the 
worse. Even the most sinful person should not be discouraged or despised 
on account of his evil nature. We must have compassion on him for we must 
have also been in that same position at a certain stage. As we have changed 
for the better he may also change perhaps sooner than ourselves. Who can 
sav what eood Kamma he has in store for him?; Who knows his potential 
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Who thought that MguMmala, a highway robber and a murderer of more 
than a thousand of his fellow brethren, would become a Saint, judging him by 
his external deeds ? But he did become an Arahant and erased, so to say, all 

: his past misdeeds.. 

Who imagined that Alavaka, the fierce demon who feasted on the flesh 
of human beings, would ever become a Saint 1 Yet he did give up his carni- 
vorous habits and attain the first stage of Sainthood. 

Who believed that Asoka who was stigmatized Canda, the wicked, on 
account of the atrocities caused by him to expand his empire, would ever win 
the noble title— Dhammasoka or Asoka the Eighteous ? But he did completely 
change his career to such an extent tliat today, ‘amidst the tens of thousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines and shines almost alone, a star (H. G. WeUs in his ‘ Outline of 
History’,) 

These are a few instances to illustrate the fact that a complete reformation 
of character could be brought about by our own actions. 

It may also happen that in some cases a lesser evil may produce its due 
effect, while the effect of a greater evil may be minimized. 

The Buddha says; — 

‘Here, O Bhikkhus, a certain person is not disciplined in body, is not 
disciplined in morality, is not disciplined in mind, is not disciplined in wisdom, 
is with little good and less virtue, and lives painfully in consequences of 
trifles. Even a trivial evil act committed by such a person will lead him to 
a state of misery.’ 

‘Here, O Bhikkhus, a certain person is disciplined in body, is disciplined 
in morality, is disciplined in mind, is disciplined in wisdom, is with much good, 
is high-souled, and lives without limitation.’ 

‘A similar evil act committed by such a person ripens in this life itself 
and not even a small effect manifests itself (after death), not to say of a 
great one.’ 

‘It is as if, 0 Bhikkhus, a man were to put a lump of salt into a small 
cup of water. What do you think, 0 Bhikkhus? Would now the small 
amount of water in this cup become saltish and undrinkable ? ’ 

‘Yes, Lord.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘Because, Lord, them was very little water in the cup, and so it became 
saltish and undrinkable by this lump of salt.’ 

‘Suppose, 0 Bhikkhus, a man were to put a lump of salt into the river 
Ganges. What think you, O Bhikkhus ? Would the river Ganges become 
and undrinkable by the lump of salt ? ’ ! 

. 1 ‘BTay, indeed. Lord.’ 

■ ^ ; 

:*Be^we, Lord,* the mass of water in the river Ganges is great, and so it 

I, 'f Pnld not become saltish and undrinkable.’ 
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‘ In, exactly the same way, 0 Bhikkhus, we may have the case of a person 
rf who does some slight evil deed which brings him to a state of misery; or 
again, 0 Bhikkhus, we may have the case of another person who does the 
game trivial misdeed, and expiates in the present life. Not even a small 
effect manifests itself (after death), not to say of a great one.’ 

’ We may have, O Bhikkhus, the case of a person who is cast into a prison 
for a half-penny, penny, or for a hundred pence ; or, again, 0 Bhikkhus, we 
may have the case of a person who is not cast into prison for a half-penny, 

' for a penny, or for a hundred pence.’ 

‘Who, 0 Bhikkhus, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for 
a hundred pence ? ’ 

‘Whenever, 0 Bhikkhus, any one is poor, needy and indigent: he, 0 
Bhikkhus, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
pence.’ 

‘Who, 0 Bhikkhus, is not east into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, 
or for a hundred pence ? ’ 

‘Whenever, O Bhikkhus, any one is rich, wealthy, and affluent: he, 0 
Bhikkhus, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
pence.’ 

‘In exactly the same way, 0 Bhikkhus, we may have the case of a person 
who does some slight evil deed which brings him to a state of misery ; or again, 
0 Bhikkhus, we may have the case of another person who does the same trivial 
misdeed, and expiates in the present life. Not even a small effect manifests 
itself (after death), not to say of a great one.’ 

Good begets good, but any after repentance on the part of the doer deprives 
him of dtio desirable results. 

In the working of Kamma it should be understood that there are malefi- 
f cent and beneficent forces to counteract and support this self-operating law. 
Birth (Gati), time or conditions (Eala), beauty (UpodAi), and effort {Payoga), 
are such aids and hindrances to the fruition of Kamma. 

If, for instance, a person is born in a noble family or in a state of happiness, 
his fortunate birth will act sometimes as a hindrance to the ftuition of his evil 
Kamma. . 

If, on the other hand, he is bom in a state of misery or in an unfortunate 
f family, his unfavourable birth will provide an easy opportunity for his evil 
Kamma to operate. 

This is technically known as Gati Sam^Ui (Favourable birth) and Gati 
VipaMi (Unfavourable birth). 

An nuiutAlHgftTit person, who, by some good Kamma, is bom in a royal 
family, wiE, on account of his noble parentage, be honoured by the people. 
If the same person were to have a less forturwte birth, he would not be similarly 
I treated. ' ■ ' 

k Beauty (UpadM SampaUi) and ugliness {UpadJii Vipatti) are two other 

factors that act as aids and hindrances to the working of Kamm a. 
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If by some good Kamma a person obtains a good birth) but is unfortunately 
deformed, he will not be able to enjoy the beneficial results of his good Kamma. ^ 
Even a legitimate heir to the throne may not perhaps be raised to that exalted 
position if he happens to be physically deformed. 

Beauty, on the other hand, will be a valuable asset to the possessor. A 
good-looking son of a poor parent will perhaps attract the attention of a kind 
person, and might be able to distinguish himself through his influence. 

Favourable and unfavourable time or occasion (Kola Sampatii and Kola 
VipciMi) are another two factors that aid or impede the working of Kamma. 

In the case of a famine all without exception will be compelled to suffer 
the same fate. Here the unfavourable conditions open up the possibilities for 
evil Kamma to operate. The favourable conditions, on the other hand, will 
prevent the operation of evil Kamma. 

The fourth and the last is effort {Payoga). If a person makes no effort to 
cure himself of a disease or to save himself from his difiiculties, his evil Kamma 
will find suitable opportunity to produce its due effects. If, on the other hand, 
he endeavours on his part to surmount his difficulties, his good Kamma will 
come to his succour. 

When shipwrecked in deep sea, the Bodhisatta MahS, Janaka made an 
effort to save himself, whilst the others prayed to the gods and left their fate in 
their hands, the result was that the Bodhisatta escaped whilst the others got 
drowned. This is technically known as Payoga Sampatti and Payoga Vipatti. 

It is evident from these counteractive and supportive factors that Kamma 
is sometimes influenced by external circumstances. 

It is this doctrine of Kamma that gives consolation, hope, self-reliance, 
and moral courage to a Buddhist. 

When the unexpected happens to him and when he is beset with difficulties 
almost insurmountable and misfortunes almost tmbearable, he consoles himself 
with the thought that they are the results of his own past doings. He realizes 
that the inevitable must happen. He no doubt reaps what he has sown; he 
can at the same time turn up the weeds and sow useful seeds in their place, 
for the future is entirely in his hands. Kamma enables him to shape his 
future as he wills. 

When the wicked are successful in every walk of life, whilst the virtuous 
meet with ill-luck and are compelled to lead a miserable life, a Buddhist would 
neither accuse another of injustice nor blame the world for its unjust ways, 
since he knows that they are only reaping what they have sown. The virtuous 
, ate thereby not discouraged because they are convinced that their good acts 
will have their due effects in some future life though not in the present. 

; Bron the most corrupted person is not condemned in Buddhism. On the 
otitiit hand, he is loved and shown the way to a perfect life. He ^ awo;^ 
j he hM the chance to reform and remodel himself at any ' itfewlP' 

? i t lafltt in states of misery, he has the hope of attahiing eternal Peace. 

„ A^nddhiat w onnvmced of the doctrine of Kamroa does not 

‘ '* " onhimsefffbrhissalvatkm. jj 
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It is this belief in Kamma that Talidates Ms effort and kindles his en- 
^ thusiasm. It is also tMs firm belief in Kamma that prompts him to refeain 
from evil and to do good and be good without being frightened of any punish- 
ments or tempted of any reward. He has no fear of the future, nor does he 
dread so-oaUed death. He is ever kind, tolerant, and considerate. 

TMs Law of Kamma explains the problem of suffering, the mystery of so- 
called fate or predestination of other religions, and above all the inequality of 



mankind. 

As stated earlier, it is a law in itself, but it does not thereby follow that 
there should be a law-giver. Ordinary laws of nature, like gravitation, need 
no law-giver. The Law of Kamma too demands no law-giver. It operates in 
its o^vn field without the intervention of an external, independent, ruling agency. 

Nobody, for instance, has decreed that fire should bum. Nobody has 
commanded that water should seek its own level. No scientist has ordered 
that water should consist of HjO, and that coldness should be one of its pro- 
perties. These are their intrinsic characteristics. 

Inherent in Kamma is the power of producing its due effect. The cause 
produces the effect; the effect explains the cause. Seed produces the fruit; 
the fruit explains the seed, as both are inter-related. Even so Kamma and 
its effect are inter-related; ‘the effect already blooms in the cause’. 

Happiness and suffering which are the common lot of humanity are the 
inevitable effects of some cause or causes. There is no doubt of the fact that 
both happiness and suffering have their attendant curses and blessings and 
that they are essential. In that well-known fable the stag admired his horns 
and blamed his feet, but when the hunter came Ms swift feet saved Mm; his 
beautiful horns, caught in a thicket, destroyed Mm. 

But why should these disparities exist? Are they the ‘rewards’ and 
‘punishments’ of an Almighty Being who sits on an imperial throne in heaven 
above controlling the destinies of the human race. No, they are not. They 
are the due effects of our own good and bad deeds. Our good actions make 
us happy; our evil actions make us miserable. We ourselves are responsible 
for our happiness and misery. We are the arcMtects of our own fate. We are 
our own creators. We are our own destroyers. We build our own heavens. 
We build our own hells. 

What we think, speak, and do, become our own. It is these thoughts, 
words, and deeds that assume the name Kamma and pass from life to life, 
exalting and degrading us in the course of our wanderings in Saihsftra. 

Says the Buddha: 

‘Man’s merits and the sins he here hath wrought: 

That is the thing he owns, that takes he hence. 

That dogs his steps, like shadows in pursuit. 

Hence let him make good store for Mfe elsewhere. 

Sure platform in some other fiitdre world, 

Rewards of virtue on good beings wait.* 

f Kindred Sayings’ — ^?ol. I, p, 88.) 
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MUSLIM PATRONAGE TO SANSKRIT LEARNING 


Mb. Ghintabaeab Chakbavabtt. M.A., Krishnagar College, Nadia 

That the Muhammadans took a keen interest in Sanskrit literature is 

Iciiown froBi (iiffcroixt souro6s. At tlio iiist3»nc© of various 
princes a good many Sanskrit texts were translated into Persian and indepen- 
dent treatises came to be written embodying accounts of different phases of 
Hindu culture.3- The importance of these works in the history of Sanskrit 
literature is immense. Some of them deal with Sanskrit texts that are little- 
known or absolutely unknown at the present day. A critical investigation of 
these works by students of Sanskrit is therefore expected to bring to light 
much valuable material. 

It requires, however, to be noted that the interest the Muhammadans 
took in Sanskrit was manifested through other channels as well. It is noticed 
that more than one Muhammadan ruler followed the example of old Hindu 
kings in honouring scholars versed in Sanskrit and providing material en- 
couragement towards their literary pursuits. It is significant that these rulers 
were not primarily actuated by the spirit of spreading Islamic culture and 
literature through the medium of Sanskrit. As a matter of fact no attempt 
appears to have been made, like the Parsis and the Christians who had their 
scriptures translated into Sanskrit, to get a Sanskrit version of the Koran or 
the teachings thereof.^ It would thus appear that their activities in this 
direction ware the result of a sheer love of knowledge. It will be noticed 
that of works composed under Muhammadan patronage we find only secular 
works, e.g, poems, dictionaries, grammatical works and works on music, 
erotics and astronomy some of which were influenced by Persian. 

A complete and systematic account of the various activities of 
Muhammadan princes in providing encouragement to Sanskrit scholars 
will be interesting. Documentary evidence in this connection is found 
scattered mainly in Sanskrit works many of which still remain unpublished. 
Some of the works contain passages written to eulogize Muhammadan rulers® 




1 Blliot, History of India, V, 670-5; J. J. Modi, King Mhar and Persian Tramlatiom of 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, V, S3*-107;M. Z.Siddiqui, 
The Serums of the Muslims io the Sanskrit LUmdure, Calcutta Review, 1933, 215--25; N. H. Law, 
Promotion of Lmmi'tig in India during Muhammadan BuU (by Muhammadans), pp. 147-60, 186. 
It is also learnt from ^rivam's Mdfaiamhgm (Pari§i§^), I, 5. 86-6, that Zain-ul-Abidin of 
bad also a number of Sanskrit works translated into Persian, 
the few Sanskrit versions of Persian works mention may be made of ^rivara*s Ka0m- 
' a Swdmt rendering of Jmi’s story of Yt»uf and Meitiia. (ed, Ki.vyam&la^ Bombay) 

sai^sfaetion of .Muhammad' Shah- 

works oom^^sed at tbe instance bf Hindu chiefs may also be menrioned: 

a Samtoit version of the Akhbkd'-Mohsini the 

cf Kashmir. ( 2 ) ^ Sanskrit version bf the Arab||^ 

* im; 466). 

■ ’ works are also known to have been written for the' same purpose, e.g. 

iBoso. Oa, 'Smm. MSS. Ind, Offm^ 7S04), Gemiogormt 
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either in gratitude for their patronage or with a. view to attract their attention : 
to secure the same. It is up to students of Sanskrit literature, especially 
those engaged in bibliographical studies, to record pieces of eYidence as they 
meet with them in the course of their studies, so that a comprehensive account 
may be drawn up some day. 

Seven years back I presented the information gathered by me in the form 
of an article in Bengali published in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika (44, 39-46). 
This was foUov^^ed by M. M. Patl^ar^s paper Moghul Patronage to Sanskrit 
Learning {Poona Orientalist, III, 164ff.) and recently by a book entitled 
Muslim Patronage to Sanshilic Learning {CdAeuttd>, 1942)by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. 
Fortunately enough all the three cover new grounds and have very little in 
common. Since the publication of my paper in Bengali some fresh materials 
have come to my hands and I present them along with those in the previous 
paper in an English form ^ so that they may reach the wide world of scholars 
who may be able to throw more light on the subject by way of supplementing 
facts and identifying some of the little-known chiefs left unidentified by me. 

Of the Muhammadan princes who honoured and patronized Sanskrit 
scholars we know of at least three wlio fllourished as early as the first half of 
the fifteenth century. Malik Saluta Sahi or Malik Sarak Sulitan Sahi of 
Kada, near Allahabad, who was the son of Bahadur Malik, seems to have been 
a great patron of Indian music and the literature on it. He collected various 
Sanskrit works on music and assembled scholars from different directions 
making grants of lands and gifts of gold, cloth, etc. In 1428 A.D. this band 
of “scholars at the bidding of the Sahi composed the little-known work, the 
SahgltaMromuni.^ 

In Bengal Jelal-ud-din continued the policy of his father Raja Ganefia 
and demonstrated his appreciation of scholars like Brhaspati, a deeply learned 
man of the time. Brhaspati received six titles from him and there was a 
regular ceremony when the title Rayamukuta was conferred on him.® 


1 In my paper I have generally omitted authors dealt with by Fatkar and Chaudhuri (even 
though the names of some of them occurred in my previous paper) except when I have had some 
fresh materials to be recorded. For the sake of giving complete pictures of Akbar and Shajehan 
I have not, however, omitted Fund.arSka and Gahgadhara, and have included Nityanandai whose 
accotmt is based on that given by Fatkar. Incidentally reference may be made to authors treated 
by Fatkar and diaudhuri, Fatkar refers to Ramacandra, Fuvd^i®-# Mi§ra, Gailgldhara* 
Nllakantha and Kr^nadasa of the time of Akbar, Kmpa and Budra Blavi of the time of Jehangir, 
Munl^vara, Bhagavati Svami, Nitylmanda and Ved&ogaraya of the time of Shajehan, I^varadiBa 
and Baghunatha of the time of Aurangzeb. Chaudhuri gives accounts of Bhanukara, Akbariya 
Kfijidtot, Amytad^tta, Fiw#ritka, dagannatha, Harinariy^ia, Vaipildhara, Caturbhu|.^ and 
Lakfmipati of the courts of Sher Shah, Akbar, Shahabuddin, Burhan Khan, Shajehan, Shayasta 
Khan and Muhammad Shah. It will be seen that direct evidence is not available in every case 
to. prove the patronage* ' • . : • ’ i* ■ , 

/ w^nr i -'-f' ' , 

'[ , belongliif io.lhb Eoyal A$Mc Society df Bengal. ^ ^ , 

V' ' 0aial^f «e pf ind* 1% 954-65, ^ ; 

J ^ l' '' ' '‘'I ' ' I ' 1 ‘ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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Zam-ul-Abidin {1420-1469) of Kashmir was another great and reputed 
patron of this period. Besides getting Sanskrit works translated into Persian 
he took pains to collect mannscripts for scholars at considerable expense.^ He 
also brought back scholars presumably driven away previously and granted 
stipends to them 2 He himself listened to the recitation of the YogavdMstha 
of Valmiki.® 

Besides these Ma:ndanaj the prime minister and prot6g6 of Almasahi, 
identified with Hoshang Ghori of Malwa (fifteenth century), composed the 
l^rngdramandana^ Kdvya^ ^ Sdrmmta^ and Sanglta^ in most of which the patron 
is referred to in glowing terms.-^ 

XJdayaraja, a court-poet of Muhammad Begarha, Sultan of Gujrat (1458- 
69), was the author of the Mdjavinoda, a poem in praise of the Sultan ^ 

We may next refer to Salem Shah, a contemporary of Humayun, who 
lionoured Candrakirti, author of the grammatical work, the SdrasvcMpraJmydfi 
It was about the same time tliat Sabaji Prataparaya (1500-1560 A. D.), 
author of the Paraiurdmapratdpay BhrguvamSakdtya, etc., flourished. He 
was a prot6gd of Burhan Nimm Shah of Ahmadnagar who conferred on Sabaji 
the title of Pratapari/ya.^ ' 


WtW Bajatarangm, I, 5. 79. 

Previously Sikandar Shah is stated to have burnt the manuscripts and scholars Bed mth the 
manuscripts they had so that Kaslxmir was practically depleted of this cultural treasure. 

^r«R: 5tT i 

S'wrq '5wr^ ii 

tRT# ^r^T! 1 

f«KHS5ff^ara^ Wft^:«T! i 

WetT*rtwt iMnvara, op. cU., I, 76-77. 

' - ' ■ 

n WTW firwir«®??ra a 


Kwr #(\Prarr*f^f»r^ar i 

imarmfr «i^Prgil--Jonaraja’s^iatorart?i?i{, 1048, 1060. 

• ^nr i 

tWT B-4riviu?a, op. eU., i, 5 . so. 

* F, Bl. Ck)d«, Jam Anti^aary, IX. 91-94. 

« F. B:. <}odi9» Jmnud of (he tJniverniy of BonOiay, IX. 101-16. 

;♦ 'w^f« 'wnfSm: i 

j, ' . y I ' 'M ' ^ 

' „ : , , ^ ^ ---Belvalkar, Bymm of BamMi &rmnmar,p. 98, la. t 

' y BMndmk&r M$mmh JfwHiW#* XXIT# 

tm' ' ' ‘ ' 







But among these patrons the name of Akhar probably stands foremost. 
It was under the orders of Akbar Sahi that Gahgadhara composed his NUisara,'^ 
It was presumably at his instance that Pundarika Vitthala wrote the Naiiana- 
nirnaya.^ The same scholar composed the Sadrdgacandrodaya under the 
auspices of Burhan Khan Faruki.^ The AkbarasdhUrngdradarpana was also 
written under his orders by Padmasundara on whom great honour was bestowed 
by this illustrious Muhammadan ruler.*^ It was again Akbar who seems to 
have taken the initiative in disseminating the knowledge of Persian and to 
some extent the culture represented by it among the people of India. So he got 
Kmidasa to compile a Persian Grammar in Sanskrit entitled Pdmslpmkdia 
and also a lexicographical work of the same name.® 

Various scholars received titles from him. He conferred the title of 
Jagadguru ® on Narayanabhatta, a great scholar and author of many books, 
who may not unlikely be identical with a scholar of the same name referred to 
in the Ain-i-Akbany Nrsimha, father of Eaghunatha, axithor of the MuhUrta- 
mala, received the title of Jyotirvitsarasa from him on the occasion of the 
occupation of the fort of Aseri.® This Nrsimha may be the same j)erson as 
Narsing mentioned in the Ain4-Akbarl,^ Akbar is stated to have honoured 
and bestowed the title of Upadhyaya on Bhanucandra, author of an incomplete 
commentary on the Kddamban of Banabhatta.^® Siddhacandra who completed 

^ Desc, Cat, Sam, MSS, As, Soc, Beng,, VII, 5605. 

I—R. L. Mitra, Noticet Sans. MSS., VIU, 2680. 

An account of the work in Bengali has been given by 0. C. Ganguli in the BaraprasMa* 
mrhvardhanaUhhamdld, I, 7-13. For a chronology of the works of Viltbala cf. P, K. Gode, 
Jmmtcd of Mmic Academy, VI-VIII, Ifi. 

» Introductory verses 7-8 of the edition of the work (Bombay, 1912). 

* «rarT 

vrc^rnrw wns- 

ifl 11 ^ edition of the work published in the 

Ganga Oriental Series (Bikaner, 1943). Also see introduction, p. xxii. 

* Edited by Weber (Berlin, 1887). Detailed account in Ind, Anf. (1912, pp. 44f£.). One 
MS. of the lexicographical work is found in the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

RcarRTT^ frsr 

— RASB Manuscript. 

« Dm, Cat, Bam, MSB, As, Boo, Bmg,, HI, Preface p. xxviM. _ 

Ind* Eist, Quart,, XIII, 34, < ' ' ' 
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the work of Bhanucandja was the recipient of the title Snsynhnina (?) from 
him,^ Nilakantha, the author of the Tajik, also is said to have received 
honours at his hands,® 

The patronage of Jehangir, son of Akbar, was extended, among others to 
Govinda barman,® son of Mlakantha, author of the Tajik, to Kavikarnapuraj 
who composed the Pdraslpada^rakdia at liis instance,^ as also toKesava barman 
and Baya Paramananda, Of the last two Kesava appears to have been 
honoured with the title Jyotisparaya ^ and Paramananda wrote the astro- 
nomical treatise JaMnglravinodaratndJcara at the instance of Itbar Khan 
evidently for the satisfaction of Jehangir.® 

It is not known if jehangir was a Sanskritist himself. A manuscript of 
Vamana’s Kdvydlankdrasutra, however, has a seal on it bearing the name 
Salim.^ This indicates that the manuscript belonged to and formed part of 
the library of Jehangir, 

Jehangir’s son Shajehan maintained the tradition of his father and grand- 
father. He was the patron of Kavindracarya, Jagannatha, Nityananda, 
VedShgaraya and Para^urama. He conferred the title Sarvavidyanidhana 
on Kavindracarya, a Sannyasin and a great scholar. It is stated that on one 
occasion the latter with a large following waited on Shajehan on behalf of the 
Hindu community to protest against the system of pilgrim tax levied on 
pilgrims visiting Benares and Allahabad. It was on this occasion that the 
title was bestowed on him by the King in recognition of his vast scholarship.® 

The great Jagannatha obtained from tliis King the title Panditaraja ® and 
it has been supposed that it was Shajehan who conferred on a veteran scholar 
named Parasurama Mi^ra the title Vanivilasaraya.^o Vedahgaraya com- 
posed the Pdraslprakdsa for his satisfaction.^^ It was at the instance of 


® Kane, History of Dharrmiastra, Vol. I, p. 422 ; Patkar, op, cit. 
* Desc. Cat, Sam, MSS* As, See, Beng,, HI, p. 768. 


— MS. belonging to the Boyai Asiatic Society of Bengal 

* Dmo, Cat, Sam. MSS. As. Soc. Beng., HI, 2724. 

^ Annals Bhandarkar Or, Besearch ImL, XXIV, p. 228. 

KAvindrIblirya List {€b©kwad*s Oriental Series), Foreword, p. iv, 

• Ibid., p. V. 


Concluding portion of 


ImifmdlMm (Clmdhxm, MmMm Batrmags to Sms. Lmming, p. 1 18), 
' Copinatli KaTimj, Sarmwati Bhamn Sttidies, II, 1-4. 


-MEt t6 fte Bo3r*^ AdUktic 
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The actual name of the author was Malajit, who got the title Veddngaraya from the 
Emperor of Delhi, apparently Shajehan (Bhandarkar, Report on the Search of Sans, MSS, in the 
Bombay Presidency during the years 1882-83, p. 36). 

?r^g^ wT*rfsi?T9’^ i 

%sr t«CT¥tr%f?r ^rnff il tl 

— Bhandarkar Oriental Eeaearch Institute MS. No. 432 of A 1881-82 of the Qav4kaman4a,na 
of NandikeSvara. son of Vedangaraya. I am indebted for the above extract to Mr. P. K. Code, 
Curator of the Institute. 

1 PQtomoTXy Desc, Cat, Sans. MSS, State Library, 

2 Ibid,, Extr. Ko. 596. 

wfjis: WTWT’Sf « 

■ S$' .. 

Desc, Cat, Sans, MSS, As, Soc, Beng,, VI, 4709A; R. h, Mtra, KotkesBans, MSS,, VI, U37. 
f ? II 

^ II 

Aufreoht, Cat, Codicum Manuscr, Biblio, Bodleine, Codices Sanskriticos^ 444* 


*— Introduetou^ vers^ 2-S Sanskrit Series* Lahert), 

« Desc, Cat, Sam. MSS, Ind, Office, Dt, 101647r I*. Hlt3% mtkrn Bam. MBS,, HI, 1 106 1 

>cht, op, cif., 439-40. ^ ■ i .. 
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and Prakrit adorned with rhymes and alliterations which earned him the title 
Kanthabharana from a local chief called Hussain Khan.^ 

The interest taken by Muhammadans in Sanskrit is illustrated in other 
directions as well. Sanskrit happened to have been adopted as an official 
language for some time at least by the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found on a number of Muhammadan tombs 
there. One of these on a tomb in the cemetery of Baha’u-d-din Sahib at 
Srinagar bears a date corresponding to A.D. 1484.® 

We know at least one Muhammadan of Bengal recording his achievements 
in Sanskrit. A stone inscription at Dhurail (in the district of Dinajpur) of 
1455 6aka era records the construction of a bridge by one Paras Khan, minister 
of ministers, the son of Nrraraja Khan, in the reign of Muhammad Sliah.s 
We have not much information about Sanskrit written by Muhammadans 
themselves. The names of a few who are believed to have written in Sanskrit 
are given below. To Abdur Eahim Khan Khanan are attributed two interesting 
works composed in a .curious language — a mixture of Sanskrit and Persian. 
These are the Kkeiakaviuha *• and Madana^akafi A hymn to the Ganges of 
some popularity in Bengal is attributed to Daraf Khan, identified with Jaraf 
Khan, who conquered Saptagrama in Bengal.® Several verses attributed to 
Sayesta Khan are found in the Rasakalfadnma of Caturbhuja.'^ A Sanskrit 
letter of Dara Suko has been published recently.® The author of the Asalati- 
prakaAa already referred to may be a Muhammadan, the son of Miranura. 


* — Oandraprabhd of Bharata Mallika (Calcutta, 1299 B.S.), p. 24. 

^ Stein, KaVmna^s Ohronide of the Kings of Kashmir^ Vol. I, p, 130, f.n .2; Z.D.M.G., 
9; Iryd, Am., XX, 163. 

» N. Saayal, List of Inscr. in the Museum of the Varendra Besemrch Society, Bafshahi, p. 14. 
^ Venkatesvar Stream Macliine Press, Bombay, 1908i 

» Of. Bcdkimanvildsu and Bahimraindvcdi. 1 am indebted for this information to Prof. 
MaMiamlal 3R<iycbaiidhuri. 

« Jmmml As. Soc. Beng., VoL XVI, 1847. pp. Zmn. 

J« B, dmudhtari, op. oU., p. 90. 

^ Adyar Mihrary BuUdin, Oct., 1940, May and Oct.. 1943. It may not unlikely be the 
work of XavSndracSrya in whose Kavtndrahalpadrttma it is found incorporated. Another work. 
% ItoAcIt wsion of his M(^'ma-*uLBaimrun under the title BmmdrmmUyuma, may have hem 
com^o^ by Bara himself or by some Pandit under his supervision (P. K. Gode, Bhdrai- 

Qiwwnferly, vol. 94, pp. 76-88), 



BUDDHAKHETTA^ IN THE APADANA 


Mb. I)WIJE]SDBAIiAL Baktta, M.A. 

It is both from chronological point of view and as a class of poetical 
composition, the Pali Apaddna ranks with the Buddhavamsa and Cariydpitalca, 
According to the traditional enumeration of the Buddhist canonical texts, 
these are reckoned as the last three works of the KJiuddalca Nikdya, Even 
from the doctrinal point of view the three works together show the Mahayana . 
Buddhism in the making. The Buddhavamsa^ as pointed out by Professor 
BaruaA 1^7*^ stress on the panidhdna (mental resolve) of the Bodhisatta to 
become a supreme type of Buddha and on tlie prediction made as to his success 
in future as Buddha Gotama by the twenty-four Buddhas of the past 
during whose dispensations he had been developing his moral being. The 
Cariyapitaha emj)hasizies uj)on the triple object of moral efforts {cariyd)^ 
namely, doing good to oneself, doing good to one’s people, and doing good to 
tlie world at large, and appropriately illustrates the way in which the Bodhisatta 
was fulfilling the ten perfectionary virtues {pdramu or pdmmitds), each in three 
degrees of intensity. The Apaddna, on the other hand, is, with the exception 
of the two chapters, Buddhapadana and Paccokabuddhapadana, mainly 
concerned with narrating the previous lives of the Theras and Theris who 
attained arahantship and came to self-expression. It also divulges the dif- 
ference between the achievements of a Perfect Buddha, a Paccekabuddha and a 
Perfect Disciple, all of whom are arahants, in respect of spiritual attainments, 
particularly the purity of their nature. It is, however, significant that the 
Dighabhanakas, as Buddhagfiosa tells us,® did not include in their list of works 
of the Khuddaka Nikaya, these four books, now found in the Pali canon, 
namely, the Apaddna, Buddhavamsa, Cariydpitaica and Khuddalcapdtha, 

The canonical Apaddna was compiled as an appendix to the Thera- 
Therlgdthd or Psalms of the Early Buddhists, The psalms of some of the 
Theris, e.g. that of Sumedha, as pointed out by Mrs. Bhys Davids and others,^ 
contain the elements of the Apadana legends. But the Apaddm embodies the 
legends of many Theras whose psalms are not to be found in the Theragdihd, 
and does not include the legends of all the Theris whose stanzas find place in 
the Therlgdthd. The psalm of Theri Yasodhara, whose legend is contained in 
the Apaddna, is, however, sadly missed in the TherlgdtM. 

The Apadanas, ascribed to the Theras and Theris, connect the past 
existences of these Theras and Theris with the present. Thus they display 
at least the two main characteristics of the Jatakas or Birth-stories of the 
Buddha, namely, the narration of the past life by the Thera or Theri con- 
cerned and the identification of the present hero or heroine with the past, 


^ See Bwm’s artiel© tetitbd *MateyiK)A m th& IWdng* in Bk Amf$ 00 k Mmhmim Bikm* 
Jubike Volumes (Calcutta, 1927), vol. HI, part 3, pp. 163ff, 

2 part I, p. 15, 

® Psakm qf the Biskrs, Intro*, pp* 3ipdi 'ff* 'I'?'; ' ' , , , ' ^ / 
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and as such they may be treated, in a sense, as the Jatakas of the Theras and 
Theris including the Buddha himself.^ The Apadanas nevertheless differ from 
the Jatakas, as they are, lacking in moralizing spirit. Their whole stress is 
on the works of piety, such as the homage paid to a former Buddha or an 
offering made to him or a Buddha-shrine in the past creating an occasion for 
forming a mental resolve (panidhava) to become an arahant dxiring the dis- 
pensation of Buddha 6§,kyamuni. Their mental resolve, which was, in one 
way or other, a kind of prayer {patihana or abMpatthand), was augmented by 
the prediction made by a person of authority, namely a Perfect Buddha 
whom he or she pleased by worship or service (adhikdra). 

The Buddhapadana, or the Tradition of the luevious excellent deeds or 
services of the Buddhas, which forms the first chapter of the Apaddna, contains 
a vivid and charming description of the Buddhakhetta. Buddhakhetia is pre- 
cisely a sjnaonym of Buddhabhdmi,^ the land of the Buddhas. According to 
Buddhaghosa, the Buddhakhetta is of three kinds : that of his Nativity {jdtik- 
khetfam), that of his Ministry {dndkkhettam), and that of his Omniscience 
{msayakkhettarti). Of these, the last-named is infinite and boundless, where 
the Tathagata knows whatever he wishes {yattha yam yam Tathdgato dkahkhati, 
tarn tarpjdndti).^ It has been said that the sphere of the Buddha’s omniscience 
is incomprehensible to others.^ 

The main interest of the Buddhfi,padana, it will be seen, centres round the 
romantic conception of the Buddhakhetta, an ideal land of art and beauty. 
It is an ideal educational institution, situated in the midst of the most beautiful 
and sombre natural surroundings, an eternal school, where, in the words of 
Professor Bama,® ‘every one is a teacher and every one a pupil’. Here the 
Buddhas question other Buddhas about their own sphere, the sphere of omni- 
science, and on matters, deep and subtle. The disciples, too, ask the Buddhas, 
and the Buddlias the disciples about things to be known by the disciples them- 
selves. They question each other, and they answer each other. The Buddhas 
and the disciples, the masters and the attendants, the speakers and the audience, 
the teachers and the taught, all are seekers after truth in this grand Temple of 
Learning. Prahkly and rightly they do discuss the things for their self- 
edification. Skilled in the maintenance of constant self-possession, they dwell 
harmoniously and in peace, and exert themselves to know the unknown, to 
realize the unrealized, and to master over what they have not yet mastered. 
The sphere of knowledge being infinite and boundless, even the Enlightened 
Ones are eager to be more enlightened, nay to be most enlightened. 

, This description of the Buddhakhetta is indubiously entirely a creation 
. of firm poetic imagination, and its effect is idyllic. The whole poem is com- 




i n&ua BuddMpadftDwiji’ in ApadSm, vol. I, pp. 299-301. 

, n, V. 175. 

; , I vpl. H, p. 414* JPntt wl. H, p. 481. 

P- 199= BvMkMdmya m dmtabbo; also AAymm, 
I. 94; MahAktatm, XVH, v. 66j XXXI, v. 126, ; 

; ' ^ t (Btomo m si Story 4dler),4 3^. 101^. 
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posed, in exquisitely elegant verses in 6loka metre which gained popularity 
under the influence of the Edmayana. It is only the first two chapters of the 
Buddhamftisa which bear comparison with it in respect of the imagery, the 
vividness of description, and the impressiveness of the theme itself. In the 
poetic conception of the BuddhakJietta, was forestalled the later Mahayanic 
idea of Suhhdvatl, the glorious land of Buddhist Paradise. It may be noted 
that the Apadana of Sariputta gives us a similar description of the earlier 
Israma institution (assamapada) of the hermit teachers in the midst of which 
.stood the leaf-hut (pannasdld) or simple cottage which has been replaced in the 
Buddhapadana by a magnificent edifice (pdsddu). Though the description of 
this edifice as a great model of architecture is confessedly imaginary and 
idealistic, one cannot gainsay that in its substratum there were actualities. 

Besides instructions given by the Buddha to his disciples and followers, 
monks and laymen, the Buddhist canonical texts contain instances of the chief 
disciples of the Buddha holding discussions with each other on various topics. 
Thus in the Anangana Suita, Moggallana interrogates Sariputta regarding the 
‘ undofiled ’ . The Eathavinlia Sum 2 records a conversation between Sariputta 
and Punna Mantaniputta as to the nature of Nibbana which is compared to a 
journey of King Pasenadi from Savatthi to Saketa, by means of relays of seven 
chariots. The MahdvedaUa Suita 8 also records a series of questions, asked by 
Mahakotthita and answered by Sariputta, on psychological topics, e.g. under- 
standing, consciousness, feeling, perception, etc. On other occasions, Sariputta 
is questioned by Mahakotthita as to kamma,^ yonisamanasiMra,^ avijjd a.ud 
vijjd,^ the fetters of sense-perception,’' certain things pronounced by the 
Buddha as indeterminate ,8 the six spheres of contact',® and the purpose for 
which bhikkhus lead the brahmacariya life.^® Sariputta also questions 
Mahakassapa on the terms dtdpi and ottdpl,^ and Anuruddha on sehha,^'^ and 
XJpavana on bojjhanga.^^ Again, Ananda is mentioned as questioning Sariputta 
regarding sotd,patti,^* and as to the reason why some beings are set free in this 
very life while others are not,i6 the speedy knowledge of aptness in things 
{JcuaaJadhammesu khippanisanti), and how a bhikkhu may learn new doctrines 
and retain old ones without confusion.^’' 

An English rendering of the Buddh&padana is, for the first time, given 
below so as to draw attention of the Indologists to this piece of composition 
which stands out as a striking specimen of early Buddhist poetry. 

1 MajjUma-Nik^a, vol. I, pp. 26fl. * Ibid., pp. 1463. 

s Ibid., pp. 292S. * Sa^yuOa-Nikdya, vol. 11, pp. llSf. 

« Ibid., vol. m, pp. 176f. 6 Ibid., pp. 172f. 

’ Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 162f. 8 pp. 384f. 

8 AnytOtara-Nikaya, vol. U, p. 161. i* Ibid., vol. IV, p. 382. 

SantytOta-NOat/a, vol. n, pp. 196fi. i* Ibid., vol. V, pp. 174f., 298f. 

18 Ibid., p. 76. 1* Ibid., pp^ 346, 862. 

« A3i0Ut^.N-mya, vol. n, p. 167. »« Ibid., vol. Hi; pp. 201f. 

Ibid., p. 361 ; of. also Malalaselk^ia, Dictionary of Pali Proper Namee, a.v. Sariputta. 

'8 Much of what was mesuat to be signified may be missed by the reader in the tumslatioa 
partly for want of a commmtary to guide the present translator, and partly due to his unfamiliarity 

tdth the technmal details of Indian arohitecturd. i 

, • ' ’ ■ : ' 
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, ^ They oonsdsfc of the ten primipal virtues of Perfection (pamml), such as, Dana, Btla, aud 
the each hi three d€^re>^ of inteoBity, iuoludiug the ten Eolnor virtues (wjjajpfifoml), aud 
fito lea virtues ia their ultimate seas® (p€m,fM0mp§mmty, for details, see €aHm-F4tahaUha- 
pp, IM. 

® lit. the tea fiagwi*. ^ - 

; ‘ ‘ ^ ® __ti% *l:»ora la^ or apruag foom, water V 

:-'V i: h % sort ^ iaaect, observed to coiae out of the ground after rain*, cl. Puli* 

.’‘balustpadM of the projeotiag wiadows*, see Dialogues of m Buddha, 

mh .It, f. Mil %m. 

ohap, XXX, w. .«2-»7. : V 


BuDDHiPADXNA 

THB TRAUITIOH 01" THE RRSVIOXTS BXCEIiLENT DEEDS OE THE BUDDHAS 

Translation 

1. Now, with a pure mind, attend to the Tradition of the previmiB 
excellent deeds of the Buddhas, the innumerable kings of righteousness, 
replete with thirty Perfections.^ 

2. To the supreme enliglitennient of the best of the Buddhas, to leaders 
of the world together with their Orders, I bowled down paying homage with 
joined hands.2 

3. In the Buddha*realm, as many as are there the numerous jewels, 
both in the heaven above and on the earth below, I brought all to my mind. 

4. There on a silvery ground, I built a palace, many storied, jewelled, 
raised high to the sky, 

5. Having ornamented pillars, well executed, well divided and arranged, 
costly, a mass of gold, decorated with arched gateways and canopies. 

6. The first storey was of lapis lazuli, shining like a bright piece of 
cloud; there were (the presentations of) lotuses and lilies s strewn over in the 
excellent golden storey. 

7. Some (of the storeys) was of corals, some having coraHustre, some 
shining red, while others resembling the Indagopaka-colour,^ illumined the 
quarters. 

8. They had doors, portals and windows well divided and arranged, four 
net-works of vedihas ® and a delightful perfumed enclosure. 

9. And they were provided with the excellent peaked roofs — ^blue, 
yellow, red, white and bright black — and decorated with seven varieties of 
jewels. 

10. They had (devices of) lotuses of graceful looks, and were beautified 
by (the figures of) beasts and birds of prey, filled with (the presentations of) 
planets and stars, and adorned with (those of) the moon and sun.® 

^ 11. They were covered over with a golden netting joined with the golden 

tinkling bells, and the lovely golden garlands (on them) sounded musically by 
the force of the wind. 

12. Festoons of banners, raised on them, were made lovely by various 
colours — crimson, red, yellow and gold-coloured. 


r 
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■ 13. Diverse, numerous, many hundreds were the slabs, made of silver, 
of jewels, of rubies, and also of emeralds. 

14. The palace was resplendent with various beds, and covered with 
soft Benares fabrics, rugs, silk made of the Dukula-fibre, China cloth, i fine 
cloth, fibrous garments,® whitish® garments, and all this manifold covering 
I spread out there in my mind. 

15. Adorned with jewelled peaked roofs in different storeys (the palace) 
stood firm, bearing torches shining like gems. 

16. The wooden posts and pillars and the beautiful golden gates, made of 
gold brought from the Jambu river, of excellent {sara) wood, and also of silver, 
shone forth. 

17. Divided and arranged into many breaks® and resplendent with 
doors and cross-bars (the palace had) on both sides many full vases filled with 
red, white and blue lotuses.® 

18. All the Buddhas of the past, the leaders of the world, together with 
their Orders and disciples, I created in their natural beauty and appearance. 

19. Entering by that entrance, all the Buddhas together with their 
disciples — ^the circle of the elect — sat doivn on golden seats. 

20. The pre-eminent Buddhas that are now in the world, those of the 
past and present, I brought them all into the mansion. 

21. Many hundreds of Paccekabuddhas, self-enlightened and invincible, 
those of the past and present, I brought them all into the mansion. 

22. Many wishing trees, divine and earthly, there were; I procured all 
garments and covered (them each) with three robes. 

23. Pilling the beautiful jewelled bowls, I offered (them) ready-made food, 
hard and soft, eatable and savoury, as well as drink and meal. 

24. Procming divine garments, I provided them with robes of fine cloth ; 
I entertained the whole circle of the elect with best food and (the four) sweet 
drinks of sugar, oil, honey and molasses. 

25. Entering the jewelled chamber, they, like lions lying down in caves, 
lay down in a lion’s posture ? on costly beds. 

26. Mindful they rose and sat down cross-legged; they gave themselves 
up to delight in meditation on the way 8 of ail the Buddhas. 

27. Some preached the doctrines, some sported by their supernormal 
power, some who had gained mastery over and developed the higher psychic 


^ Cf. BuMJiavamsa, chap. XXIV, v. IL 
® Of. Patrort^ in KaufUtya Arthaidatra, ii, H. 

« Cf. PaundraJca in ibid., ii, 11. ^ Of. Pai^mtaMh in Md., ii* 11. « SandM, 

« For a later d,esoription oipd$Ma, ef, obap. XXVU^ w. 24-41 i Th^pmmim, 

1^4 OT. 

^ i.e. on tba'jd^t side. 

s Ghcara, Lit., ‘pastoe’, search after food; her© it evidently implies search for mental 
food, . A suitable Qocmagmm is, however, mentioned, as on© of the seven desiderates for one 
lnt«t< on meditatioiif a,. p. 127^ „ _ ‘ ^ \ ^ . 
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64. In this world, tenfold is the direction of which there is no end 

and in that direction are the innumerable Buddha-realms. ’ 

65. My halo is described as shooting forth rays in pairs ; let the blaze of 
rays between them be of great effulgence. 

66. In such world-system, let all persons see me, let all be joyful, and 
let all follow me. 

67. Let the drum of immortality be beaten with reverberatmg sweet- 
sound; in the midst of it let all persons hear my sweet voice. 

68. While the cloud of righteousness showers, let all be free from the 
defilements ; let the lowest of beings be (at least) the Stream-winners. 

69. Giving away the gift worthy to be given, I fulfilled the precepts 
entirely, reached perfection in the matter of renunciation, and obtained the 
Enlightenment par excellence. 

70. Questioning the wise, I put forth the best energy, reached perfection 
in the matter of forbearance, and obtained the Enlightenment par excellence. 

71. Intent on truth, I fulfilled the perfection of truth ; reaching perfection 
in friendliness, I obtained the Enlightenment par excellence. 

72. In gain and loss, in happiness and sorrow, in respect and disrespect, 
being _ unperturbed under all vicissitudes, I obtained the Enlightenment par 
exceUeme. 

73. Viewing idleness from fear, and energy from peace, be energetic— 
this is the command of the Buddhas. 

74. Viewing dissention from fear, and amity from peace, be united fmd 
kindly in speech — ^this is the command of the Buddhas. 

75. Viewing indolence from fear, and diligence, from peace, cultivate the 
eightfold path— this is the command of the Buddhas. 

76. Assembled (here) are many Buddhas and Arahants from all quarters; 
to the supreme Buddhas and Arahants pay homage and bow down. 

77. Thus are the Buddhas incomprehensible, and incomprehensible are 
the quahties of the Buddhas and incomprehensible is the reward of those 
who have faith in the incomprehensible.^ 

Thus the Blessed One, while developing his own Buddha-hfe, related the 
reMgious discourse, called the Tradition of the previous excellent deeds of the 
Buddhas.® 


purd^naleammam, poramip. dukharahmyam 
m ti emnndmaham: — Canya-PijahafflmJeoiM, ^ 





KlLIDlSA’S KUNTALE^VARA DAUTYA 


De. V. RAaHAVAN, M.A., Ph.B. 

We find in Bhoja’s S.K.l.,i II, p. 168, a verse with the following comments 
given as an illustration for a second variety of the ^abdalamkara called 
Pathiti, in which a verse gives another meaning by the mere change of a main 
word, or the case (Vibhakti) only. 

siFan 

fsnrnut 

ara ^ 1133% irT%*rRTifiwftr qrgi T f%<f TO 

I— S.K.A., p. 168. 

According to this comment by Bhoja himself, some speaker pleads to some- 
body on behalf of the Eling of the Kuntalas ; and the person addressed gives 
the same verse as reply, changing ‘Tvayi’ into ‘Mayi’ thereby permitting 
the request asked for. 

This verse occurs in a similar context in Bhoja’s ^r. Pra.® where Bhoja 
gives it while illustrating Uha naiyayiki vyapeksa, i.e. simply Uha. For- 
tunately, Bhoja gives in the 6r. Pra. some more details about the speaker 
and the person addressed by him : 

‘gTf«ei(^«| aRFBJT 


fw5R?nPn*rt 

\» 

Jit? tttwscwnci |i*fiisn*n?raTsa:i i 

Pra„ VoL H, Oh. VIII, p. 79. 

The 6y. Pra. is a later work of Bhoja, written with greater care, pains and 
knowledge of other works. It is therefore likely that Bhoja corrects himself 

1 S.K.A. S{wsiwAtSka^iitbfil:duu»r^ of <3hoia i^KSvyajuaUk edn. 


Sr, Vm. BrikSio of Bhoja s MS. ia tl» Madma Qovt. Ori. MSS. librnry, 

i'i Wv- ^ 

' I V * ' * I ' ' ' 
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in the Sr; Pra. Perhaps, while he was quoting the verse and oommeutin 
on it in his S.K. A., he was quoting the verse from hearsay. We are not sure 
whether even in the 6r. Pra. Bhoja is quoting from the work itself directly 
for we know him already as having borrowed considerably from Rajafekhara- 
and Rajasekhara it is who is our first writer to quote this verse 
etc. Rajasekhara gives it to illustrate the ‘Harana’ of a part of a Pada 
reproducing another’s verse itself with only the change of just a part of the 
word. 


If sstK^nifcq^Tf^ i 

giT5#NiT«t5rTf% fwJirt 

5^ i^Wwwrf;! 

w ‘*ftnrg flfif 


— ^Kavyamimamsa, Gaekwad edn., pp. 60-61. 

Here changed into is change; and ^ into isa 

of file ifufir, the locative being in tact. Thus this is a case of 

the three texts from which we have above quoted, the S.K.A. and 
the Sy. Pra. of Bhoja, and the Kavyamimanxsa of Rajasekhara, we have 
variations in most vital words. S.K.l. reads ftHl wftf, the 6r. Pra. on the 
other hand substitutes and corresponding to it, we have the intro- 
ductory remark of Bhoja, ^ 1^:. A 

in the question must bring forth the answer of and can be 

justified only when we know more about the contents of this Kavyk and the 
mission on which Kalidasa went. The 6r. Pra. further makes Vikramaditya’s 
i^ply which can be understood only with a questioning Kaku. 

The Kavyamimamsa reads the speech of Kalidasa like the 6r. Pra! 

and the reply of Vikramaditya hke the S.K.A. finrg irf?. ' In the 
face of such variation, we are not able to decide which is correct. 

If S.K.A.’s readings are correct, the King of the Kuntalas was inferior 
and subordinate to VikramSditya, who perhaps sent his poet Kalidasa to the 
Kuntalas and see how he was conducting himself. Kalidasa perhaps smoothens 
the strained relations and pleads with Vikrama on Kuntala’s behalf to allow 
^ to enjoy himself. Kfis Vikrama consents to. If 6r. Pra. is correct. 

must be understood to reveal to Vikrama that Kuntala is oamfiue 
S? fds wives, at which Vikrama is either glad or is surprised, 

to * pejson^ relationship between the tVo kings is fonnd here. 

^ friendly relations existed between 



1^4 ^ w X X OT»r 

■gijjr I— Kavyamala Gucchaka, I, pp. 139-140. 

Firstly, one may be tempted, to doubt that Kalidasa is simply a character 
in a piece called Kuntesvaradautya, he is the speaker of this verse asSRvrnrraf, 
character in the story, and that he is not the poet-author of the KunteSvara- 
dautya. But it must be home in mind that Ksemendra is citing the names 
of poets and criticizing or complementing them emd therefore it is not possible 
to make Kalidasa only a character in the theme. Secondly, it may be urged 
that it is not clear that KunteSvaradautya is a poena ■written, by KSlidto; 
Kalidasa perhaps did go on an embassy ftom Vikrama to Kuntala, but he 
might not have recorded his embassy iu a poem also after'wardsj his embassy 
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in Kuntala’s court and again at Vikrama’s ; all that remains of this embaLv 
is some verses, some Muktakas relating to this embassy, current in tradition 
Two of these verses are Ksemendra’s etc. and 'aR'^ra^, etc. of ESja- 

it is not also improbable that one of the two other 
is meant here but he is however not 
wove out this 


fekhara and Bhoja; J' ' 

Kalidasas mentioned by Rajasekhara ^ 

the real author; the real author might be some later poet who 
political Dutakavya with the romantic figure of Kalidasa as the centre and 
fathered it on Kalidasa himself, and this embassy of Kalidasa is oirly as much 
fact as things said of him in Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha. 

If this Kunte^vara- or Kuntalesvara-dautya is taken as a genuine work 
a Kavya of the great Kalidasa himself, how are the consequences issuing 
from it to be fitted in the two prominent views on the date of Kalidasa ? Those 
who assign Kalidasa to the first century B.C. and hold Iiim as the court-poet 
of Vikramaditya of Ujjain who inaugurated the Vikrama Era in 57 B.C. will 
have to hold that it is this Vikramaditya who figures in the Kunte^vara- 
dautya. The Kuntalade^a was then ruled by the Satavahanas, with their 
capital at Pratisthana, and the Kuntale^vara figurmg in the Kuntesvaradautya 
is some Satavahana of Pratisthana.^ What kind of relations between the two 
caused a Dautya between them by such a personality as poet Kafidasa, it is 
Bot possible to know now. 

Those who take Kalidasa as a court-poet of Candragupta II Viliramaditya 
easily explain things. They harness these two quotations from Kalidasa’s 
Kuntesvaradautya for proving this theory of theirs of Kalidasa’s date. 

In an article in the A.B.O.M.L, Vol. XII, p. 458. Rev. H. Heras interprets 
these quotations in the Sr. Pra. and the Aucityavicaracarca. He says that 
the Kuntala King referred to in Kalidasa’s KuntaMvaradautya is the 
Kadamba King Bhagiratha. Candragupta 11 Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa 
on an embassy to Bhagiratha to arrange for a marriage alliance between the 
tw-o powers. The suggestion of marriage as the purpose of the embassy is 
said to gam strength by the fact that Candragupta II arranged for a diplomatic 
marriage with the family of the Vakatakas.s 

R. M. Moreas states Heras’ conclusion more elaborately in Chapter ui 
of his book on the Kadambakula (pp. 19-22). He says:‘ ‘Indeed it wiU 
not be far from the truth, if we suggest that the historic embassy of 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya to the Kuntala King mentioned in the 
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Pra., by poet ±SiiO]a, probably took place m the reign of this king.’ Tlio King 
referred to is Kadamba Ehagiratha (380-420 A.D.). Kadainba kings were 
exclusive owners of the title of Kuntalesvara. Moreas further suggests: 
Candragupta II was at this time dreading invasion from Hunas and was 
making maixiage alliances with powerful kings in the south. One such marriage 
alliance seems to be an offer of a princess of the Gupta court to Kadamba 
Bhagiratha. Kalidasa was entrusted with the delicate task of negotiating 
this marriage. The Kuntesvaradautya is a result of this embassy. Biiagi- 
ratha’s power was then in the ascendent and so he did not offer a scat to the 
ambassador from the Guijta court. 

Dr. S. Kiishnaswamy Ayyangar has discussed and dravii his own conclu- 
sions from this Kuntesvaiadautya in his two articles on the Vakatakas in the 
A.B.O.M.I., Vol. V, pp. 31—54 and in the Journal of the Mythic Society, 
XV, pp. 160-162.1 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar identifies the Kuntalesa to whom Kalidasa 
goes on embassy, according to this Kavya called Kuntale^vara-dautya, as 
Vakataka Pravarasena II, author of the Setubandha, contemporary and 
grandson of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. The fourth Vakataka king named 
Kudrasena II married Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Deva(Gandra)gupta 
and Kuberanaga. Their son is Pravarasena II. Prabhavatigupta was regent 
for her young son for some time and Pravarasena came to rule himself even 
in his maternal grandfather’s reign. 

This Vakataka Pravarasena II, contemporary and grandson of Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, is the author of the Prakrt poem Setubandha. 
According to the commentary called Ramasetu on the Setubandiia, Kalidasa 
revised this poem. Ramadasa, author of the Ramasetu, says also that 
Pravarasena was in Vikramaditya ’s (Candragupta ’s) court. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar quotes the evidence of the verse 

etc. from the Kavyamimamsa, the S.K.A., and the ^r. Pra. and 
holds the embassy of Kalidasa from Vikramaditya as one to this Pravarasena II. 
He justifies the name Kuntalesa for the Vakatakas with the argument that 
the early Vakataka King Prithvisena I claims to have, conquered the Kuntalas 
and that probably the Kuntalas were still under the Vakatakas. Ho cites 
the authority of a poem called Bharata-carita (canto I) which refers to the 
Setubandha as written by Kuntalesa.® 


1 In both the articles. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar wrongly says that the verse 
is quoted by Ejaemendra in his Aucityavioaraoaroa. 

In the latter article he says that he is informed by Mr. A. Bangaswamy Saraswati that the 
Sj. Pra. refers to the stanzas of a work of a royal poet Devagupta by name, and is given as a 
colloquy between this royal personage and KalidSaa. Bhoja mentions no author named 
Devagnpta, either while quoting the colloquy referred to or elsewhere. 

See also Vol. I, p. 89. 

• On p. 45 of his iwtiole in the A.B,OJ&.L, Dr. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar interprets the verse 

©tov woiJgly, H© wttli 

^aid,ol3«rg©<l (Mlidasa) witli imkmg a.wpoiSt of ^ ' 4©oordijag to 

iato’ fliers tfa© 'Soaoto oonxpktoly 
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In, the article in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Dr. S. Kjishnasw 
Ayyangar argues that the Vakatakas were Bhojas. Y. R. Gupte pointsTt 
{Journal of Indian History, Yo\. V) that the Vakatakas were the old Bhojas 
Vidarbhas and Krathakau^ikas. Kalidasa is traditionally represented 
having been patronized by Bhoja'; and taking this Bhoja as the King of Dharj 
of the eleventh century, scholars laugh at the tradition. The Bhoja who 
patronized Kalidasa is Vakataka Pravarasena II, author of the Setubandha 
in the production of which work Kalidasa collaborated (pp. 401-407). 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy Sarasvati has something to say on the Kuntesvara- 
dautya in a note on it in the Journal of 'the Mythic Society, XV, pp. 168-9 
On p. 271, Rangaswamy Sarasvati suggests that Kunteivaradautya is a 
drama and he calls it twice a historical drama on p. 272 ! According to him 
the Kuntalesa in the Kuntesvaradautya was a favourite feudatory of 
Vikramaditya; he offered Kalidasa a seat but the poet preferred to squat on 
the floor. He adds: Ramagiri (Ramateka in the Central Provinces) was a 
temporary capital of the Vakatakas as can be gathered from a grant which 
Prabhavatigupta made for the feet of the Lord of Ramagiri. It is durin.^ 
Pravarasena’s sojourn at Ramagiri that Kalidasa, who accompanied his patron 
wrote his lyric Meghasande^a, which mentions Ramagiryairama as the 
temporary abode of the forlorn Yaksa, It was Kalidasa himself separated 
from his own wifo that sent that cloiiA mossengor* 

The suggestions of Heras and Moreas cannot meet with much favour. 
The verse quoted by Rajafekhara and Bhoja, etc 

prohibits any suggestion of the purpose of the embassy being a marriage’ 
negotiation. Had Kalidasa beqn sent to arrange for the marriage of a Gupta 
princess with Bhagiratha, the question of Vikramaditya on the return of the 
poet would not have been ? and Kalidasa’s reply would 

have been different and certainly not that the Kuntala was enjoying 
happily with his harem. 

More defimte ideas can be made out of Ksemendra’s quotation and com- 
ments on the verse ^mf^, etc. Firstly, Ksemendra teUs us that its 
author is Kalidasa and the work is called Kunteivara (Kuntaledvara) dautya. 
As already pointed out. it is not improbable that Kunte.4varadautya does 
not mean exactly a poetic composition but refers to the incident in Kalidasa’s 
hie and career, viz. the embassy he went on from Vikramaditya to Kuntale^; 
^d th^ might have been handed down in tradition a few stray verses 
(Muktakas) which KalidSsa spoke at both the courts as the ambassador. 
Kffemendra s oommpnts clearly say : i • 

(p KSJidSsa waa the Duta of a suzerain power— i 
(ii) The poet went as Data to a vassal’s court — Tn ij»)ixuii> 
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(iii) He however did not receive the seat of honour due to hm as a 

w*rRrr?i. 

(iv) Kalidasa could not resent, for he had come for the achievement of 

something with the favour of the Kuntala King. The purpose 
of the embassy depended on a favourable reply from the Kuntala 
King. This is clearly borne out by the words 

So, Kalidasa chose to sit on the ground and 
when Kuntala realized his discourtesy and asked Iiim 
to rise up and take a seat, Kalidasa spoke this verse, with 
all his magnanimity — . 

We want further evidences and fresh discoveries on the subject to say 
anything more of the Kuntesvaradautya of Kalidasa.^ 


ORIYA LITERATURE IN THE EARLY STAGES 

By 

Mb. Pbiyabakjak Sek, M,A„ P.R.S. 

The vernacular literatures of India have not yet come into their own. 
They have not yet succeeded in attracting that attention which should in the 
normal course be paid to them. The shadow of the classical language which 
at one time hung over Europe still casts its gloom over the villages of India 
and persists in maintaining its prestige even in the ^enlightened" twentieth 
century, though English is now undoubtedly the language of culture, fashion 
and advancement. The claims of the Bengali literature have been sulBSciently 
vindicated by Dr. Dinesh Chandi'a Sen who, though he might not have been 
its first historian, had at least been the first to dedicate his life to its service. 
His days have been a well-filled record of researches and studies in the litera- 
ture of his province ; to him belonged the credit of popularizing its knowledge 
and proclaiming its glories. The other provinces of India have not been 
equally fortunate and we are still more or less in the darkness of ignorance as 
to the nature and achievement of the literatures of our neighbours— the Oriyas 
and the Assamese. Recent times have witnessed the publication of useful 
manuals of Hindi literature. 

The present attempt has been designed to narrate the story of Oriya 
literature, displaying various links in the chain of its early history and men- 
tioning only those works which have been able to secure a foothold in the 
shifting sands of time. It cannot certainly pretend to Tie the first study on 
the subject. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, Hunter, Stirling and Beames have aU 
made memorable contributions and as early as 1897, Manomohan Chakra varti 
did some considerable and valuable spade-work on this as well as other 
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Tarini Charan Ratha published a primer in Oriya in 1914 which contained a bare 
sketch of an outline of history. When Sir Asutosh Mookerjee organized the 
study of Indian Vernaculars under the Post-Graduate Department, in pursuance 
of his favourite scheme, Prof. B. 0. Majumdar edited Typical Selections from 
Oriya Literature with an introduction in which he gave us something like a 
historical review of the literature itself; in recent times, Pandit Binayah 
Misra, busy with the study of Orissan inscriptions, has still found time to write 
handbooks on the language and literature of the province in his own verna- 
cular. What still remains to be done is to gather the different strands and 
to settle them together so as to see them in the true perspective from the view- 
point of literary development, and the present is only the beginning of an 
attempt in that direction. 

According to the 1931 census, the Oriya language was spoken by 8,535,805 
souls in the province of Bihar and Orissa only. The boundaries of Orissa have 
since been widened and an attempt has been made to unite all Oriya-speaking 
people under the same province on the ground of linguistic homogeneity. The 


mry favourably with its neighbouring provinces. Moreover 
of foreign invasion have burst in, but the integrity of national 
IS been comparatively unaffected and there lias been a con- 
activities which we propose to present here historically, 
of a hoary antiquity, the country is full of relics of the 
isplaying the long distance of time to which it reaches back. 
m of it in Vedic literature, but it is specifically mentioned in 
‘ as a forest country on both sides of the Vaitarani, with its 
■i. Its mention in the Arthaidstra of Kautilya in cormection 
sture of a special variety of cotton fabric is remarkable. 

prominent again in the history of India with its king 
rove away the Yavanas then in possession of Muttra. An 
te Gupta Empire, it stood out as a centre of influence, both 
t. -After an interval of disorder and confusion of political 
erges into prominence with a new line of kings, the Eastern 
m the eleventh century was called South Ko^ala, and it 
with the area covered by the Tributary States of Orissa.* 
mated from 271 S akabda or 349-SQ A.D.* ; 

K- 

Kam*w; BJk., JJB.O.MM., Vpi, iX, Pt. ni-IV, p. 
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This antiquity of Orissa’s history makes rt natural that it should boast of 
the Sanskrit culture, and modern historians have spoken of ‘the Sanskrit 
literature of Orissa But there is an occasional tendency to ignore the 
influence of Sanskrit on modem Indian literature, and this tendency is seen 
even among the present-day writers on Oriya literature. The native element 
is undoubtedly worthy of being treated with greater emphasis, but, with due 
deference to the opinions of enthusiasts, it may be submitted that to admit the 
influence of Sanskrit is not to ignore the genius of the vernacular. Indeed 
when we review the literary output, we have to acknowledge that as a model, 
both in. form and substance, Sanskrit literature has exerted an extensive 
influence on the provincial. In the ease of Bengali literature we find that 
SansIvTit is a dominant note, but native genius works upon it in ways peculiar 
to itself; treatises more or less free of the classical stamp are being daily dis- 
covered by our literary explorers. The Mymensingh Ballads, due to the 
indefatigable exertions of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, have pointed to a tradition 
worth investigating by all interested in the history of Indian literature. 

Similarly, Sanskrit seems to have an unquestioned influence on Oriya, but 
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correspondence migM indicate a causal connection as well. Raghunanda 
refers to the Vidyakara/paMJiati again and again.i Along with these schools of 
Purana and Smrti culture, we may mention the school of rhetoricians, who m 
be said to have formed, like the Kashmirians, a distinct branch, consisting of 
Vidyadhara, the author of Elcamlt; Vidyanatha, the author of Prataparudrim 
Taio-bhusan; Jagannatha Pan^taraja, author of another remarkable work 
on Sanskrit^ rhetoric. Nor must we forget the great scholar Vi^vanatha 
Kaviraj who ‘ sported with eighteen courtesans of languages ’ and whose codified 
work on Sanskrit rhetoric, the SaUtyadarpan, commends itself as the standard 
book on the subject. Vi^vanatha Kaviraj is described by tradition as bavins 
lived in a viUage Bir Narasinghapur or Bir Harekrishnapur, near AtUranm 
pu^Tcanyl. In the same village was bom the great smarta Gadadhar Rajcmru 
whet foUowed Raghi^ndan after a few years, and who was the author of a cods 
Ga^^r PaddhatV. In his ancestral line, five or six generations back was 
ishi Pat-yoshi, and of this Bishi and Chanda Rayguru, Chanda bekg a 
corrupt or abbreviated form of Chandrachuda, many stories are current with 
reference to their powers of sMUna. Bishi and Chanda were expert in as 
mray as eighteen branches of learning— the number perhaps signifying a 
fairly reasonable command over general knowledge. Tradition has it that a 
musical imtrument like a drum was kept before temples, as many strokes to 
e given to it by a scholar as the branches of learning he was proficient in • 
IS 1 and Chanda, it is said, both gave eighteen strokes each. Basudev 
1^- ^ Gadadliar, compiled Kdlapmlcaia, BhavapraMia 

etc. corresponding to Kahsdr, Daimsar, Icdrasdr, etc. The 
wlT P«feli«hed by the Royal Asiatic Society of 

ouUbi S +1 Midnapur. We may also point 

out the fact that Orissa claimed among its other illustrious sons a saint named 

Damodara Svami, to whom a math had been dedicated and which is still in 
existence ; and vdio was the guru of Madhusudana Tirthasvami. I paW a 

Ba unkesh and Lokanatha, at its two ends, each with a tank adjoining. 

cm*. J to be understood that Sanskrit has even now divided the 

creative writer’s attention as a medium in which to clothe the graceTItc S 

of fashion. MM 

II l’ ^ remarkably skilful searcher of 

^scripts, calculated in 1915 that there were more than two lakhs of palm- 

leaf manuscripts in Sanskrit in Puri district alone; enquiZs i^rlrSe 

hmtanoe of His BxceUency Sir Edward Gait 
Wlf an enthusiastic patron of letters, confirmed the estimate Even 


* ManttoohimCaaakaKiVwrti,,/,^^ 6 , 
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for Sanskrit manuscripts, and the following were among the new finds: 
(1) Oangavamsanucaritam, a metrical history of the Gahga dynasty, composed 
in 1441 A.D.; (2) Sanskrit commentaries on the Sahityadarpan-, (3) a new 
commentary on the Bamayana, etc.i 

The language of the province has developed in spite of the prevalence of 
Sanslirit, but what had been the earliest specimen of Oriya has been debated. 
Ever since the discovery of the Garyapadas by late MM. Haraprasad Sastri, 
the literary world had been accustomed to consider them as evidently Bengali; 
there had been occasional differences as to whether they fell, strictly speaking, 
within the range of Bengali literature or whether they belonged to the Prakrt 
just before the branching off into the provincial vernaculars took place. The 
issue was raised whether they were Oriya and in the Uthal Sahitya (Magh, 
1333) the matter was broached and the conclusion reached that they rightly 
belonged to Oriya literature. The arguments, for all they are worth, may well 
be examined here. 

The words in the original : 

Aji Bhusu BangdU bhaili 
nija ghardnl can4dU Mi 

have been taken to mean : Bhusu has become a Bengali, because he has taken 
to wife a Oandal woman’, taking Bengali in a disparaging sense, with reference 
to the non-Aryans who theh lived in Bengal. The author of the argument 
unfortunately misses the point that ‘Bahgali’ means here one of the four 
systems of sddhand, and has no reference to race. The sense pertains not to 
anthropology in the narrower sense of the term but to a certain religious 
practice. 

To the argument advanced by MM. Sastri that many words occurring in 
these padas were used in old Bengali, the writer of the article under reference 
replies that they were and are still used daily in Oriya, and many other words 
current in old Bengali are still used in unchanged or slightly changed forms 
in Orissa. This overlooks the fact that many words now obsolete for literature 
are in currency in villages and other places away from the centres of modem 
culture. The people, for example, of Bankura use certain words which are 
obsolete and meaningless to the people of East Bengal, but some of these 
words are preserved in old Bengali. In other words, philological tests have to 
be applied with caution to the various dialects in use. We may also remember 
that many words, now peculiar to Bengali, once were regarded as common to 
both Bengali and Oriya. 

It has been further contended that many words used in the padas cannot 
be claimed to be of Bengali speech, and words like bulatheu, sankdi4u, vkhild- 
bahu^ai have been cited as instances. But any one, having the least acquain- 
tance with books like Erttivom Mdmdyapa, will at once identify the last two 
as Bengali forms : 
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bhikkhd magi huh ghare glkare 


Kamhankan candl. 


e.g.j bahudin haila purmk bdhut^i na dila 


-Kasiram Dasa’s Mahdbhdmfa, Idiparva, 


hrstd haid bdhudila daridra brahmana 

—Ibid. 

deie bahudiyd yena nd jdi bhdmt 


-Krttivasa, Rdmdyana, 


Another line in the padas has been taken to be a 
caryds being Oriya in language : 

^ Mamlc^ile bahid oriydne sdngao^ 
explaining it as 'carry jewels and meet the Or 
of the term by itself is J 
The coiTCct form is manikule bahid oriydne six 

passed by manikula manikula and oriyan 

stations (or oakras) within the body according to Yogic tradition. 

The photos of the script as' reproduced in Sastri’s edition, it has been 
asserted, show on inspection that the Magadhi character was changed into the 
round alphabet of Oriya ; the script is thus Oriya. It is, however, difficult to 
^ how a theory like this can rest on such a weak basis. This is too much of a 
fragmentary application of palaeontology to demand attention. 

_ MM. Sastri had made a statement that ‘he found while ooUecting the songs 
m Nepal a fragment composed in Oriya ’ ; this has led to the inference that the 
ow m thought and emotion as represented in literature ran from Orissa to 
Nepal. The truth seems to be that in Nepal was to be found the common 
s ock-m-trade of the Buddhists and the Sahajiyas, and that this common 
stock was freely used by different dialects. The learned discoverer of the 

patriotism, otherwise he would not 
emphasized that there was a solitary fragment composed in Oriya. 

Ori<5«n^^K +* ^ colophon ‘Krishnaeharyya who comes from 

Onja ; but as he is described elsewhere as a BUraiubm or Indian, Sastri is 

ierth^®- t? ® meaningless 

Ldia^ tT f ^ have been under the idea that Orissa was outside 

to have been (Tffi” f ^ho«t freely from province to province seems 

As a matf T 4r to scholars with eyes for research. 

M a matter of fact, there has not yet been any unanimity about 

holds him as a native of' 
V P^suaably in Orissa, but his Tibetan 

. ®*»» moreover, the reasonable supposition for the theory 

' the lays. 


■iya woman’, but the mention 
hardly any proof at all of the language being Oriya. 

7:.**::^ oriydne samdi ' enters oriyana having 
-manikula and oriyana being technical nameiS of 
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Ihe name oi IjUi trequently occurs m these songs and as Lui is still wor- 
shipped in Mayurbhanj, the origin of the Carydpadas is supposed to be 
Orissan beyond doubt. But then it is forgotten that Orissa is the resort of all 
decaying faiths, and the process of evolution is still at work. Many sects 
have their stronghold here, and their persistent vitality and the synthetizing 
power of Hinduism must both be credited with full force. 

That Orissa was once a centre of Buddliism is npt at all a convincing item 
in the argument ; Bengal in the days of the Pala kings was also predominantly 
Buddhistic in faith. The indications thrown out by philology are all to the 
position that the language of the Oaryapadas approximates more to Bengali 
than to Oriya, and the contention on this score against MM. Sastri must be 
brushed aside as altogether untenable. 

The truth seems to be, as has already been observed, that such religious 
songs were a common feature of the times just as ballad literature was once 
the form common to all Europe. The songs found in Nepal are allied to Bengal 
only in their language; in all other respects they are Indian and transcend 


A characteristic instance may well be cited here. Towards the close of 
the eighth century there ruled in Orissa a king named ^ubhakara, extremely 
devoted to Buddlia, his father was Sivakara Deva, and his grandfather 
Khemafikara Deva.i Prof. Sylvain Levi’s notes on the subject make it dis- 
tinctly clear that this king sent an autographed manuscript (the last section of 
the Avatamsaka, on the practice of the vow of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, 
that is the Qan^vyuha, of which the original is preserved among the Nepalese 
collections) to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong some time about 795 A.D. But 
these notes also make it clear that sucli currents then freely flowed, ignoring 
all geographical barriers. Prajna, the monk who ’carried the manuscript 
referred to above, was a typical figure of the times. Bom on the western 
borders of India, he had begun his studies in North India, continued them in 
Central India, resided in Nalanda, visited the sacred places, thus devoting 
18 years of his life to learning; he had settled down in the monastery of the 
king of Orissa for the study of yoga there, and next, moved to China where 
he is known to have begun his career by translating a book in 788 A.D. 

The earliest specimens of Oriya writing are vmy difficult to trace. In 
the absence of any distinefe examples. Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s general remark about 
the rise and growth of modem Indian languages may be accepted regarding 
Bengali, Oriya, etc. In some histories of vernacular literature, the sayings 
of Dak and lOiana are put down as specimens of an early stage of particular 
literatures. Some of the sayings of Dak have been collected in the Krashi- 
Pard^ara, and a fdw examples may be as well quoted here 

1. maghara casha, sunara kasha. 

2. AnamanS kari casha. Mai nika kari ghasha. 

3. age bupa, pache bupa , ; ^ 

garbh%aka tuga tuHia. , , , ; : , , ^ 
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4. yebe barashai mSghara sesha 
dhanya se rajS, dhanya se defe. 

6. uttara megha dakkhiije pafo 
nathe boile puts ni4ce barshe. 

6. na difo hasi pafe 

natho boile putSre nisoe barafe. 

7. divase hula hu}a, rSti ki niramala 

nSthe boile putSre e de^ ehadi anya do^aku pala. 

8. (irSvana mSsara krushpa cautlii 
caudiga yebe megha aa uthi 
piirva pascime yebe na bahai ba 
bSpa boile putSre de^antara yS. 

He must bo a bold man who could claim an antiquity for the style, but the 
ideas contained in the sayings have been current through generations, and 
DSk has been identified with a i)opular Buddhist sage with practical sagacity, 
and there is no need to disturb the sayings from the antiquarian veneration 
with which they are invested. But that does not affect our position, and they 
are, for practical purposes, outside the scope of historical treatment. 

Barring thew sayings of DSk and Khani,, it had long been the official 
belief that the inscription of Narasingha Deva II, dated 1296 A.D., contained 
some Oriya words. About a century later, or to be more precise, in 1396 A.D., 
there was another inscription, of Narasingha Deva IV ; this contained several 
whole sentences which showed that the language was by that time fully 
develojjed, and was little different from modem Oriya in either orthography 
or grammar. Oriya emerged as a written language during the reign of the 
last kings of the Keshari dynasty which takes us to the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Hunter says that even before Markanda Dasa, the author 
of the KeMva Koili, there was one Narayan Purohit who WTote VrttaratTi&lcar, 
and there was also a royal poet of Qhumsara, Balabhadra Bhafija (1026-1057) 
by name, who wrote BMvSmti, a book sometimes ascribed to Upendra Bhafija 
as well. But Narayan Purohit and Balabhadra Bhafija are enveloped in 
obscurity which puts a stop to the wandering imagination of the literaiy 
historian. 

Before the twelfth century, then, we do not come across any Oriya 
inscription, or any inscription written in Oriya chafaoters; in the absence of 
ottor works, then, we may reasonably conclude that there were no books 
Witten in the Oriya language then, and therefore worthy to be included in a 
history of Oriya literature. Many works written in those days have grown 
soaroe now and may be found to be adorning manuscript libraries in far-off 
Bluiope. It is possible that works written in thewe centuries are now forgotten 
or it may be there were no works written at all in course of the years from 
the twelflh. to the fourteenth century. A period of two to three hundred 
years is a fdme whioh a language requires to develop, to get power *md strength 
miough to express ideas and receive a hearing. The article oontributed to the 
l|y MM. Hampmasd Sastrion Modem SudeUdsm is important, from 
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this point of view and is highly suggestive, both as regards Bengali and Oriya 
literature. The question of priority may be examined in regard to inscription- 
writing both in Bengali and Oriya. 

Coming to the fifteenth century we find the first warblings of poetry 
sweet like the cuckoo’s songs and known by that name — Koilis. The first 
writer of Koilis, according to tradition, is Markanda Dasa, whose caste and 
birth-place have been variously surmised on slender grounds. His Kesava 
Koili and JMnodaya Koili are simple Ijrics — adapted to young and old alike 
— and shot through and through with the Vaishnav sentiment. The form of 
the Koili x)oems is peculiar: each short verse has for its refrain: ‘0 Cuckoo !’ 
The whole poem consists of 34 verses, each beginning with a letter of the 
alphabet which consists of thirty-four letters: hence the name of the form is 
Caiitisa. It has been a popular, almost a conventional, form in Oriya literature. 
Tile Caiitisa is a favourite form in Bengali literature also. Kalakotu when 
in prison prays to Candi in this form, each letter of the alphabet, beginning 
with ka, being initially repeated four times in payar verso; ^rimanta on the 
slaughter ground prays in tripadl verse but in a more stingy manner with 
regard to the number of lines, followed by another Caiitisa in payur, all in the 
same book, Eavikankan can^i : 

Kahe kalakotu mata rakkhibar tare 
Kailasa chadiya mata ura karagare 
f Kali kapalini mata kapolakuntala 

Kalaratri. kanjamukhi kata jana kala. 

Again, 

buddhi pradSyini, bandhana-na^ini 
badha dura kara mata 
bhabani bharatl bhavapriya bhuti 
bhairavi bhavapujitS. 

Indeed, Bharatehandra goes one better in making it run to fifty letters, vowels 
and consonants combined, and li, both long and short, being included, as well 
as ang and ah, in his Vidydmndar when Sundar on the slaughter ground 
prays to the goddess KaU for deliverance from the extreme danger in which 
he stood. It has been a form in which the best and the greatest, as well as 
those who could not rise beyond a general level, have expressed theniselves. 
I In this sense it can ba called a distinctive feature of the literature, not in the 

) sense that it is a unique feature. Jagannath Dasa has adopted the form; 

Dpendra Bhafija has written a Caiitisa ; and there have been others who have 
not scrupled to use it for the display of their poetic power. The serial order 
of the letters of the alphabet is a meohanioal device which the writer is bound 
to conform to, but the credit of the poet lies in overriding the mere framework 
and putting into it as much hcmey and dew as bis powers afford him. To the 
now defunct Praohi Samiti, mole than to any other Hterary association, belongs 
\ the mdit ^ discovering mw Cafiti^ mid publishing them in a separate form 
givin g pmminence to the rich poems that lie deep below thf surfrioe. : 



The Koili then is a Caiiti^ addressed to a (juckoo. The verses are 
characterized by puns and alliterations, in. traditional form. In the Keiava 
Koili Krisima’s mother Yafoda is very much grieved at heart, for Krishna 
has gone to Mathura; she remembers liini and pours out her feeling to the bird 
in verses which liegin w'ith ka and gradually march ui) to ksha. An idea of the 
iwem may bo had from tiie following English rendering of some of the verses : — 

0 Koili 1 Keshva has gone to Mathura. Who called away my son 
1 do not know, but he has not returned, 0 Koili. 

O Koili 1 To whom shall 1 give thick milk in cakes ? The son 
w'ho would have feasted on them has gone to Mathura, 0 Koili. 

0 Koili ! The son that had departed had not come back. The 
wooded Brindabana did not seem beautiful as before, 0 Koili. 

O Koili! My house no more pleases Nanda. Without Govinda 
the town does not look inviting, 0 Koili. 

0 Koili! Nanda’s body is made of stone, for he dried his son’s 
eyes and set him on the chariot, 0 Koili. 

And so on, until the final verse ; 

0 Koili ! with folded palms, says Marka^da, forgive me my faults, 
0 Koili. 

This is also known as Yatoda Koili. 

The author is supposed to be a contemporary of Sarala Das, the greatest 
translator into Oriya of the MaJiabMrata. B. C. Majumdar in his Trjpiml 
Sekdions from Oriya lAteralure records his impression that the finished form 
of the Keh,m Koili is certainly of a date not later than 1450 A.D., during 
the reign of Kapiiendxa Dova. 

The text of the KeSam Koili is given a spiritual interpretation by 
Jagannath Dasa, the great author of the Oriya version of the Bhagamt in his 
Atikakoili. Among comparatively old Koili poems may be mentioned 
BaramS^i KoUi by Sankara Dasa and Kanta Koili by Balarama Dasa. The 
first is a season poem, much in the nature of Bfiramasyas or Barasyas familiar 
to the student of Bengali literature; the second refers to Sita. Then tlier© is 
J Mnodaya Koili ; Brof. B. C. Majumdar in his Typical Sehdions ascribes this to 
Lokanatha Dasa, but there is nothing in the text of the Koili to help or warrant 
such an assumption; we have in the concluding verse the name of Katha, not 
Ix>kaimtha, and tliat, for* aught we know, is a generic name, rather than 
indicative of an individual. 

This is the oooasion to refei’ to a poem Kalaea CadiMia discovered by the 
PraoM Samiti and wnoluded by it to be of the fourteenth century and as the 
wwk of Batsa Dam, It was once very popular and there are references to it 
ill' tho Mala if oMhMm&t: ' 

, y Yedamanfra yugate a© ye parhanti kaiasa. 

Ya«hiahtl» Jfliaakanda aval® Durmsa. 

wtteasooahls to think that it .'anwt .have been writton ahont 

mm to.wch h m rwa to: a i^ttWnlar ' 
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turn called Jcalasa mnl. The subject-matter of 'the poem is the marriage of 
Hara and Parvati, described with a grain of' linmour. ^ 

Simplicity and freshness characterize ; these first products of Oriya 
literature . They are , truly speaking , literature for the- people , or folk literature* 
With the grovTth and development of thoughts and forms tliey have not grown 
out of date, but have still currency in the hamlets where rural and real Orissa 
lives and dwells. A number of new Koilis have been written and Ga&iMs 
discovered and circulated. It will not be out of place to mention here again 
the splendid collections of CailtUds published by the Praclii Samiti of Cuttack 
and edited with the idea of oSering a counterblast to the modern craze for 
foreign forms and types of literature. ' Though 'this counterblast may fail of 
its immediate puriiose, it will come as a .refreshing draught to all lovers of 
pure poetry dressed in simplicity. 


VISHVESHVARA, SMRITl 


MAHlMAnoPABHYXyA Pt. Bishebhwab Nath Rbu, Jodhpur 

The Manusmritl is universally regarded as the oldest of all the Smritis. 
According to it, not only a widow is forbidden to ro-marry but, taking 
into consideration the context of the subject, even a virgin, when betrothed, 
is forbidden to marry other person than the one to whom she is betrothed ^ ; 
whereas in the Pirashar Smriti,^ a married woman is also permitted to take 
another man, when faced with five sorts of calamities. 

At one place it is laid down in the Manusmriti that a fatlier, on the 
birth of his son, is considered to have been purified by only taking bath once,® 
while, at another place, He is considered to be purified after the lapse of ten 
daysA 

In the same Smriti, looking to the self-contradictory statement about 
the permission ^ and non-permission ® regarding the taking of meat, it goes 
to show that possibly, from time to time, the later Pajgi^its (learned men) 
might have managed to insert their own views in the original text. 

In Manusmriti as well as in other similar law-books rules are laid down 
about the right of a * (son by a person other than the husband of Ms 

mother) to inherit his father's property, about the * ^ (permission to a 

cMldless widow to have intercourse with the brother or any' near Mnsman of 
her deceased husband to raise up issue to film),® or about the authority to 
inyite, at, the time of'^Shriddha', mother%:father^, 'maternal uncle or even 
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i.e. these seven illustrious Manus, such as Svayambhuva, etc., after creating 
animate and inanimate beings, protected them in their respective cycles. * 
By the above quotations from the first chapter, it appears by Menu’s 
words that SvSyambhuva Manu created ten PrajSpatis and they in their ^ 
turn procreated seven more Manus but, according to Bhrigu, only seven 
Manus, including Svayambhuva, were bom up till that time. Thus the words 
of the one does not tally with those of the other. 

From the above quoted Mokas of the first chapter as well as from the use 
of the word ‘WS* the past imperfect tense of the Sanskrit verb ‘ % 

it becomes evident that this book was compiled by Bhrigu during the cycle 
of Vaivasvata, the sevmth Menu, and not in the cycle of Svlyambhuva, the 
i^wt Manu. 

" ' 'la iwiditiooi to the alx>ve, this theory is also supported by the mention 
in tM« Smriti of the names of only the first seven Manus out of the total of 
fourteen.* . < ^ * ■ . . , 


t i, vawMi 81 , ®*. 




father-in-law to partake of the dinner,^ but all these are quite contrary to the 
customs prevailing in the present day. 

{Among the southerners the custom of marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter also appears to be against the dictates of the old law-books of India.) 
In the first chapter of Manusmriti is written : 

i.o. Svayambhuva Manu, the wise, composed this book. 

In the same chapter the following is written before the above : 

newtOT jafs icTO ^ifu55B(srtw?is ii ic » 

i.o. this Bhrigu would read to you the whole of this sacred book. 

It appears from the above quotations, that the book, which was 
composed by Svayambhuva, the first of the Manus, was read over to the 
other Eishis by his own son or disciple Bhrigu at his behest. 

Again, in the first chapter of Manusmriti, Manu says : 

T8l B ^8 S 

i.o. first of all 1 created these ten great Eishis as Prajapatis. 

i.e. those Prajapatis further created seven illustrious Manus. 

In the same chapter Bhrigu further says : 

i.e. in the direct line of Svayambhuva, there were six more Manus. 

' ^ * 

inft iwT i 
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Further, in the tenth chapter of the same Manusmriti, it is written : 
arar ^ B 8^ II 

■" ' ..: : '<p« ■ . .■ . .. '"V. .■. , /' 

FPg^Twf*irf«P ^«r«rr*iT ^*r[! i 
xn^s wiF#t*n:5 froeiT nasi 

i.e. in course of time, with the non-observance of the religious ceremonies 
and with the disappearance of Brahmanas, the following sub-castes of 
Kshatriyas, viz. Pau:^&aka, Audra Dravida, Kamboja, Yavana, ^aka, 
Parada, Palhava, China, Kirata, Darada and Kha&x were reduced to the 
status of a ^udra. 

Prom the above couplets it is evident that Mann’s Smriti, which is 
available at this day, was compiled after the advent of these tribes into India, 
or it was about the beginning of the Vikram Era that this book was composed. 

In the same (tenth) chapter of this Smriti the following couplet is found: — 

gtptil w wiw t i 

i.e. the son born of a ||TW (a Brahinana deprived of the investiture with the 
sacred thread) is called sinful, Bhurjakantaka and (according to different 
localities he is also known by the names of) Avantya, Vatadhana, Pushpadlia, 
as well as ^aikha. 

Here ‘Saikha’ the Sanskritized form of the Persian word ‘Shekh’, used 
for a convert or as a mark of dignity, is described as the offspring of 
a degenerated Brahmana. This goes to prove that interpolations were being 
made in this Smriti up till the conquest of Sindh and Sorath provinces by the 
Mohammedans or up till the first half of the ninth centhry A.D. 

Besides this the refined language used in the Manusmriti, as it is now 
found, also goes to show that it is not a very old work. The same is the 
case with the other Smritis too. 

In the old Smritis, wherever, for one reason or the other, an action is 
permitted or forbidden, the reason thereof is not expressed and though each 
and every injunction has been prescribed for the direct or indirect benefit 
of the society yet, according to the prevalent belief, their effect is preserved 
for the next world. Therefore the people of old generation, being ignorant of 
the real motives i|t the root of these injunctions, follow them blindly and go 
astray, while the people of youngar ^neration, interested mostly in the 
temporal worl4, d,o not pay any heed to them. As an instanoe of the first 
case, w© may take Menu’s injunction about forbidding the passing over of a 
^ cord wil^ which a calf is tethered, ‘ at simply to avoid 

* a fall, as there is every probability that the calf, being frightened, might 
. ge^ ap and this may result in the the over-passer. But the aged folk, 
sitobfo to,, grasp' the real motive' of; the- said injuncMaa, would eithw give an- 
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ablution to a youngster, who has acted against it, even in the cold weather, 
or would force him to recross it to atone for his fault. 

Due to the above reason as well as to the conditions produced by the 
change of times people have lost some amount of interest in the Smritis. 
Therefore, when faced with total destruction, the wise would like to save one- 
half even at the sacrifice of the other half and according to this sajdng, taking 
advantage of the available laws of Manu and amending the same according to 
the needs of the day, a fresh Smriti, named ‘Vishveshvara Smriti’ has been 
compiled for inviting the criticism of the learned intelligentsia. 

From the various Smritis of the olden times we come to know that even 
the sagos of old, with a view to safeguard the welfare of the Hindu society, 
adopted the method of describing the (duties) of an Aryan and amending 
the same to suit the requirements of the times. 

Following in their footsteps I have also endeavoured to take up this 
task, giving also the worldly reasons and consequences for the observance of 
the rules, wherever necessary. 

This book is divided into two parts; the first is the main Smriti, con- 
sisting of about 1,200 couplets, while the second part contains the 

old Hindu law as observed at present by the Judiciary and has about 3,600 
couplets. 

Below are given some of the couplets : 

sTTSTlfW^ i 

*rg«iT fi? B «r. wt. 8% 

OTTirfRi WTO wsrs i 

-9 sr^r«8^« 8 «r. 

TUP# 'n ?rafW I 

w*nnTl%^ i 

^pai% I w. >(, wt. i. 

sranwitwr Pn# , 

L: i.-:-' ; , . . tnp i 

■ ' gg 8!ti| vm i m* \ wt, 
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ftl g T^TiiT fa r -tr m i 

j ^i'laai-ji ? >Liia .- rj H » n «srl' ait 

t»iaWT '^W^PTIWI II 

f’sr^ «rir<*rt %5fxr Tjl^n^ i 
TOiDf ’srar'fT «nnsi’'srfr s w. wr. 

^jWiT^-sfOTtw ’frt^ ¥ lOr^ TO! ( 
wHisiHT^ a 8, wt. iL, 

’’T I 

TO! ?l3BTf^tOTat *T ^S l taiH-OT » '«f- 8, 

OTf igfiTO ^ ^ ai KriMt^l ?! i 

?r^ a «r. a, 

1111131 3 3 3 ffisgpf r 

HT’BWtxJllI % %STOIT «ftfS^T! g aj, «>. g^o. 

w^Tjfhrw I 

!55fiwr*RnHt Ktarrmt f*rd^. ! 5 Rg-TOirapf*[ g «r. «., w>. 9 \. 

*Nt 

IWPIRT Wfll^TC^T 1 

an#i!gTOT 'n a 8?. 

TOireTT^ *r fw^gr 3[TTOiPwt«f»i i 

^rcf5?t! -sr^ urniiT^ a «f. i, e. 

. . :... v» >~ ..... . ■^. rs—aL—Si . III , , »\ * . 

3Z1?RTtTOOTR® TOHt Ti^TO a «r. W|. l». 

.■■■■Mi" ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■!■ ■. ■ 

JCT ^a F s w fTO fgn ^ airapflT* i 

jrit *ra! a «i. i, a. 

Wft fwW W !5ni '®! IStTO’TOt^RT! I 

: , %!■■ :S$' ,■ 

Bg^anfifroncT % ^ %irwTite«r*rt::^ a '*i* ’®. se. 

iiwrart WTO^ fiRfTf’BW! 1 

ai^fenm T! !g^s ftripnf^ i «». ®, wlr. ’s*. 
nw ’“W wRi ijftw’anrTOT i»r* i 
'icif^sB aiPisifSf wqrl: I ’«t. ®» wt. 

tifijKW* 'CT^ fM%w ?rfTO! i 

fi ft t ran i t «». % 

, ' if^-^n iiir^^iiii . ■■ irr ii Jl t fh , ■ , .1 ' “ 

«|!!!mfii*ic*i w ppc^ I 

flp#w « i't i a i : tB t"K %fifir topt l w. '®, IRC. 
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tTfewanr wr i 

mm wt 5 i m. t, a®. 

I’l^^TTIT'Srr t 

?re?Tfxr a m. t, wt. nj?,. 

winn:^ ff wtstri tt tf%i5?r ^ i 

^^OTsrsi’ffl’^ ^’ST ■nTOWin-q^s B m. t, is. 
’jlWITHOTT*tf fe M*NTSIT SfTirai^ I 
f*Rf% sifTOE^t % *r % B m. \«>, wf. ^'S. 

ti^it^^irncw irfu ^ i 

^T^WHclT I '*r. ?,«>, wt. s^'c. 
'<5fn®i9ic4^*ifir apct *?g«aT i 

^is%wg?;Trot 3 ««t b \s wt. \i’ 

I 

*r tps^ I **f* \\» ^• 

iTt®3Wt I 

^ Iff! B W, 

’*n<m ’Btfilftnq; a m. Wt. 

fWST 5 WFP «tn{%fj5({ | 

fsn 35#| wirw wTTOVatij; b m. wt. \i. 

^TTO«iy|^^ | 

WRffes OTraiWt m MW! B ««. 

ww| wrl^jww w! 1 

5^CT splwwigw! fl wj. t,!^ wt. si^. 
^MfwIijrfOTWTMro fWMTWTWf HWWMP 1 
%«^s ■pruM MTO^ I WTwnr t 

WTOTiif JTfKiil 1 %^ jsfai nm i 

I Wlf wM>4l! 1 ^! 1 

wi# fw#»t 1 ?$ i sw#Mnc%«f^ I ’ifpmw I 

’twwEi I 

_wrtlifi^ Sfipi setwrotiE wffr f npr i^ i icrwror i 

/ . .' ; : 

^^IltlliBWllMIWi' WW:! ’twww 1;'^ ; ' ' ' ■ :' 





RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES ALONG THE 
MAINAMATI AND LALMAI RANGES. TIPPERA DISTRICT, 

EAST BENGAL 


Me. T. N. Ramachandran, M.A. 

The find of brick structures and images of terracotta material in course 
of trench diggings at Mainamati, six miles west of the town of Comilla, was 
brought to my notice by the Collector of Tippera District. An inspection 
was immediately arranged and a survey of a part of tlie area along the 
Mainamati and Lalmai ranges conducted. Owing to the advanced nature of 
the area from the military point of view a regular smvey in a strictly 
archaeological sense could not bo attempted and can be taken up only after 
the cessation of war. The results obtained in the course of my brief survey ^ 
are sufficiently indicative, though tentative, of the importance of the area to 
archaeologists. The importance of the discoveries will be best known and a 
valuable contribution made to the history of Bengal when excavation will be 
possible after war. 

Oeohgy. 

Five miles to the west of Comilla rises a low hill range with an average 
height of 90 feet above sea-level and 40 feet above the level of the surrounding 
plains. This low hill extends from Mainamati in the north to Lalmai Railway 
Station in the south, for a distance of about 10 miles, north to south, and is 
called Mainamati range near Mainamati and Lalmai range further down where 
it widens {vide plan, Plate XVII). To the west of the range lies Tripura 
State. The hill is called Lalmai (Rohitagiri) from the fact that it is made 
up of slightly micaceous, yellow-coloured sandstone and ferruginous conore- 
^ tions, which when decomposed colour the top of the hill brick-red. Hori- 
zontal intercalations of clay, only a few inches thick, varying in colour from 
white to dark black and occasional occurrences of argillaceous nodules mark 
the hill. Quartz pebbles are also observed but rarely. Near Chandipur the 
hill is called Ohandimura {mura is hill), and this part of Lalmai is of sufficient 
geological importance, for here thg^ character of the rook changes. Ohandi- 
mur& oontaios no micaceous material but consists of a conglomerate of de- 
composed rocks, mainly sandstone, with lumps of soft shaly mudstone here 
and there. Ferruginous {sonoretions. and quartz pebbles ai® wfr® but /ossil 
woid abounds, the fragments completely gfiioifled and some of them attainii^ 
omisiderable dimensions with diameter df several inohes. But al lie hori- 
zonially, apparently jwcallel to one another such as would be the caw when 
drifted by strong current. Specimens pfeyd hp by us within bur area of 
«pk>jation waf® investigated by the experts of the Qecdogical Survey of 


* In survey ItaseB. K. of the Catertta tinivwwity and BaRm«diaii 

I^afinak<%ba®Mva«, 'CMAIa, vme helpftil, and, I am thaalAd to' 
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India and the Calcutta University and were declared as of dicotyledonous 
plants closely allied to the genus Qlviozylon already known from here.i 
Chittagong and Tippera are treated as a single botanical province, and accord- 
ing to Das Gupta and Sen as the Lalmai beds, where fossil woods are found, 
correspond to that of the Irrawaddy Division of Burma it may be concluded 
that the Lalmai rocks are most probably also of Pliocene Age like the rocks of 
the Irmwaddy Division. 


* Similar f<ml wood specimeoM have beea eoUeoted from this area and studied by ihe late 
Mr. Hw Das-Gupta in 1906, by Mr. H. N. CJhattwji in 1939 wxd by Mr. Anil Mukherii 

to 1942. Such studies have led experts to declare Itoe Lalmto range as of exceptional totwest 
^vm toe foitol wood finds help to correlating toe Ltonai or Tippera rooks with the other 
Indian rock i^fvtoois of known age, particularly with “the fossil wood group of Burma’. The 
^ supposed to cowespond to the lower series of the Irrawaddy Division, 
was examined so fto is mippoeed to bo of toe genus muuxeulm (toe two 
jpeaiei of O. Tawyonoand 0, JTiwoncorioa, show miKsh similaaity with Itolmto 

m fossUs in toe Mainamati area sto« that its dtotribation was irider ^ past, 
rmmmm and :^velly to South India and Teaasserim to Lower Burma it also e:^ 
absence ai toe Hvtog (^peoies from B«gal is. according to 
g ^ggiH^ eitoe rdueto or toigmtion to more genial oHmatic oonditiow and toat 

^ ^ wwM-wtoe eBect, nfighl li«v».fa«to re^emible tor, toe to, 

S'SSf S ^* ’******* Journal md Bwmmffv of HU Society 

pfa m tmd Minify w 
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Sahajayana. 

In the old Bengali Chary a-padas, whose subject matter centres round the 
mystical esoteric doctrines and Yogic theories and practices of the Buddhist 
Sahajayana and whose authors (twenty-two authors of forty-seven Charyas 
out of a total of fifty), according to Dr. S. K. Chatterji, belonged to a period 
roughly between 950-1200 A.D., we find a hierarchy of Siddha poets who 
figure in the Gopiohand legends also. They are Matsyendranatha, Gorakh- 
natha, Jalandhari-pada or Hadi-pa and Kanha-pa, the last mentioned assign- 
able to the end of the twelfth century. Kanha-pi’s Guru was Jalandhari- 
pSda or Hadi-pi/, who was himself a disciple of Gorakh-nSth, a great Saivite 
Yogi and Siddha. Queen Mainamati was Gorakh-nath’s disciple, while H§.di- 
pa figures in the legend-cycle of her son GopichSnda. This legend-cycle 
speaks of GopichSnda ’s unwilling renunciation, while young, of his kingdom 
and his wives, Adxma and Paduna, at the request of his mother Mainamati, 
who by dint of her Yogic powers had come to know that he could not other- 
wise be saved from premature death, and also how he left his home as a disciple 
of Hadi-pa, a Guru of low caste, who is no other than Gorakh-sath’s disciple 
referred to in the Oharya-padas.^ The Sahajayana referred to in the Charya- 
padas relates to mystic Buddhism like Vajrayana. In Vajrayana cere- 
moruals were emphasized, while in Sahajayana ceremonials were dispensed 
with, though the goal of both was the same, viz. MaJmukha, The SahajaySna 
is further attested to by an inscription of the thirteenth century A.D., engraved 
on a copper-plate found at Mainamati which records a grant of land in favour 
of a Buddhist monastery built in the city of PattikerS by Ranavankamalla 
Harikaladeva in A.D. 1220 in the seventeenth year of his reign and which 
speaks of a superior officer of the royal groom as practising the Sahajadharma 
in Pattikeraka.® 


The Kingdom of Patfikera. 

Pattikera was the capital of the kingdom of that name mentioned in 
Burmese Chronicles as Patikkara or Pateikkara and which may be traced as 
far back as the eleventh century A.D.® A pargmd of Tippera District which 
extends to Mainamati hills is still known as P5^ik5r§ or Pai^kirS and in older 
documents as PatikerS or Pai^era. This helps us to look for Pat|ikera of the 
copper-plate in this pargand. Of particular interest is tte evidence furnished 
by an insoription of the seventh century A.D. referring to a n^yal palace or 
readenoe at KarmSnta, the modem BadkSmtS, 12 miles wort of Oomilla and 
6 miles west of Mainamati in Tippera District. Later xeomris, sudh as the 


1 Belw MS. of 47 Ohmy&-pada» oo»posed by pool* BcsjgaM with SeasWt co»a. 
Bttwitosry, diacovered by MM. HiwaiiiiMsad the Smg^ Vot 1 (ed. by B. O. 

HlajajBjdai;), pp, 8S3-86. 

* Vol. lX»'p.S8£. ' ' - ' , 

;0f 'ttp' CM4 «i!b ObiWf# with th« W>«1 'Pa^itow* Cl«ia#vawibh»vane 
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Baghaura inscription of the time of the Pala king MahipSla (eleventh century 
A.D.) and the Mehar copper-plate of Damodaradeva (1234 A.D.) establish the 
connection of Samata^ with the modem Tippera District. In Samatata was 
situated the principality or the kingdom of Pattikera, whose existence accord- 
ing to recent finds at Mainamati can be traced as far back as the eighth century 
A.D. Coins similar to certain symbolical coins of the Chandra dynasty of 
Arakan, who had their capital at Wethali in Arakan from 788 to 967 A.D., 
and terracotta plaques with representations of Arakanese and Burmese men 
and women wore found at Mainamati which throw' light on the relation between 
India and Burma in the eighth to tenth centuries A.D. In the coins the name 
of the principality is given as Patikera wliile the Burmese Chronicles refer to 
this kingdom as Patikkara, the country of Kalas or foreigners which bounded 
on the west the kingdom of Anoratha (1044-1077 A.D.) and also to a king 
‘Pateikkara of the kingdom of Marawa’. The references in the Burmese 
Chronicles imply, but do not prove, that this kingdom was an independent 
State during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., when the Pala and Sena 
kings were ruling over Bengal. An intimate intercourse between this kingdom 
and the kingdoms of Burma is proved by those Chronicles, and inter-marriages 
in the royal families between the two countries were also common. PattikerS 
princes and princesses figure in the romances and tragedies in Burmese annals, 
poems and melo-dramas, and the names of the Burmese king Kyanzittha 
(1084-1112 A.D.), Alaungsithu and Narathu are weU known.^ Indian 
Buddhism was welcomed by Kyanzittha who built the Ananda temple at 
Pagan after the temples of the Indian mainland. The Ananda temple is 
described as the best creation of Indo-Burmese art. Harikaladeva Rapa- 
vaiikamalla, who in 1220 A.D. was presumably ruling as an independent king, 
appears to have been a feudatory chief, who along with two other ruling 
femilies with name-endmgs -deva came to power after the collapse of the Sena 
power in the thirteenth century A.D. Strangely enough we do not hear of the 
principality of Pa^ilikera after Harikaladeva; only the name survives in the 
modem pwrganS, of Pl^ikSra or PaitkarS. Probably it was absorbed in the 
gmwing kingdom of the Deva family. 

Th6 Ohandma of Eastern Bengal. 

Another kingdom like the principality of Pattikera thht flourished around 
m<Am CbmiUa between 900 and 1060 A.D. was that of the Chandras, whose 
existenoe is known from msoriptiona.* This Chandra dynasty receives pro- 
mention at the hands of Lama Tartoatha, though there is not sufficient 
etiaeime to prove its eadstenoe from the sixth to the eighth centuries A.D. as 
l^lipS^tha attempts to. W© learn from inscriptions, coins and Burmese 
CSttflWicfes of a dynasty of kings that ruled in the Arakan region in the seventh 


f Smfimt W' 49-10} Birng of Brngel (ed. by Dr, », D. 

I ^ by'Dift B, 0, ■ 
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eenttiry A.D* and even earlier* Their names end in -ohandra and an account 
of nine of them ruling from 788 to 957 A*I)* is recorded in the Burmese Chro- 
nicles. 3. Coins similar to those found in Arakan and figured by Phayre have 
been found near Mainamati in the present survey,® and like them, have to 
be assigned on palaeographical grounds to the seventh or eighth century A.D., 
if not earlier. While the coins found in Arakan speak of Dharmachandra, 
Pritichandra and Virachandra in respect of the Chandra dynasty of Arakan, 
exactly similar thin silver issues, also symbolical in purpose, were found at 
Mainamati with the legend Paiikerya above couchant humped bull on the 
obverse, and the trident with Sun and Moon above and garlands hanging 
from it on the reverse. One such com, out of a hoard of 63, found in the 
enclosure of Anandaraja’s palace ruins (Mound No. 5) in Mainamati is figured 
here (Plate V, fig. 1). Vincent Smith notices another similar coin with the 
legend &rl Simsya and remarks that such coins were found buried among 
old ruins in Arakan and were supposed to belong to the Chandra dynasty 
that tradition records as having ruled between 788 and 957 A.D. While 
the date of such coins found at Mainamati is determinable from the palaeo- 
graphy of the legends on tlie coin figured (PL V. fig. 1), the name Patikerya 
is of singular interest to us for our study of the archaeology of Mainamati. 
It at once refers to the famous Pattikeraka-vihdra of the PiLla period which 
ranked in importance with such ancient Buddhist monasteries as of Odanta- 
puri, Somapura, VikramaiSIla, Nalanda, Traikutaka, Davikota, Pandita, 
Sannagara, Jagaddala, PhuUahari and Vikramapuii. Anandaraja's palace 
mound in Mainamati was definitely a monastery, probably the renowned 
Pattikeraka monastery itself, and the coin in question was a symbolic issue 
of this, while perhaps the Chandras were ruling Eastern Bengal. 

The Chandras of RoMtdgiri, 

From inscriptions we hear of six such Chandra kings that ruled in Eastern 
and/or Southern Bengal between 900-1060 A.D. with RohiMgin^ perhaps 
modem Lalmai hills now surveyed, as their capital. First is Layahachandra 
whose kingdom has to be located around modem Comilla. Next we have 
evidence of a dynasty as foEows : — 

Pilr^Lachandra 


Suvarnachandra 


Trailokyacbiindr 


irichandm 


<3ovtodftahattdifa- 
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It seems fairly certain that Rohitslgiri, the seat of these Ohandras, was 
probably near ComxUa and perhaps included the present Lalmai hills, five 
miles to the west of Comilla.’' ‘Eohitagiri’ and ‘Lalmai’ both mean ‘red hill’. 
Suvarpachandra is said to have become a follower of Buddha, and his successors 
were also Buddliists. The history of this family stops with ^richandra and 
we have no information of his successor. 6richandra appears to have flourished 
at the close of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. Govinda- 
chandra [also with his name ending with -chandra], who is referred in the 
accounts of Rajendrachola’s invasion of Bengal (1021 A.D.), appears to have 
succeeded 6rlchandra. In what relationship both Layahachandra and 
Govindachandra stood to the Chandra dynasty beginning with Piirnachandra 
is not known; it is likely that they were of the same family .2 The Chandra 
kingdom appears to have been destroyed by the invasion of the Kalachuri Karpa 
(1041-1070 A.D.) and we do not hear of it after the middle of the eleventh 
century A.D. It is thus easy to appreciate that the Mainamati and Lalmai 
hills that form the venue of the present survey witnessed the glory of the 
Chandra kings and the kings of the PattikerlL principality from about the 
eighth to the thirteenth centuries A.D. 


Mounds in Mainamati ViMage. 

At Mamamati itself, five miles west of Comilla several mounds were 
noticed in an extensive plain. In an area of one square mile, 20 such were 
noticed within the military bounds from the river Gumti in the north to 
the local survey school in the south (Plate XVII, Plans 1, 2 and 2A). Near 
ono of these mounds (2) it was reported to me by the District Magistrate 
that trench diggings had exposed a stone image of a Jalna Tirthahkara and 
potsherds. The image could not be recovered and it was reported that 
the Station Staff Offiwr at Mainamati had probably removed it somewhere 
for safety. The potsherds were, however, with Mr. Easmohan Chakravarti, 
Superintendent of the Eammala Library, Comffla, and were available for 
my examination. They were mostly bits of pans, pots, lids and pot-rests, 
with such designs as the zig-zag, herring-bone, chess-board and chevron. 
They were evidently bits from pottery of monastio use. Regarding the stone 
image itself, we have the testimony of Mr. R. M. Chakravarti who saw it 
a couple of months before we started the survey and told me that it was 
a nude image, from which it was easy to recognize a Jaina Tirthahkara 
image. Mo other Jaina remains ooiild be noticed in the locality. We do not 
hear much of Jainism in East Bengal. The existence of a Jaina Vih&ra in 
the fourth century A J>. at Vata-GohSJl in the present site of Paharpur, BSuen 
in the seventh century A J). to the influence the Miigranthas 
W in Kcatt, South and East Bengal, the subsequent disappearance from 



thanks to the services of Jama immigrants from Western India — are some 
of the features in the development of Jainism in Bengal. Its sway in East 
Bengal in contrast to the spectacular hold that Buddhism had in Bengal was 
not much. As at Paharpur, so also at Mainamati, Jainism appears to have 
flourished side by side with Buddhism and Brahmanism. It is likely that 
subsequent excavations near mound 2 may reveal Jaina vestiges. 

Brahtmnical Images. 

Brahmanical images in and around Mainamati have been known for a long 
time; some of them are now kept in the Eammala Library, Comilla, under the 
custody of Mr. Chakravarti.i Indeed the best specimen is an image of SQrya of 
black chlorite, revealing PSla workmanship (PI. IV). The iconographic details of 
Surya (BhSskara) are completely represented. Within a background, 3' 10* X 
1' 11*, stands Sflrya erect holding symmetrically a lotus in each hand, while 
flying Vidyadhara couples hovering above, parasol juxtaposed right in the 
centre over his head, eleven Suryas (out of the twelve dvadaia-idityas) and 
Ganeiia flanking him, Dapda and Pihgala standing one on each side, an 
attendant-woman {Ohdrmradharini) on either side, his consort, ChhayadevI, in 
front of his legs, Aruna in front driving a rotunda of seven horses and Ushas 
and Sandhya symmetrically poised below at the extreme ends as bow-women 
— are detailed with such narrative wealth and exuberance that the sculpture 
can go as the best specimen of ‘symmetria prisoa’ such as is described by 
Leonardo da Vinci, while its Pila date is easily recognized. It was represented 
to me that this image was found some years ago from the river Gumti in the 
hamlet of Pakiljlra near Mainamati Post Office (Plate IV). 

Other images of similar date found at Varella, three miles north of Maina- 
mati represent Vasudeva, Hara-Gauri, JagadhStri, GaneSa and Vishp.u. The 
material is black chlorite and workmanship PSla. It would be easy and 
refreshing to discover that the place harboured all the religions of the time. 

Kutila-mura and Bairagi-mura (Mounc^s 3 and 4). 

One mile to the south of Mainamati survey school are two mounds known 
as Kutila-mura and Bairagi-mura, both situated on the Mainamati range (3 and 
4 of Plan). Kutila-mura is an extensive mound about a furlong square. 
Fossil wood specimens of the genus Ghdoxghn were piokM up in this area. 
Potsherds with designs such as squares, herring-bone and clubs were collected 
from the surface in large number (Plate HI, fig. 14). To the west of these 
mounds lies Bairagi-mura (No. 3): Luckily these mounds have not been visited 
by the contractors in their search for bricks and hence appear to be promising 
for sdentifio excavation. 

, r:-i - - 
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Amndar&ja’s Palace Ruins (Mound No. 5). 

A big mound (No. 6 of plan), about a furlong square and one and a half 
miles to the south of Kutila-mura and four miles to the south-west of Oomilla 
(Plate I, a), was the scene of heavy depredation for bricks. Cart-loads of 
bricks were removed from this mound before action could be taken to cheek.i 
The ruins revealed, however, on plan a square monastery about a furlong each 
side, with an arrangement, as at Paharpur, of a central temple with recessed 
comers and re-entrant armies. Probably the arrangement of the central temple 
resulted, as at Paharpur, in a craciform shape with one projecting angle between 
the arms of the cross. It is evident from what has been exposed by the 
contractors that the remains of a temple surrounded by a monastery existed 
hero. The recessed angles of the central temple revealed an arrangement, as 
at Paharpur, of walls which were relieved on the outer face by projecting 
mouldings and cornices of ornamental bricks on top with designs of stepped 
pyramid, lotus ptstals {cyrm recta), chess-board patterns and bands of terracotta 
plaques set in recessed panels below running around the basement. Bricks 
of large size sup|)orted those plaques on the bottom thereby forming a sunk 
panel for the plaques to be assembled. There wore no traces. of any binding 
material that held these plaque® or the cornices above and the bricks below 
together. Similar comice patterns and arrangement of terracotta plaques 
are also known from Mahasthan ® in Bengal and Burma, Siam and Java. 
In the central temple enclosure were recovered a large number of terracotta 
plaques with carvings drawn from divine, semi-divine, human, animal, bird 
and aquatic lives and ornamental bricks and other decorative pieces of terracotta 
material that had gone to dress the fagjide of the basement. It was evident 
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decorating. Divine and semi-divine figures, composite animals, hybrids, 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, celestial musicians, Vidyadharas and 
Yakshas among the demi-gods, men and women in various movements, war- 
riors, archers, acrobats balancing bodies on their hands, sages and ascetics, 
musicians with their instruments, and domestic and family studies are re- 
presented witb all their local and ethnical characteristics. Among animals, lion, 
wild boar, antelope and pig are popular while motifs such as Makara, Vydla 
(leograpb) and addorsod lions are worth mentioning. Similarly wo find ducks 
and the royal sw^an or hamsa. Among gods only Buddha and Padmapa^ii 
are depicted and it would appear that representations of divinities of the 
hierarchical religion are rare. The flora is not omitted and meandering 
creepers, lotuses and the Greek acanthus, the last as a motif, appear to have 
been popular, while Gupta art seems to have influenced the style of workman- 
sliip. A few selected specimens are figured here to illustrate. Among human 
Ijeings warriors in action with shield and dagger (Plate X, fig. 3), with sword 
in left hand (Plate X, fig. 2), with digger in right, the left in a threatening 
attitude (tarjmi— Plate X, fig. 1), and killmg tiger (Plate X, fig. 4) and archers 
(Plate X, fig. 5) offer interesting study. From a description of Vidyadharas 
being associated with swords given in the VishTyudkarmoUara (Chapter 42, 
w. 9-10) it is possible to identify some of the warriors here as Vidyad,haras, 
particularly those who appear to fly and wear lotus-boots as at Paharpur 
(Plate X, figs. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7). A bearded and emaciated sage in an 
attitude of dancing (Plate XI, fig. 6) forms the subject of another plaque. 
A Brahmin with moustache, small knotted beard and three strandpd Tajno- 
pavita with his wife sitting by his side and child on his lap forms an interesting 
domestic study (Plate XI, fig. 7). Another plaque shows a lady seated with 
right hand resting on her thigh and left hand touching her head as though 
temoaning her fate and this would recall a familiar Indian mode of expression 
of grief or pensiveness (Plate XI, fig. 8). A plaque showing the Buddha sea^ 
in VajrHsana with right hand in bh^iepar^ attitude (Pkite VII, fig. 8) and 
another representing Padmapitpi seated in mahSrafcirWbi pose, with kup^blas 
m the ears, braided hair in curls, right hand , resting on the ground and teft 
holding lotus by it^ stalk (Plate VII, fig« 5) are the best speounens fimm Iwe 
of the hierhtio religious art of Bengal which was prevaiMng under the PUas. 
Eepresentations of the demi-gods form the fnajoiity. Vidyidharas (Plate 
VIII, figs. 3 and 6 ; Plate IX, %a. 3 and depicted on thjw bwfc specimens 

'■of 'realistic study. A yidj^Sdharl, part of a Vidyfidhara^ oquple 

tWt was hovering in tike sky, fofms the subject-matter of yet another |)|a^ 
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that recalls the Gupta style of art (Plate IX, fig. 2). While Vidyadharas are 
human, the Gandharvas and the Kinnaras are hybrid in character. Certain 
texts describe a Kinnara as one with human figure and head of horse, or 
horse’s body and the head of a man. Other texts draw a distinction between 
Kinnara and Kimpurusha by ascribing horse-head and human body to the 
Kinnara and human head and horse-body to the Kirnpurusha.i The Gan- 
dharvas are celestial musicians who sing and dance and hold a lute or a churning 
stick or other musical instruments. The Kinnaras are likewise celebrated as 
choristers in epic and classical poetry. The hybrid character of the Gan- 
dharvas, which they share with Kmnaras and Kimpurushas, is also interest ing 
to the student of comparative philology, as for this reason it is possible to 
trace an etymological connection between Sanskrit Gandharva and centatu, 
Greek Kentauros, Avestic Gandarewa, Iranian Gandarewa, and Dravidian 
Kudirai.® Indian sculpture does not exhibit much difiference in their concep- 
tion in the three schools of Buddhism, Hinduism and Jainism except in details 
of workmanship and style.® It is interesting, though confusing, that all the 
variant descriptions are supported by sculptures and paintings foimd in India 
and Ceylon. Sculptures from Bharhut and Sanchi in Central India, Paharpur 
in Ben^l, Udaigiri, Rameswaram, Khnchipuram and MaUam in South India 
and paintings from Ajanta (Hyderabad) are a few cases to illustrate the point. 
A beautiful rendering of a Kinnara with animal’s legs and upper body and 
face human, with wings instead of arms and the head decorated with lotus 
foliage and the ears with Kun^alas and fierce looking eyes such as are 


» VSehaspaiya; BMgamta Pwrapa, Book VH, CJhatper 20; but ViaHudhartnottara (Book 
III, Chapter 42, verseB 13-14) recognizes two classes of Eannaro — one with horse-body and human 
head mad the other pice verea. But the MdttaeSra, which is a standard work on the subject, 
describee the Kinnara as with legs of animals, upper body like that of man, feoe with Gamda 
features, arms provided with wings, the crown decorated with lotus, ©to. This description is 
alw fotmd iim Ceylon* , 

» In Yedic Hteratiir© the Kinnarae jSiguie under the name Kimpurusha and are reckoned 
macmg the dandhanme as cel^^l musicians. According to the Jainas the Oandharvaa and 
lOnnarM constitute one of the eight orders of the Vymitaraa. 1?he PmSpa dmmbm 

ttie. Ctendharvas m flying in the cloud region with their consorts, the Apsmwm, and holding 
garlands and buiwhwi of ^flow®ps, the idea being that they hurry to the shrine to worship the 
dWty» ‘Xheir main fimotioni being music and dance, they have to be distinguished from 

the VidyMharas and the TaWhaa, who aw described as the cduaf repositories of secret 

^1®™****^ eauniMfttes six dosses of ssoondary gods in Bfahmin mythology, viz.; 

{*) JtopimidiMi, (8) Gtandharvas, (4) Pwmsgas or Nagae, (6) Siddhas, smd 

«w»o(«»ospottdmor6orlsastot)M» VyaatswagodBofthe Jaina,via.s PMaobas, 
Wats#, Yskxjhss, H^idiasss, Kioaaess, Kimpurwfcest UahoMgAs and GtodheirvoB. The «gb* 

^ BwSdWa* lit€it»JTO© are Devas, mgaB, Bttahasas, Gteidherwui, 
la tl» Brahmin mythology dted by Onmweddi and 
''SSTm *** ®****’^^ » oliww of soooaiary gods or attendants, wUdt 

|1| muA?toi who haiw hma» body and horw’s head; (I) Kim- 

^ of * and’ 

W «0a* flylaf H ««>■ soyw^ a* any moment; 

' ymmm «» idudMl*' Skl&sd h ©a Ys3i#a(i; (8) Rakahasas, etc. 
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associated with the Garuda bird, forms the subject-matter of a very interesting 
plaque (Plate VI, fig. 1). A Kimpurushi, with human head and animal’s 
body, is illustrated in another plaque (Plate VIII, fig. 4). A Yaksha figure in 
frontal pose with hands held in tarpa-mmvdra is shown on yet another plaque 
(Plate IX, fig. 6). Among animals, antelope (Plate XIII, fig. 10), wild hoar 
(Plate XIV, fig. 7), pig and lion (the last being a poor study — ^Plate XIII, 
fig. 1) and animal complexes and decorative motifs such as MaJcara (Plate 
XVI, fig. 1), Vyah or leograph with profuse lion’s mane (Plate XIII, fig. 5), 
and addorsed lions going on comer brackets afford interesting study. The 
hamsa or the royal swan with bent neck and with plumed tail (Plato XVI, 
fig. 9) among birds and the Greek acanthus occurring here as a motif (Plate 
XVI, fig. 3) provide a refreshing study. 

Bricks found in this area are of various sizes and shapes, the largest 
size being ISI'xO'xSJ" ; while rectangular bricks constitute the majority, 
square bricks and tiles are also known. Ornamented .bricks, which decorated 
the mouldings and which agree in design and decoration with those found 
at Pabarpur and Bangarh, present very interesting major and minor designs 
and geometrical patterns. A few arc illu.strated in Plate III (figs. 1-6). It 
will be seen that the bell-shaped stupa was a popular major design as elsewhere 
(fig. 6) and the zig-zag (fig. 4), the chevron, the stepped pyramid, cyma recta 
(Plate VI, fig. 1) and dental edges with zig-zag course between (Plate III, 
fig. 3) were popular decorative patterns. Potsherds were picked up in large 
numbers and one can readily recognize that they were of pans, lids and pots, 
some of them with designs, such as chevron, straight lines, herring-bone, 
squares and trellis (Plate III, figs, 6-10, 13, 16-16). A potsherd of the black 
variety with beautiful glaze and with an interesting design on its edge look- 
ing like letters (Plate III, fig. 17) was picked up from the centre. The design 
is perhaps more calligraphie than epigraphio in intent. Among other things 
found here mention may be made of two fossil wood pieces of the genus 
Qluta and sixty-three thin silver coins. Only one coin in this group which 
could be recovered has been described already (Plate V, fig. 1). 

Rvpban-Kanya’s Palace (Mound No. 6). 

To the south of Anandaraja’s palace rums is another mound (No. 6 of 
Plan) called Bupban-Kanyi’s palace. The moun4 measures about 400 feet 
square and is 16 feet high from the surrounding paddy fie ld, f&aoes of a 
central structure and enclosing walls oan be madh out. A stone oubioal 
pillar base showing the design of a cha^ya window on each side was found in 
the centre of the mound suggesting the ezistenoe of a stone tnai^pa or shrine. 
Tterraeotta plaques and bricks of various sizes, nuzhnum being IS^XHI'X 
21* were also m evidence. Ttough brick depredation was heavy here, traces 
of a structure, perhaps a monastery with arrangement of central temple and 
WTounding cells oan be noticed. A few plaques were also recovered which 
idrow the semi-divine Yaksb^, the hybrid Ehhpurusha and the wild bohr 
'/:in all ihs 'wild msrjesty. . ^ 
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|Cii(iy®dhiwaa hovesrlng is &y with, garknds in their hands (Plate 
sahj^ts trwa^.on a nwmljer of temwsotta plaques 
|!||»^,|&)iwi!i' the ppitral mound. ,. ^me of ,tli? plfiMptes oxhiMt a oharaoteir 
of vkifta ■s(plptare,,ot the Mipfe* Ifeihemat in ccmoeption 


Bhojaraja’s Puhce (Mound No. 7). 

Near Rupban-Kanya’s palace and half a mile to the south of Inandaraja’s 
palace are the ruins called Bhojaraja’s palace in an area of about 400 feet 
square (Plate II, fig. o). The arrangement was similar to that of Inandaraja’s 
palace with a small mound about 30 feet high, in the centre. The digging for 
bricks hero had exposed well laid out brick courses and a square temple with 
massive walls (Plate II, fig- b) and with its basement profusely decorated 
with carved plaques and ornamental bricks. Though brick spoliation had 
boon heavy here, a chamber, 6 feet square, found in the centre suggests that 
the central structure may have been composed of box-like chambers as at 
Medh (Mahasthan) (Plate II, fig. b). Bricks of various sizes, the maximum 
size being IS^x were also recovered. But the terracotta plaques 

with interesting carvings drawn from human, divine, semi-divine, animal, 
bird lives and flora as at inandaraja’s palace afford interesting study. Among 
animals, the elephant (Plate XIV, fig. 4) marching magnificently with 
its usual gait, called by poets kunjara-gati (PI. XVIII, fig. 10), the buffalo 
bending and scratching its head with its leg (Plate XIV, fig. 5), the wild boar 
in an attacking mood (Plate XIV, fig. 6), the rhinoceros, the antelope and the 
chameleon on a tree-branch are worth mentioning. The buffalo and the wild 
boar (Plate XIV, figs. 6 and 6) are masterpieces of realistic study in terracotta 
material. Among birds the royal swan Qmihsa) with its plumed and foliated 
tail seems to have caught the fancy of the local artists. The homsa peeking 
at or holding in its beak a string of pearls is also known (Plate XVI, fig. 8). 
The subject-matter and the conception of ‘the hamsa and the pearl string’ 
{MvMaphala-lobM Kalahathsa) would at once recall the golden age of the 
classical art that was ushered in the Gupta period. Among flowers, the lotus 
juxtaposed between foliated acanthus (Plato XVI, fig. 4) seems to have been 
popular as a motif. The flowers of the country are shown individually as 
well as in conventional groupings that go to form interesting motifs (Plate 
XVI, fig. 4). Meja in various fighting attitudes and with weapons of war 
(Plate X, figs. 7-8), as killing tiger (Plate X, fig. 6), acrobats balancing their 
uplifted bodies and, attemplang difficult fisats (Plate IX, fig. 7), and semi- 
; divine beingii, gneh as Kjomara with human head and bird’s body and wings 
(Plate %• 6), Eianai^ with human body and horiw-head (to which ebas 
i tip hoM^headed Tumbura belongs— Plate VIII, %. 8), Gbndharva, as a 
pq^iojan, pla^qpg^jOn (Plate Vin, %, 7), and Gandharva 

(«r petite^ ft human b^ng} Itea^og twp oo ft pitobe? (pAo^a) (Plate IX, fig. 8) 
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St.m« imagp of Siirya found at Pakilara, near Mainainati Fort Offioo. 
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subjects carved on them would single out the structure as one of exceptional 
interest. It was probably a Buddhist Vihara with the temple or shrine in 
the centre as at Paharpur. Pottery picked up here were mostly hopelessly 
crushed, as the one figured (PL III, fig. 11) will show. 


mkhdla (Mound No. 8). 

Two hundred yards to the south of Bhojaraja’s palace is a big mound 
covered by thick vegetation, where quarrying for bricks had been heavy. The 
plan of structure was not discernible, but a few bricks and terracotta plaques 
recovered from her© suggest its date as similar to that of the l.nandar§ja’s 
palace ruins. 


Rupban-mura (Mound No. 10). 

A furlong to the south of ItSkhola is a vast site, one-fourth mile square 
in area, locally called Eupban-mura (Plate XVII, mound 10). Hero the 
mound or mounds (at least three can be made out) are very high and 
brick doprtsdatifm was on a large scale. One, when exposed, revealed in its 
centre a cruciform brick structure resembling in plan the central temple of 
Paharpur and of the Nandangarh temple, with re-entrant angles and recessed 
comers richly dressed on the outside with carved plaques .and mouldings 
bearing interesting designs (Plate II, fig. c). Pirrther it was reported to me 
^ that from this ruin were recovered seven pots containing votive images of the 
Buddlia in bronze. Thanks to the efforts of the local officers of the Central 
I Public Works Department, twelve images were recovered from the contractors 

^ and one from a private citizen of Comilla. They are aU small votive images 

I such as Buddhist pilgrims carried on their pilgrimage, and represent VajrU- 

I mm BuMha-Bhedfaraka with the Vajra clearly shown on the pedestal in 

front and with the Buddhist creed formula embossed on the underside. The 
^ Buddha’s right hand indicates the bMmiaparia-mudrd. (Plate V, fig. 2). The 

j iconographio details and the workmanship of these images are similar to those 

* of the inscribed votive bronzes recovered from Jhewari in Chittagong District, 

assignable to the ninth-eleventh centuries A.D. The images are very tiny, 

i the maximum height being 2 inches. On one image only the Vajra was not 
indicated, but the creed formula was present in all. I^o smaller momads 
found nearby probably entomb votive st'&paa. The find of th)W images as 
well as the subject-matter of the carvings on a majority of the plaques recovered 
from this area at one© nmrk this as a Budetot establishment, probably 
a monastery with amngement of temple^ ^ at Baharptur, and fiankrog cells 
M in a Buddhist monastmy. iPwo structores have been disturbed so ffir but 
there are stiU two or thri^ more vmio/pemd. The enaemik of evidence fiir- 
; nished by the twrawttas imd tdj® Images point to ainth-eleveath omituries A.D, 
as the probable date oi this rxihi. while the subject-matter of the terracotta 
pla(|w asfcd tto mmemental bridim threm a &>od cl light on the lives, hclkfr 
ami .emothmi tlm' people of Bengal those <ieys« ' 



and® oondition ^nciag, fom the gubjeot-matter of three more 


Plaques. 

As at laandaraja’s palace, a very large nunaber of terracotta plaques 
from the basement of the striictuia exposed here reveal scenes drawn from the 
ivUy lives of the people, creations of God and nature in various steges of 
inovomoiit, c«iuipoise, emotion and experience. With simple tools and cheap 
malorial, such as mud and clay, the local folk-artists liavo achieved almost 
a marvel in sculptural art. All lives are roprosonted-dmne, semi-divme, 
lumian, animal, bird and flora-not to spei^k of popular stories and decorative 
ittcrns, mom and compositions. The terracotta plaques (in Mamamati 
and Lalnuii areas) are wider in si.e than at Paharpur while the art represented 
on thorn is of a higher class of excellence, in spite of limitations of matoiia . 
Among tlie divine, Bodhisattva Vajrapani (Plato VII, fig. 2), ladmapani 
(Plate VII, fig. 1), Trailokyavijaya in alidha pose and with the Vajra in one 
of his left hands (Plate VII, fig. 3), and Prince Siddhartha cutting off his locks 
of liah before his renunciation are popular. Among the semi-divme, Yakshas 
Plate VII, fig. 4), Vidyadharas (Plato' VIII, fig. 9 ; Plate X, fig. 7 ; Plate XI 
1 • Plate XVIII, figs. 8-9), Gandharva as drummer (Plate Vili, ng. witn 
an expression of gratification and deep intent in his performanro, Kinnara 
a dose fitting tunic {kailchuka) boating time with his hands, and Kimpurusha 
are noticed. Among the human, warriors with different weapons of w. 
archers, men fighting with tigers, dancing and playing on flute (I ate Xi. 
fig. 4), women in their toilet or sleeping and cowherdess churning milk can be 
noticed. Of special interest are a few subjects which may be noted m detail. 
A study of irony is attempted in one plaque whore a man sitting at oase^, 
profusely dressed and decorated, is attempting to loam fighting, like mtara 
in the harem of Virata, which had led him to a ridiculous position of dis- 
proportionate weapons held in wrong hands. The warrior holds a big shield 
in his right hand and a small dagger in his left (Plate XI, fig. 6). A woman 
sleeping forms the subject of another and this may be taken to represent Maya, 
teuddlia’s mother, dreaming of the white elepiiant that entered her womb. 
*0n a third plaque a pot-belliod fat man with striped under-garment and 
necklet of beads, recalling Gupta features, is shown seated. A king sitting at 
ease and displaying conspicuously an armlet {ait^ada) on his left arm, a foreigner 
probably a Barman with striped pyjamas, a sword tucked to his waist and 
with head dressed with a turban {uakfislui), such as is seen in Burma today, 
are carved on two interesting plaques. A Patfaka-ndyikd or standard-bearing 
woman, holding a flag of religious significance and hurrying towards probably 
a shrine, is shown on another plaque (Hate XV, fig. 6). Her dress with incised 
circular marks on it reminds as of the modern brocaded female attire. She 
appears to bo a foreigner, probably Burmese or Arakanese. A kdy with 
patm-kun4aias in her ears and hair arrar^od elegantly in a top knot {dhanmilkt) 
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with rider (Plate XIV, fig. 3), tigers with their tell-tale stripes, grinning mon- 
keys (Plate XIII, fig. 8), rhinoceros, wild boar, caparisoned bull with tail 
raised m vigour (Plate XIII, fig. 3) and squirrel on tree-branch afford an 
interesting animal study. , Some of the animals are also seen in decorative 
compositions and motifs. Such are~^the Maleam (Plate XVI, fig. 2} and 
KlrtimuMia resembling the Javanese Kala-makara mofi/ (Plate XIII, fig.s. 4 
and 6 ; Plate XVIII, fig. 6). Frontal study of an elephant, such as one finds 
surmounting capitalswith its four legs di-awn in front in a line and with the trunk 
in their centre (Plate XV, fig. 3), the conventional antelope within a foliage 
inset, the lion within a cave formed by foliage which recalls the Gupta technique 
known from Samath (Plate XV, fig. 4), addorsed hamsas with boad-nocklaoo 
in their beaks, also a symmetric study of Gupta art tradition (Plato XVI, 
fig. 6) and serjjent couples [mitJmna) intertwined in love around a lotus 
inset as in South Indian seulpturo (Plate XV, fig. 1), and the duel between 
tlio natural enemies, the mongoose and the serpent {ahi-nakukt) (Plato XV, 
fig. 2) — all these afford at once a good study of animals and an appreciation 
of animal compositious so as to form decorative patterns and designs. Equally 
interesthxg are the purm-ghata motifs, such as one notices in Gupta archi- 
tecture and in ^.liaiika’s coins and inscriptions (Plate VI, figs. 2 and 3), and 
corner brackets with the design of pumpkin offsets (Plate VI, fig. 4). Greek 
vases juxtaposed between foliage, lotus knobs as in Mahasthan, Bengal, i 
and full-blown lotus between Greek acanthus (Plate XVI, fig. 5) and two 
rows of foliage (Plate XVIII, fig. 5) are also worth studying here as motifs. 
Lotus and lily among the flora and hamsas with bead-necklaees or foliage in 
their beaks (Plate XVIII, figs. 3, 4) and parrots on ant-hills, as at Paharpur, 
among birds (Plate XVI, fig. 7) have had a distinct thematic appeal to the 
local artists. 


Miscellaneous Scenes. 

Of special interest are some miscellaneous scenes. Such are — a monkey 
chief sitting on his haunch, profusely decorated and with the TajHopavita 
marking his class, a monkey crawling on all fours in front of a man sitting 
on Ms haunch (Plate XVIII, fig. 7), a monkey mnjmg a pot with holes 
recalling the story of the monkey with the good intention to serve but lacking 
the brain (Plate XIII, fig. 8), a monkey helping another monkey to climb 
a tree and puU down fruits (Plate XIII, fig. 7), Ohakravartia MSndhata 
(of MSndhatu JStaka) sitting and producing by a wav© of his hand a showerr 
of coins firom the cloud region, a boy pulling out Ms leg with difficulty from 
the mouth of a reptile (Plate XI, %. 3), and a tree spirit (Brahma-rSkshas) 
wi& fan-wise braided hair, j)atra-}inm4cdas in the ears and necklet of beads 
standing on the branch of a tiw (Plate XU, fig. 1). A naked ascetic with a 
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fan of palm-leaf under his arm shown on a plaque probably represents a 
jla ascetic on his cMrya after mksM. Yet another plaque rllustrates the 
Lry of the father and the son who to please the world earned the donkey 
between them on a pole in illustration of the moral that one cannot please aU 

An oxceliont group of comer brackets of terracotta material was gathered 
from this mound. The designs presented were stopped pyramids around 
quan., (Irock vases with fillet bands (Plate VI, fig. 2). pumpkm olfets 
(Plate VI. fig. 4) andp«r««-^li«to (Plate VI, fig. 3). An interesting collection 
of ornamental bricks, though mostly fragmentary , was also gathered. Among 
the designs presented on them are-lotus rosettes m a row (Plate XV , 
fig. 2) and within squares and circles, cym^ reclu, lotus i>etals within voluted 
liLs and arched bands (Plate XVIII, fig. 1), etepped pyramids, seriient 
hoods, chess-board and scallops in horizontal courses, the last as seen m images 
of the Buddha of the Oupta period. Wedge-shaped bricks were also noticed 

PotsherdB of pans, pot-rests and of broad cooking vessels were recovered 
in large numbers. Some of them show incised designs such as lotus petals, 
dentils, herring-bone, zig-zags, chevron and straight lines as m 
igs. 14 md 15, In addition to tbe bronaie votive Buddhas noted already, 
an axe-’head, 6* X 11*. heavily corroded, was also recovered. 

Both the quality and the quantity of the finds, the variety of the scenes 
displayed on the plaques and the variegated designs presented on the orna- 
mental bricks, cornice brackets and pottery would pomt to the existence 
from at least the eighth century A.D. of a Buddhist estabhshment in this 

locality. 

KoMri (Mound No. 9). 

* To the west of Rupban-murS is Kotbari (Mound No. 9) which is supposed 
to contain the mins of a fort. The diggings for bricks had been very heavy 
here resulting in the almost complete dismantling of the structures. One 
such structure exposed showed on plan a pFamidal temple with re-entrant 
comers of walls (Plato I, figs, b and c), and surrounded by rows of cells. 
Proliably it was also a monastery. The area of the cells appears to be 300 feet 
each way while the central temple which was probably sarmtobhadra in^plan 
is about 100 feet each way. Large-sized rectangular bricks, 14" x 9' x 2|', are 
profuse tore. A few plaques were also reported from here but none could be 
I, recovered. One interesting plaque, however, came from somewhere nearby 
i though the man who brought it could only declare it as from Lalmai hill. The 
i subject of the plaque is a flying Vidyadhara (PHtte VIII, fig. 1) in the violent 
movement of flight mixed with dance, in which act the garland that he held 
in his hands snaps. The upper cloth, necklet, Yajikopavita, a'^adm, brocaded 
under-garment and lotus boots are noteworthy decorative features presented 
on this plaque which would at once classify it among the best productions of 
tto P&la period. 
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iSaZdawajas’s Patoce (Mound No. 11). 

About a mile to the south-east of Bupban-murS, is Salbaru'aja’s palace 
ruins which are extensive and fortunately not quarried for bricks. Terracotta 
plaques, one of them representing a KMimulcha, comer-brackets with stepped 
pyramid and chess-board designs and potsherds with dentils, herrii^-bone 
and trellis designs on them were recovered here. Local tradition assigns the 
ruin to the period of Queen Mainamati, the mother of Gopiohanda. It is 
supposed that in the centre of the ruins is a chapel for the worshii) of Hadi-pa, 
the Gwm of Gopiohanda and his mother. 

Owing to the richness of the sites and the undoubted importance of the 
discoveries, the preliminary survey started last year is now being continued. 
The results achieved so far is the addition of seven more sites, all intact, to 
tho.se already noticed. The area .surveyed was along the Lalmai hills, and 
the country traversed was about 6 miles, to the south of Kotbari, beginning 
from Kotbari (Mound No. 9). 


(Mound No. 12). 

To the west of Kotbari (Mound No. 9), and close to it, is the first mound 
in the new series, roughly 150 yards X 150 yards, and about 40 feet high, 
tallied Hatigara mound (Plan XVII, mound 12), where traces of brick struc- 
tures were visible. As the mound is intact the nature of the remains cannot 
be determined. 


Ujirpura (Mound No. 13). 

Ujirpura is the name of another extensive mound (Plan XVII, No. 13), 
350 yards X 250 yards, which is a mile to the south-west of Kotbari. The 
remains entombed here are intact. Ordinary bricks of various sizes and pot- 
sherd.s, some with designs as at Anandaraja’s palace and Bhojaraja’s palace 
mounds, were also noticed. 


Pmca Mura (Mound No. 14). 

About one mile to the south of Ujirpura mound is a big mound, about 
50 feet high and 300 x 100 yards in extent, from which bricks and potsherds 
as at Ujirpura were picked up. A very high and extensive mound, called 
locally Jammura, lies a mile to the south-east of Puoqa MurS and attracts one 
by its height and extent. But neither bricks and potsherds nor any other 
signs of structures were visible on the mound. The mound is apparently of 
little archaeological interest. 


QhUamurd, (No. 16). 

Yet another mound, small but promising, and called GhilamtirS, was 
noticed 2^ ‘miles to the south-east of 8&lba(uiiia*s palace (Mound No. II). 
The area is about 125 x 100 yards. Pottery and bricks are profusely scattered 
as at Bupbaa-mur&. On some potsherd, squares, herring-bone and such 





dosigns wore noticed incised. A fragment from a stone 

can be made out) was also picked up bere, and this st 
temple is entombed. 

Chaxidrikliola is the name given to a very high ] 
milt) to tho south-west of Ghilamura. But nothing < 
on it. Adina and Madina are two other high mounds 
south-west of Jammura. Like Jammura and Char 
intarosting to the a}!jchaeol{>gist. Not even ordinary hi 
A inosciHO, now crowns the mound called Adina . Yet a: 
tious mound in this area, wdthout however any arclia 
is Rajakhola, miles to tho south of Chaudrikhola. 
attraction. 


RUpbani Mura (Mound No. 16). 

Four miles to tho south-east of Pucea Mura and H miles to the south- 
west of Rajakhola lies an extensive mound called Bupbani Mura 400 x 
250 yards, and about 45 feet high. Bricks of various sizes and potsherds 
w'ore visible on the surface. A stream called Subhachanir-chara (probably 
kubhaianaikhara) mm at the foot of the mound and a bath in it is considered 
by tiie local people as sacred. The mound is intact and is of sufficient 
promise. 


Balagazir MurS, (Mound No. 17). 

Balagazir Mura is an extensive (400x l<00 yards) though not high mound, 
3 miles to tho south of GMlamuTa, as the crow flics, and about a mile to the 
north-west of Lalmai Railway Station. Potsherds and bricks were noticed 
in profusion hero as at Ghilamura. It is pleasing to note that the mound is 


(Mound No. 18). 

To the south-west of Lalmai Railway Station and about 2 miles south- 
east of Rupbani Mura (Mound No. 16) is a very high and extensive mound, in 
fact tho highest in the area, teing CO feet high and about 600 x 200 yards in 
extent. This is called Chaij^imur§, after tho name of Chap^ for whom a 
temple is constructed on its top. There is also a temple for 6iva by the side 
of the temple for ChapfJI, and worship of the god and goddess is going on now. 
More than these shrines the archaeologist is attracted by the large number of 
potsherds and bricks found in tho area as at AnandarSja’s and BhojarSja’s 
palaces and Rupban-murS mounds. Fossil wood abounds in this area. At the 
Wstem foot of this mound is a tank from whieh. wore recovered some years 
|igo two images of black ba^lt which are now worshipped in the temple of 
Chapel. One represents Mafijuvara, a variety of Mafijirfri Bodhisattva and 
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is his vehicle (vaham), the ha,nds indicate dharma-cIiaJsra-mvdm, while the 
left hand holds by its stalk a lottis on which is placed a book, tlie Prajmpaia- 
mita scripture. The five DhySni Buddhas are shown in miniatiue in the 
background as also Vidyadharas hovering above with garlands in tlieir liands 
and two attendant divinities, probably Jalinikumara or Sfiryaprabha and 
Chandraprabha, one on either side of him. The placo assigned to Manju6ri 
and liis variant forms such as Mafijuvara in the Buddhist pantheon is very 
iiigh and he is considered in Mahayatia to bo one of the greatest Bodhisattvas.i 
It i.s easy to recognize in the imago tho characteristics of Pala art and .sculpture. 

The other imago represents Sxirya with his iconography eoniplettsiy 
delineated in tho stole (Plate XIX, b). Thoiigh .similar to the Surya imago from 
Pakilara near lilainamati described already (Plate IV) and ]>rob{i.bly also of the 
samei)eriod, the developed features of some of the mo/i/s, such as the KlrtimukJm 
above in tho place of parasol, and Dapda with sword in hand instead of club, 
the standing pose of tho other eleven Adityas inminiaturit (in the background) 
and the profile view of the central horse in the group of seven hoT',sos that 
constitute Sfirya’s chariot, all point to a later ■i)haso of Pala art. 

It is hoped that when scientific excavations arc possible after war the 
results so far obtained will bo controlled and cheeked by future stratified data. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON IBUCATION IN INDIA 


Db. Svama Peasad Mookeiube, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Bae.-at-Law 

India, like all ancient and civilized countries, has had a long history of 
education. A series of systems spontaneously took their rise in Indian life 
and were maintained in a flourishing condition by the peo;^le themselves, to 
be occasionally supported and organized by the State. India developed some 
noteworthy systems of education in different ages and different areas. The 
importance of education in civilized life was fully realized but there was 
hardly any theory of education. This theorizing, it must be remembered, 
is essentially a modem business; like grammariaixs and commentators, theory 
comes only after certain systems have already been in vogue. Sometimes in 
the modem age we find theorists propounding ideal systems of education like 
philologists concocting artificial languages such as Volapuk and Esporanto, 
In ancient times, however, there was no scope for theorizing but the instinct 
of the ancient Indian educationist was sound enough and through the inter- 
action of the time-spirit and the economic milieu India, like her peers— China, 
Greece and the rest,— built up her individual system of education, of which we 
have some definite knowledge from at least 1000 B.C. onwards. 
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The liddlo of Mahenjodaro and Harappa still lies unsolved and conse- 
quently wo have no knowledge of the kind of education which Indians in the 
civilised city-states of the fourth and third millennia were receiving ; but some 
traditional system of education may be presumed from the elaborate system 
of writing such as we see in the undeciphered seals. 

Then wo have the Aryan system which developed on the soil of India 
after the Vedic Aryans had established themselves in Northern India; and 
we got plenty of glimpses of the Aryan system in the Brahmmas, Upanishads 
and Suira texts. This was the age of the hermitage schools (guru- 

kuhs or airanuui), which were fuEy developed at least some centuries before 
the Buddha, and the spirit of which has even now persisted, although under 
quite diifcrent cultural and economic conditions, in the old-fashioned 
Brail manical Sanskrit schools. Even in the present age we note a good deal 
of revivalistii! attempts at getting back the old inspiration of these schools and 
something of their atmosphere or spirit in modem institutions like the 
Aryasamaj Guruknl, the Sanatan Dharma Rishikula and the Santiniketan 
School. I need not discuss at length the merits and deficiencies of this Vedic or 
ancient Brahman system. It was, to start with, an exclusive system, catering 
only for the well-bom boys of the proud Aryan castes— the twice-bom 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and YaMyas. True, here and there a liberal master like 
Oautama-Haridmmata may have accejited a boy like Satyakama JaVala of 
unknown paternity; but the system was, as a rule, closed to the Siidra. We 
need not however Iks indignant over this exclusiveness. One has to recall that 
the education dealt with the language, religion and culture of a people which 
were still alien to the mass of the non- Aryan speaking peoples of the country, 
forming the ranks of the ^Qdras in Indian Society of the day. Yet, later on, 
with the Aryanization of the Stldras, wo find the door of education not entirely 
closed to them although Aryan or Vedic lore remained the exclusive property 
of the twice-bom. A good many non- Aryans were admitted into the Aryan 
fold by the back-door, and were even transformed into Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas when there was e» masse assimilation of these by entire tribes 
within an Aryan-speaking Brahmanical community. 

This old Brahmanical system of education had a feature to which modem 
theorists and experimenters are givir^ their enthusiastic support — it was an 
education entirely in the open. There was not much book-learning as books 
were yet to come; but there was the living transmission of sacred lore by 
‘word of mouth *, it was all gummukhi vidy& in both ancient texts and in legends 
i m also in thought and observation (that is philosophy and such branches of 

I science as existed in those days). The memory was disciplined as entire 
I wries of texts had to be got by heart; reasoning and powers of observation 
were also to be cultivated. All this went on with a thorough participation 
into the labour and relaxation of daily life; the boys were to be active members 
HI' ,of a priestly community, living on the outskirts of the forest — they were, in 
pioneers of the Aryan type of civilization in ancient India when the^ 
Kwryans were spreading. The boys had to go into the forest to fetch fire-wood 
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for sacrifice and for cooking. They had to tend the cows of the conimnnity 
and look after primitive agriculture along with their teachers and their servants. 
Above all, through their close contact with nature they were exj^eted to 
develop their powers and build their character. Their daily routine was 
heavy — a round of early rising, cold bath and tending the fire and endless 
repetition and assimilation of the sacred texts. Hard life this indeed, but the 
boys emerged from this discipline which extended theoretically from their 
8th year to their 24th as in the case of Brahmans as leaders in both thought 
and action of a great community, a community that was shaping the destinies 
of humanity not only in India but also over a great part of Asia, and in the 
realm of the ideas it was a community which was of deep significance to the 
whole world. 

Those schools in the open are once again in vogue in the west, whether 
in Germany or France or in America or in Russia, such experiments always 
command respectfully sympathetic interest. In any national system of 
education which we may build up in the future we cannot afford to neglect 
this ancient heritage of ours, the Ahama schools of the S^his. Wo should 
only remember that it was witliin the atmosphere of this system that the 
deathless Upanishads came into being in ancient India. 

As cities grew into importance these ‘forest schools’ became a thing of 
the past, but the spirit was kept up by the Brahmans in what may be called 
‘home schools’. They continued to teach their ancient Vedic loro to select 
groups of boys of their own conirhunity, the master housing the boys and 
feeding them with his own family and finding most of their expense. In this 
work the entire people— from the ruler onwards— supported the teachers by 
giving them dakshinas or honoraria for their religious ministrations, for their 
opinions on matters of conduct and conscience, and by presents of other 
sorts, including landed property to maintain their schools. Later on, when 
the vogue for temples came in, these endowments of lands to Brahmans for 
maintaining temples and connected schools became a noteworthy feature in 
Indian life. As a result of this we have from post-Christian times the system 
of temple-schools, a fixed percentage of the income arising out of attached 
temple lands or from gifts made to the temple being set apart to maintain one 
or more Brahman teacher and a number of pupils. These private Brahmanical 
schools and temple-schools are living traditions even at the present day although 
these are no longer able to keep pace with our * progressive ’ ideas. 

Another kind of educational institution developed, also out of the ancient 
forest schools, when during the middle of the first miUennium B.O. big institu- 
tions were coming to be set up in the more important cities where eminent 
teaokers were congregating and were attracting hundreds of pupils in various 
arts and sciences. Conspicuous among such msMtutions were thore at 
Takslw4itt and at Benares and, doubttess also, in other important towns. 
We do not know about their detailed oigEmirsation and the nature of their 
W(Mk, hut presumably there must have been some amount of State support, 



whether from the ruUng king or from the ruling aristocracy, if the State was 

a republic. ^ 

Tlio lator Buddhistic imiTCisitics wore Just aii cxtoiisioii of those largo ; 

educational institutions, and in the development of the Vedic idea the cos- 
mopolitan Court and Capital of Kanishka in North-Western India had evidently 
a groat deal to do. When Buddliism and Brahmanism spread in Central 
Asia and China and in the lands of greater India (South-Eastern Asia and 
Indonesia) it was inevitable that Central Asians, Chinese and libetans and 
people from Burma and Indo-China and the islands would like to study 
Indian religion and culture at the fountainhead in the mother conntry itseli. 
Consequently, from early centuries of the Christian era right down to the 
Turki conquest of Northern India and the temporary dislocation of Indian 
cultural life, pilgrim scholars from Central Asia, China and elsewhere used to 
come to India and they found these centres of learning, which were veritable 
large-scale universities, ready for them. The description of Nalanda left by 
Hiuen Tsang and others will make any Indian proud of the organization of 
learning that had come into being in India at least fifteen hundred years ago. 

In the south, as we, know from inscriptions of the Chola and other 
dynasties, education was equally well-organized, centring round the temples, 
which were the most natural sea-ts of culture in a community with an essentially 
religio-philosophical outlook. 

The Hindu educational systems, therefore, in their spirit and organization, 
in both their simplicity and their elaboration, formed a worthy predecessor 
of the modern systems which have grown in onr own times. The open air 
as well as vocational tradition behind the hermitage school's had been noted 
before, and this is a great heritage wo have never abandoned — in both our 
Sanskrit schools {tols) and our humble village (pathaialas). 

After the Turki conquest and the establishment of Moslem rule in, India, . 
the great Arabic and Persian learning of the new faith found a congenial 
home in India. The first Muhammadan King of Delhi, Quth-ud-din Aibak, 
built a great mosque and minar or column at Delhi forming the oldest and 
one of the grandest monuments of Islam in onr country. There was also a 
school attached to the mosque. As in the Arab lands and Iran, the mosque 
became a centre of higher culture and education. In Bengal the first Moslem 
school of which we have any record was the MadrasS founded in 1313 A.D. 
at Trihoni by a Moslem warrior Zafar Khan who, according to tradition, so 
far Indianized himself as to have even composed, in Sanskrit, a hymn in 
honour of the goddess GarigS which as Daraph Khan’s hymn is still repeated 
by thousands of devoted orthodox Hindus. These Madrisas and schools 
attaAed to mosques,, which grew in number with the growth of centuries, 
were meant mosriy for young Moslems wishing to take up religion as a pro- 
|«(ion.. In tte early centuries of Islam in India, there could not grow up a 
‘ j^puted seat of Mamie toaming like the Colleges at Baghdad or the Al-Azhar 
at CM(d |«it nei?«et!hi0le»9, with the lavish patronage of most of the Indian 
Ifosism eminent Moslem scholars ^m outside— particularly Iran— 
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found it worth their while to come to India and help in creating a tradition of 
Islamic scholarship in the country. Although no great institution like the 
Nizamiya College was founded by any Moslem patron of learning, yet at 
Lahore and Delhi, at Jaunpur and Golconda, at Bijapur and Gaur and else- 
where, and later, at Lucknow and Patna, Hyderabad and Murshidabad — ^in 
fact wherever there was a Moslem ari.stocracy or a strong Moslem community — _ 
centres of Arabian and Persian learning grew up. 

For the average Hindu who would bo out of place in a mosque school, a 
sy.stem of Persian education was gradually developed mainly at the instance 
of the Hindus themselves. The Hindu was too cultured to ignore a new 
system of learning which was imposed upon his country. Moreover, ho was 
practical enough not to neglect the cultivation of the new ofRcial language — 
Persian — ^which opened to him the avenue to eini)lo 5 ?ment in the Moslem State. 
So, around an Ustad, who was either a Moslem Mulla or a Hindu Munshi, 
developed all over Northern India a sj^stem of Maktabs outside the mosques, 
to which Hindus and Moslems alike would go for a secular education, mainly 
in the Persian language and literature. Many of the,se secular schools were 
maintained in tlio residence of .some local magnate, Hindu or Moslem. He 
would pay the salary of the Ustad, juimarily for his own sons, but incidentally 
for ail likely young men in the neighbourhood as woli, wlio usually got their 
training free. It was an extension of the old indigenous PdpiaMld system, the 
bulk of the teachens’ income being found bj’' one or more weh-to-do individuals 
of the locality. 

This new Islamic learning was making some headway in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and already we find a mild protest against a Persian training 
denationalizing the Hindus. In Jayanaiida’s Ckaifanya Mangal (middle of the 
sixteenth century) we read that among the evils of the Kali age are the 
following; Brahmans will read Persian, wear a beard, recite Persian verses 
and move out with a stick. But the Hindu community got over this exclusive 
attitude and in the eighteenth century we have evidence of Persian being 
immensely popular, though mainly as a bread-and-butter subject. This 
Persian training was not entirely barren of result in India. Leaving aside 
the modern writers of Persian in India whose name is legion, and to whom 
Persian was largely a cultural inheritance, we have a great many Hindus 
also excelling in both prose and poetry in Persian, including the great Bam 
Mohan Ray. Like Indian contribution to English literature, this has its 
significance in the cultural life of the country and its history still remains to 
be told. 

The two systems — Sanskrit or Hindu, and Persian — ^Arabic or Moslem— 
although agreeing in their basic pattern, unfortunately could not come to 
any constructive rapprochement so far as the ordinary Hindu and Moslem were 
concerned. Of course, in the Court of Akbar and in the parlour of Dara 
Sikoh rmmiavia m4 muUm with their Persian and Arabio learning and Pa^its 
with their Sanskrit collaborated in translating a good many Sanskrit books 
into Pmrsian. A Jai Singh of Jaipur during the first half of the eighteenth 
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eentoy translated Arabic astronomical treatises into Sanskrit and vice versa. 
And here and there a Moslem writer of Hindi or Bengali treated a Persian or 
Islamic theme in his mother tongue. But so far as the people in general are 
concerned, the two systems of intellectual culture unfortunately remained for 
the most part sealed books to each other. Through the medium of English 
and the Vernaculars we may now form a bridge over the gulf that has divided 
Perso-Arabic learning from Sanskrit. There should be a general movement to 
rectify the mutual exclusiveness of the PavdH and Mavlavi or the Sastri 
and the MulUi. The best thought of Persian and Arabic literature should be 
made available to Hindu youth and similarly the best thought of Sanskrit 
and Pali to the Moslem youth. Further, their interest in and study of the 
comjilementary culture should be encouraged in all possible ways. 

In Europe mediaeval system of Christian education tlirough Latin similarly 
developed around their cathedrals and in their monasteries. It is thus a 
European variation of our mediaeval Sanskrit schools that had grovm up around 
the temples in our holy places — ^Nadia, Benares, Conjeevaram, Nasik, Dwarka, 
and Hardwar. These mediaeval universities of Europe were slowly and 
most naturally modernized by the introduction of ‘natural philosophy’ or 
experimental science in addition to the Trivium and Quadrivium which 
formed the earlier curricula. By the time the English were established 
in India, education in Europe had entered its modem phase. Its outlook 
was more pragmatic, experimental and materialistic. The advantages of such 
an education were at once patent in European life with its orientation towards 
scient® that was now rapidly advancing. But things were different in this 
country. Indian life, ignorant and afraid of the new existence, was wistfully 
looking back to a glorious past that was gone for ever. The contrast between 
Europe and India in this respect is very great. It was a great pity that our 
Indian Sanskrit and Perso-Ajfabic schools in the temples and mosques and 
elsewhere could not also be modernized. 

Science as a part of general learning came from Europe, and it came 
at first as an exotic plant, for which the hot-house of universities, teaching 
through English and organized mainly on Western pattern, was perhaps 
inevitable. But this exotic plant has taken root; science has become 
naturalized in India in accordance with the needs of the modem age. It is 
time it were brought out of the hot-house of its English medium into the open 
air of training thfough the Indian languages. That is one piece of urgent 
reform which in national interest brooks no delay. 

Our new education must enable us to know ourselves to the fullest— 
our greatnesses and our deficienci^. There ought to be greater stress put on 
the woeasity of univmities helping .our young men to understand the genmiii© 
irteds of the country — not in a spirit of mere acauletnic detachment but with 
Idia of being really servitoable to the great inarticulate masses to whom 
^y, as intelleotaaito, mmte than any other community, have an undoubted 
> ^*aifr«ttibiBty,, It' is not enough for our univwities merely to give our 
smmd oultwal or tecbnioia oduoatiott and eend them oat into the 
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TAKSA-SUTRA 

(SCIEBTOB OF CaEPBNTBY) 


MAHSMAHOPiDHYSYA Db. UmESHA MiSHKA, M.A., DXiTT., KIVYATIRTHA, 

University of Allahabad 

The great thinkers and seers of the past have not only thought over all 
the aspects of our life and have actually visualized them with their own clear 
insight but have also left behind them the true records of their mature 
experiences in the form of various dastras. We know from the Ohmdogya 
Upanifod (vii. 1. 2) and similar other sources of the various ancient scienoes of 
our country, some of which are almost extinct and perhaps lost for ever and 
are now known to us only by their names. One of these forgotten sciences is 
the Science of Carpentry {Tak§adasim). 

It is a fact that it is one of the living sciences which guides the activities 
of our everyday life and yet we do not know anything about its existence. 
It was only in course of my studies on technical subjects that I came across 
certain references from which I conclude that there was at least some sfitra- 
work on the Science of Carpentry. . . 

This science is meant for the oonstraoMott of housas and household pro- 
perties including carts, ^ ploughs and oth^ ijHiplements with the help of wood 
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and bamboos where the assistance of a carpenter is indispensable. Not only 
for the secular purposes the science is very useful but also for the sacrificial 
needs. Even today we find that both for the performance of krauta and 
smarta rites we require the help of this science for the construction of the 
various ritualistic implements. 

It is very difficult to say anything about the authorship of this Tdk§a~ 
sUlm, but it may bo suggested that Taksan or Taksaka, the architect of the 
gods, might have been very closely connected with this science. Nor are we 
able to my anything about the scope and the contents of this science. Our 
knowledge of the topics connected with this branch of learning at present is 
either limited to the traditions preserved amongst the grhasihas of the villages 
who construct their houses and make then household articles with wood and 
bamboos and also have to get their sacrificial implements made with the 
help of a carpenter or to’ certain scattered references found in the drauta and 
gfkya iidras. But m no case these references help us to conclude that there 
was any sQtra work on this science. No trace of this science or of any work 
on it could be found even in the Samaranganasutradhara of Bhoja. 

However, in course of my studies I have found the following references 
which later writers have called Tak§a-s'utras, and with a hope that some day or 
other those references may give a due to unearth the lost science, I place my 
information before the scholars. 

1 . Ire {are ? ) i bJmgne iidrabahurbaddkavyah--MQimng~vrb.en the spoke 
breaks indrabahu 8 should bo tied. 

2. Payasawt m hliojayiterya/j— Meaning— as an expiation for the failure 
of the functioning of the spoke a Brahmana should be fed on rice cooked in 
mUk. 

3. Alauhikam laukike nS/agam — Meaning — ^that which is meant for non- 
worldly purposes cannot form part of mundane needs. 

These are the only three eMras^ which I have found so far. Of these, 
again, I am not quite sure about the second; for I have not got any direct 
support* as to its being a aMra from any source. But as it occurs in the 
same context along with the first with which it is also connected I have put it 
her© along with the two aMrm. 

» In the (I. 32. 16} I, 141. 9} V, 13. 8} V, 68. 6; VII, 20. 14; VIII, 77. 3; X, 78. 4) 

the word is Am, wlOle In other texts it is -Jro. iVide TatimcintSrmvi, Pratynkaa, MaAgalnvada. 
p. 27, Bibliotheca edition.) , ® . 

* ’Hiis word has been ejqplained by MathurSnatiia Bliattao&rya in his SaJmm on the 

» Fito pp,. t7*2S md. alaiogt nil tbe cm it ; 

m VI. 2. 17 along with atoiost aU the kter writers on tlw above aUtra. 

« Wiafe ooBunentiag on the mrnSiMmm. VI. 2. 17, toara says— 

Sit f '•TOtf ti%f i tntro w.. 
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1 Into, if 149* 

® AmieiU Geography ^ p. 390; UvdsagadmaOf ii, iO0. 

® Qeogmphiml Dictiomryf p* 33. 

* Cwimiiigham, Ooim of AnekM p. 79. 

® Jatoto^ II* 329 foil. Accordmg to the MMumrmgga mouth of the gmMr 

f tuHio! wm ii|X)n tlio bank of the Ganges. The greater timnel ms dug b^r 60*0(K) wairiora «id 
the lesser tunnel was dug by 7CM} man. The entrance into the greater tunnal was provided with 
a door 18 hands high, fifcW with machinery, so that one being prewsd, all were closed np. 
The tunnel was built up with bricks and worked with stucco, it was roofed over with planks and 
besmeared with cement and whilened. In all there were 80 great doors and 64 small doors. 
There were some hundreds of lamp-cells, On either side them were many chambers. Clever 
painters made all khads of pdntfegs in the tunneh ^ The tumwl was well adorned and It looked 
liko the mote-hali of the gocia {Sadlmni«»b 

« p, »0l of, MMkmm, t IW, 73i , . 


Db. Kamta Pbosao Jain, D.L., M.R..A.S. 

Kampilya was the capital of Southern Pancala. From the time of the 
Jataka and the Mahabharala Pancala became permanently divided into two 
well-defined Idngdoms, viz. Daksipa Pancala with Kampilya as its capital 
and Uttara Pancala with Ahicchatra as its principal town. The name of 
Kampilya (Pali Kampiila, Vedie Kamplla) is not as old as Ahicchatra. Kampila 
apjiears to have been mentioned in the Yajurveda Saxnhita which applies the 
epithet ‘Kampiltivasinr to a woman who was perhaps the king’s chief queen, 
the Kamiiila of the epithet obviously standing for the town of that name, the 
Kampilya of later literature.^ The exact interpretation of this passage is 
very uncertain. Weber and Zimmer consider Kampila as the name of the 
town known as Kampilya in later literature and the capital of Pancala in 
Madhyadein. 

Cunningham identifies Kampilya with Kampil on the old Ganges between 
Budaon and Farokhabad.® According to N. L. Day it was situated at a 
distance of 28 miles north-east of Fatgarh in the Farokhabad district.s South 
Pancala included the upper half of the Uoab between the Gauges and the 
Jumna.* The point which is in favour of Cunningham’s idontifi,cation is that 
the Jaiua Vividhatirthakaipa definitely locates it on the Ganges.® It is situated 
on the old Ganges and is only 5 miles' distant from the railway station of 
Kaimganj (B.B. & C.I. Ely.). There was a highly artistic tumiel {ummagga, 
i.o. midanga) dug out from the Ganges to the royal palace at Kampilya.® 

Kampilya was an ancient city of India. According to the Adikapda 
of the Ramayana (sarga 33) king Brahmadatta used to live in this city. 
The Mahabharata informs us that Kampilya was the scene of the svayarrAara 
of Drupada’s daughter, Krspa or Draupadi, who became the wife of the five 
sons of Pap^u. Drupada’s palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the 
isolated mounds on the banks of the Burgaiiga.^ The Vispupurana (ohap. 2) 
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and the Bhagavatapura:(ia (chap. 22) point out that Kampilya, son of king 
Haryasva, was celebrated as Panoala. Among the hundred sons of Nipa of 
the Ajamida dynasty Samara is mentioned as the king of Kampilya.i Accord- 
ing to the Jaina Mahapurapa, the country of Pancala was created by Indra, 
and ^.sabha. the first Tirthafikara, came and preached his religion there.® 
Of the five sons of Bahyasva, one was named Kampilya and the town came 
to bo known after him. (BMgavata, 26, 32-33.) 

Panini refers to Kampilya as an ancient city of India.® It was the 
place which wns hailorred by these five auspicious incidents in the life of 
Virnalanatha, the 13th ItrthaAkara -who was a son of king Krtavarman by his 
queen Soinadevi : the descent, the nativity, the coronation, the initiation and 
the Jiuahood from which circumstance the city came also to be known by the 
name of Panca-Kalyanaka. 

Kampilya is claimed as a city where Arsamitra, the disciple of Kaun^ya, 
who in his turn was the disciple of the Mahagiri teachers of the Laksmihara 
Caitya of Mithila, came to reside two hundred and twenty years after the 
demise of Mahavira. The same city is claimed as the place where the Jaina 
saint Gardabhali renounced the world and attained liberation. It is also 
claimed as a place where prince Gagali, who afterwards became the king of 
Pjpti-campa, was converted to Jainism by Gautama. The Ilrthakalpa also 
claims it as the place of which the powerful king, Durmukha, became a 
Pratyeka-Buddha. Kampilya was known as the city of which the king 
Dhannaruci was able to carry his whole army to Kam through the air by 
virtue of his piety, when the Lord of Kaii picked up a quarrel with him for 
the alleged fault of having honoured an image of the Jinendra.* 

It is believed that the renowned astronomer 6ri Varahamihira was bom 
at KAmpiiya which was also the birth-place of Kavi Caturbhuja Mi&a who was 
the celebrated author of the Bhavacinta,mapi, a commentary on the Amaru- 
^taka.® 

Jaina literature mentions Kampilya as an excellent city and it has been 
compared with the celestial city known as AmaravatL It was very beautiful 
and free from defects. It was a very rich town, fall of gold.® Many rich 
people used to live there, ^refth! PinySka Gandha, a leading merchant of 
KEmpilya, had an immense wealth,®* Kop^a Koliya, who was a disciple of 
Tirthafikara Mahavira and who paid homage to him when he visited, KSmpilya, 
was a rich and learned man.® Once ^ra?thl Bhava^ of Kampilya lost all his 
merchandise while on sea; but he afterwards made a good fortune at Taxila. 
Ke spent lavishly in building many Jain temples at ^atrufiiava Krtha.» 
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piety and justice* King Harisena was so powerful that he conquered the six 

continents of the world aixd spent mucli for religions and charitable purposes.^ 
When Tirthahkara ^.sabha and Vahubali renounced the world, kings of 
Kampilya accompanied them and took the vows of a 
Kampilya were ec 
Kampilya had a 
Gunamala. He h 


.2 The ladies of 
. King Jaya of 
named Madanmanjari by his queen 
hich king Tajjota of Ujjain wanted to 
d it. Pajjota got angry and attacked Kampilya, 
kken prisoner. He afterwards won the heart of 
her. King Jaya became a Jaina iramam and 
I^ater ho attained Nirvana.® Pratyeka Buddha 
Sambbtita, who flourished at Kampilya, was a great philosopher and religious 
preacher.* 

Pinyakagandha,® Kadarapinga « and king Bhima ? who belonged to 
Kampilya are mentioned in the Jaina texts as i>ersons of bad character. 

Kampilya was a sacred place oi’ the Jainas. Ati&vya Tirtha was the 
birthplace and tapobhumi of 6ri Vimalanatha, the 13th Tirthahkara. Vimala, 
son of Krtavarnian, renounced the world and practi,sed penances at Saftasrcimm- 
vana, which was situated clo,se to the town of Kampilya.® Ho afterwards 
attained Perfect Knowledge {Kevalajmm). 

King Simhadfivaja and hisqueen Vapra were devout Jains, but the king had 
another consort named Lak^mi,w]io had faith in the Vedas and Brahmarias. 
Queen Vapra used to celebrate the Jaina festival ofAstanihka by taking out a 
Rafkayatra. Lak§ami induced the king to stop it. Vapra xvas very sorry on 
aecount of this. Her son Harisena was afterwards successful in making the 
Bathayatra celebrated with great pomp.® Even to this day this is an annual 
Jaina function at Kampila, although there are no Jains there. The Jainas 
ol adjoining towns of Mainpuri, Parrukhabad and Kaimganj bring their 
Raihm and celebrate the festival. 

On the northern side of the towm, just on the bank of old Ganges, is situated 
the temple of Eame^vara. In it there are many underground cells where 
once the yogu lived. It is also known by the name of ‘ Siddhapi}ha’ . One 
Kavi Tosanidhi lived in it and a ‘Doha’ composition of his is preserved on the 
eastern wall of the temple. It runs as follows;— 
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WOMEN IN THE EARLY INSCRIPTIONS OP BENGAL 


Mb. Tapo Nath CHAKEABABa?Y, M.A/' : 

It is not possible with the scanty and meagre data furnished by the 
inscriptions of Bengal to give a complete picture, fair in all its details, of the 
life of women in Hindu society in Bengal during a period of more tlian seven 
hundred and fifty years beginning from the year 113 of the Gupta ora, tliat 
is to say, 432-33 A.B., the date of the Dtianaidaha copper-plate inscription of 
Kumaragii|)ta I, or earlier still from the fourth century A.I)., the date, according 
to H. P, Sastri [Ep. Iiid., Vol. XIII, p. 133], of the Susunia Rock inscription 
of Ciiandraviirmman, and ending with the Muslim invasion of Bengal in or 
about 1200 A.D. The information sujiplied by these inscriptions scattered 
over a period of nearly eight hundred years arc no doubt of great interest and 
authenticity for the reconstruction of the social and religious history of the 
Province before the establishment of Muslim rtile. But they suffer from the 
fact of being scrappy and disconnected. Consequently a largo space is left 
for our simple guess work or imagination. An attempt has been made in the 
following pages to put together .some of these isolated and piecemeal threads 
of information about women drawn from the field of epigraphy. The ei»igraphic 
materials are sometimes supplemented by a few additional and interesting 
side-lights thrown by contemporary or subsequent literatoe. The geographical 
boundary of modern Bengal does not seem to have been tlie same in all ages. 
Its political boundary, as it appears from these inscriptions, seems not unoften 
to have comprised portions of modem Behar and Assam ; for wo find reference 
to larger administrative units like Dandabhukti, ^rinagarabhukti, Tirabhukti 
and Pragjyotishablmkti. A few parallels or analogous informations drawn 
from the contemporary inscriptions of Assam have therefore been introduced 
in the course of this survey. The broad period of nearly eight centuries over 
which the inscriptions are spread is taken as a whole and in drawing inferences 
it has not been possible to follow a strictly chronological order. 

ft may be pointed out in the begimiing that many of the traditional 
ideas and institutions among orthodox women in modem Hindu society in 
Bengal, most of the social practices and customs among our womenfolk which 
we call the paraphernalia of a bygone age, are alike found in previous Hindu 
society in Bengal along with instances of present-day practices like inter-caste 
marriage. The most conspicuous example of a union of the latter type is 
famished by an inscription of the middle of the seventh century A.D., viz. 
the Tipperah copper-plate grant of King LokanStha. King I-okanatha of 
this record seems to have been a feudatory chief and this insoription, according 
to B. G. Basak, belongs to the period of anarchy and confusion in Bengal 
which followed the death of emperor Harshavardtoana and continued up to 
the time of the establishment of royal authority by GopfiJa I, the founder of the 
PSla dynasty in Bengal [Ip. Ind., Vol, XV, pp. SOlff.J. King LokanStha is 
spoken of in verse 9 of this record as a ‘Ksrsjsja’, i.e. the member of a mixed 
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caste accorcimg to Mann, The verse in question has been rendered as follows: 
^ Thus reflecting King Jivadharana relinquished battle and gave away to that 
Karaiia {i,o. Lokanatha) who obtained-a royal charter (patta) his own territories 
(vishaya) along with his army.’” llbiiL, pp. 305ff.] In one of the Faridpur or 
CJhagrahati copper-plate grants a caste-name, Karanika, is mentioned (line 15). 
As to tfie date of this inscription it may bo pointed out that one of these 
grants is dated in tJie fourteenth regnal year of King Samacharadova, who, 
according to Pargiter, may bo placed earlier than Harsha in the first quarter 
of the seventh century A.I). [J.A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. VII, p. 500]. Pargiter 
points out in tliis eonnoction that Karapika is evidently a word formed from 
VKarana' wliieh was tlie name of a mixed caste tliat had the occupation of 
writing, accounts, etc. Hence Karanika ai>parently meant a member of this 
caste. Pargiter is inclined to think that tliis caste was probably akin to the 
K%ast}m caste- [Ibid,, pp. 501-502.] The Bralmmnas and Karanas are 
mentioned with due respect [cf. Sa (Kara)-nabi*alimanamananapfirvvakam — 
lines 20-21] in a later inscription, viz. the Ramganj copper-plate inscription 
of Mahamapdalika Isvaraghosa, who is supposed to have been a vassal king 
under the suzerainty of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. We find a similar state- 
ment (o.g. Sakaranan prativasinafe KKshctrakarumscha brahmanamanana- 
purvvakam) in the Khaiimpur copper-iJiate inscription of Bharmapala [Ep. 
Ind., Vol IV, p. 250]. Mr. N. G. Majuuidar [Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 156, 
n. 2] also opines that Karanas were ]>robab]y people of the Kayastlia caste. 

In the above-mentioned Tipperah coppor-plato grant, the great-gxund- 
father oi Lokanatha^s father is described (in verso 2) as sprung from the family 
of the sage Bharadvaja and the great-grandfatlier and grandfather of his mother 
are, in verse 6, called ^dvija-varaj^t^ and Tlvija-satta«ma!fl’ respectively; but his 
mother^B father is in the same verse described as a 'para^avah The verse in 
question, namely verse 6, has been rendered as follows: ‘Of whom the 
mother ’*8^ (Gotradevi’s). father’s grandfather was the prominent Brahmana 
named Stlmvara; the respected (maternal) great-grandfather was the chief 
BrShmana called Vira; the grandfather was the para&rva Ke&wa, virtuous 
and able, hold in high esteem by the good (satain-abhiniatah), *who, being 
placc^d in charge of the army (bala-gana-praptidhikara^i), was in touch with 
the King, a famous man.’ 

It is clear thus that altliough the first few ancestors, both paternal and 
maternal, of Lokanitha were of pure BrihmapB origin, his maternal grand- 
father Ke6ava could not claim such a pure origin for himself, for he is called 
‘para&avah .R. G. Baaak, therefore, concludes that the Brahmin father of 
K^ava might have married a §fldra woman and the offspring of such a 
unioii was therefore known as pirafova. It is evident. thoraforA. that 
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Kesava, the parasava, seems to have occupied an important and influential 
position, for he was in chaii'ge oi the royal aimy and was held in high esteem 
by the good. His daughter Gotradevi and his wife Ast4yilia (verse 5) were 
alike deemed respectable, for otherwise Gotradevi's son, that is, Lokanatha, 
could not become a feudatory chief. According to Manu and other subsequent 
law-givers, a Brahmana had also the right to marry a girl of any of tJie three 
inferior castes like Kshatriya, Vaisya or 6udra. The right of a Brahmin to 
have a noii-Brahmin partner is also upheld in a later law-book, w])ich is a 
product of Bengal during the early part of the fifteenth century A.H. This 
is the. work of the well-known smrti writer, Brhaspati Mi^ra, the courtier and 
minister ol Sultan Jalaluddin or Jadu. [Sec Sukumar Sen, Prachin Biihgla 0 
BMgali, p. 42.] 

It is needless to point out in this connection that as mothers Hindu 
women have all along enjoyed an honourable po,sition in society. That is 
wliy King Lokanatha mentions in his copper-plate grant the names of his 
mother Gotradevi and lior motluir Astayika. The name of the Brahmapa 
lady, Suvachana, w'ifo of '^roshaferman, chxughter of Brhaspatisvamin, and 
mother of Pradoshasarman. tlie chieftBin or maha.saraanta of Lokiinatha, is also 
mentioned in this grant. As pointed out l>y H. G. Basak, Bapa’s Harshacliarita 
furnishes another instance of an orthodox Brahmin marrying a 6udra wife 
during the seventh century A.D. According to Harshacharita, Sana’s father, 
Chitrabhanu, was a Brahmana, well-versed in the Vedic lore and is said t.o have 
kept the sacred fire. Rajadovi, Sana’s motlier, is also spoken of as a member of 
the Brahmin caste. There i.s, however, an allusion in the first chapter of the 
same Harshacharita, which sliows that Buna’s father had another wife, a 6udra 
lady, by whom he had two .sons, Chandrasena and Matrisena, who are aptly 
described as — ‘bliratarau para&vau’. [Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 305-C.] The 
traditional ideals of Indian womanhood, namely, unflinching devotion towards 
her husband, tenderness and modesty, grace and serenity, piety and chastity, 
affection and cordiality, and above all, the will to live and let live are alike 
reflected in these inscriptions. [For an interesting account of Indian woman- 
hood see my paper — ‘A Retrospective Study of Indian Womanhood’ in the 
Calcutta Review, December, 1939.] 

In tine Monghyr copper-plate inscription of Devapala (verse 9) we are 
told that King Dharmapala of the Pak dynasty of Bengal married RappidevJ, 
the daughter of the Ra^^rakfita King Parabala, who was sm ornament of his 
line, with the ostensible object of attaining household life [of. !§ri Parabalasya 
duhitu^i KshitipatinS RastrakQta-tilakasya 1 RappIdevySlji pSpir jagrhe 
gfhamedhina tena i| ]. In verse 10 of the same insoription queen 
Rappadevi is described as representing the best ideals of Hindu womanhood 
of that ago. The profusion and depth of her qualikes, the moral fersrour 
and exemplary nature of her conduct, made her, so to say, the guiding angel 
of the royal household. By her own excellence she outstripped others and 
would put into the faaekgroimd other ladies of the royal harem. An incamatiem 
of purity and other feminine virtues, she would bo looked upon with respect 
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by people who considered her to be an embodiment of the lortnm goddess, 
the crown and glory of her husband and the' presiding deity of the royal house- 
hold. [Of. Dhrtatannriyam Lakshmih sakshat'dsshitir nu' sari^^^ 
pateb kirttiinxirttahthava grhadevati ! Iti vidadhati suchyachara vitarkavatih 
prajah prakrtigunibhir ya snddhantam gimairakaiudadhah I| A married 
Hindu lady with such proverbial devotion towards her husband, pristine 
purity of character and elegance of conduct, is fit to be a worthy mother of a 
worthy son. So she had the 'mighty King Devapaladeva as her son, who was 
like a pearl born inside the crust of an oyster. [Slaghya pativratasau mukta- 
ratuam sanmdra-suktiriva I ^ri Devapaladevam prasanna-vaktram suta 
masiita || —verse 11 of the Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, in Gauda-Lekhamala.] 
In verse 10 of tlie Nalanda coppeb-plate inscription of Devapala [Monograph 
No. 1 of V.Ru Society, p, 26] we have the same picture of Rannadevi, the 
mother of King Dovapala : ^ That pure-souled lady rose above the other members 
of the royal seraglio by reason of her inherent noble qualities. she an 
incarnation of the goddess of Fortune, is she the Earth goddess that has 
assumed a visible shape, is she an embodiment of the King’s fame or the 
tutelary deity (of the royal household) ” — such was the deliberation on which 
she kept engaged the subjects (of the king).’ A good and faithful partner, 
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who is alike in all respects with her husband has been the traditional aim of 
married life in Hindu Ksociety. So one should have a partner like oneself 
(atmaniiriipa). Ralladevi, mother of Kedarami^ra and wife of Some^varaj the 
iiiiiiister ol King Devapala, is described in verse 10 (lines 10-11) of the Garuda 
Sterne Pillar inscription as being a like partner for her like spouse. [C£ 
SSiva iva karaih ^ivaya liaririva Lakshmya grhasramaprepsub I AniirupayS 
vidhivat Ralladevyah (variant readings are Taraladevyah and R-atnadovyah) 
sa jagraha |1 ’] An ideal wife is a source of repose in household life. By her 
sheltering care, gemial manners and pleasant conduct she proves herself to be 
a messenger of peace, a harbinger of light and life. The virtuous lady Pii, 
the cfuisort of tJu? respcictable Bra hiuiii scholar Yudhisthira and mother of the 
celebrated ^lidliara, is, tiiereforo. described as being a veritable source of 
rcjKcse of lior husband’s heart (chitta-visrantih). A woman of infinite beauty, 
she was in fact the liome of right conduct (sila), nobility of heart (audlirya), 
tranquillity and grace (M). As the ideal partner of lier spouse, she gave him 
no cause of annoyance*, or dissa.tisfao*tion and wns in fact the causa of her hus- 
l)aiKi’s repose and integrity of mind. [Paiti dharmniapatni dhlravarasyilsya 
chitta-visrantib I A(a)sKhisima-kaiitih silaud«aryaM (sri) ySiii vasatih f| • — 
verse 24 (linos 40-42) of the Kamauli eoppcr-plate inscription of Vaidyadova.] 
A devoted wife is to all intents and purposes an embodiment of her husband’s 
delight and satisfaction. The cliarin of her body and the magic qualities of 
hoT head and lioart are alike resj)onsiblo to Ijring about thivS desired end. The 
Kamauli copper-plate inscription [verse 6, lines 7-8] si)eaks of Pratapadovi, 
the consort of Bodhideva and the mother of the illustrious Vaidyadeva, as 
being an incarnation of the spirit of joy and satisfaction of her husband. A 
lady of exquisite beauty, she w^as the resting place or the pivot of glory and 
spiritual advancement in her fiimily. [Cf. ^ Asya Pratlipadevi patnl dliarmraa- 
rddhi-klrtti-vMrintih asidasimakantili santoshasyakrtih patyub’.] 

Fickleness of character or conduct is always condemned on the part of 
women in Hindu society. SteadfaKst devotion towards husband, steadiness 
in thouglit and action and sobriety in speech and conduct are alike ntx"4ed for 
a lasting union or a durable relation. A barren family life is something 
iinwelcoiiie for a Hindu woman. A woman should not, therefore, be fleeting 
like the goddess of Fortune or covet a childless fata like that of Sati (or the 
goddess Durga), the daughter of Daksha, Babba, the wife of Kadira MMra, 
is, tliorefore, not likened to Lakshini or Sati. She is spoken of as having no 
parallel [C£ *DevagtSmabbavi tasya patni Babblbliidliiibhavat | Atulyli 
ciialayi Lakshmya Saty5» chi^pya [napatya] yi || —verse 16, lines 1748 of 
the Bid&l Pillar inscription ; G. L., p. 82, inj , The liighest thing of glory for a 
Hindu wife is her reputation of being a proverbially devoted consort. It is 
the best badge of honour for a woman, the moBtadmirable trait of her character 
in the estimation of pople. BaJJeka, the mother of VIradava, enjoyed such 
reputation. The GosliriwS inscription (verse 4, line 8) accordingly records 
that her name became a proverb for all men and women of her age., [Of. 
Loka|i pativratakathS-paribhivanSsu saiiakMtatm prathamameva karoti 
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yasyati.] Indragupta, the father of Viradeva, is described as shining libf- the 
crystal moon for being united with a woman of such remarkable excellence 
and purity. [Eajjekaya dvijavarah sa guni grhinya yukto raraja kalaya- 
malaya yathenduh — verse 4, line 5.] Because of such parents, the son 
was conscientious in outlook from his very birth. [Cf. Tabhyamajayata 
sutah sutaraih viveki— verse 5, line 6.] In the Deopara inscription [Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, pp. 47 and 52] of Vijayasena we have a similar description of 
Yafodevi, the ‘great queen’ of Hemantasena. She was a store-house of 
loveliness and, owing to devotion to her husband, acquired wide, eternal and 
bright fame. She gained the heart of the three worlds by her (beautiful) 
form. [Cf. Maharajni yasya svaparanikhilantahpuravadhusiroratnaireni 
kirapasarapismeracharapa I Nidhihkahte(h) sadhvivratavitatanityojjvalayasa 
Yasodevi nama tribliuvanamanojna krtirabhut || —verse 14, line 14.] 

According to the ideal of that age it was natural to expect that a son 
would imbibe the good qualities of his parents and the purity and chastity of 
the mother would thus be reflected in the character of her son. [Cf. ‘ Nirmniald 
inanasi vachi saihyatah kaya-karmmapi cha ya|i sthitah suchi rajyamapa 
nirupaplavarh pitur bodhisatva iva saugatam padam’ — lines 18-19 of the 
Monghjw copper-plate inscription of Devapala.] A good son ennobles his 
paternal and maternal lines alike by his good deeds. In verse 14 of the 
Ghoshrawa inscription, Viradeva is thus described as being the cause of the 
elevation of both the families of his father and mother through his own glorious 
deeds. [Cf, ‘Yena svena yafodhvajena ghatitau vamsabudichipathe ’ — 
line 17.] A good daughter is also an object of glory for her parents. By her 
adorable traits, the puiity and integrity of her character, she calls up the 
prestige of the ianiily of her husband and tlie families of her father and mother. 
Lajja, the queen of Vigrahapaia I, is thus likened to the river Jahnavi, the 
supposed consort of the sea. Born of the Haihaya race of w'hich she is called 
the ornament, she became through the force of her character an emblem of 
purity, a chastening example in the families of her parents and husband. 
[Of. Lajjoti tasya Jaladheriva Jahnukanya patni babhuva krta-Haihaya- 
vaxhfeibhu^ yasyalj fiuchini charitani pitu4cha vamfe patyu^cha pavana- 
vidliih paramo babhQva || — Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of NarSya^a- 
pSla, verse, 9, lines 16-16.] By producing a worthy son, a woman is thought 
to enhance the family prestige of her husband. Babba Bevi, the wife of 
Kedftra ]^ra, is, therefore, likened to the iUustrious Devaki, the mother of 
e mythical god ICpshpa, who had Yaioda or the glorifying energy as his 
foster-mother. [Cf. ‘SS. Devakiva tasmat yatodaya svikrtam patim Laksh- 
1 Gop&la-priyakaraka masfita purushottamaih tanayaih « BadSl PiUar 
nwoription, verse 17, line 18.] We have a similar description of Tara, in 
w**! <*® Naknda. copper-plate inscription of Devapala [Monograph 

Society, pp, 24 and 31]. ‘Just as from May! was bom the son 
« BnoMOdana (i.e» Buddha), the conqueror of the god of Love, or Kirttikeya, 
r ® hearts of all the gods from &va and Uma, so also frmn 

er (Tira) was bom his (Samaragravlra’s) son Bakputradeva, before whose 
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lotiis-like footstool a host of Mugs,, bowed down. He: was a past master in 
lowering the pride of all tlie;;lords of the Earth-/ .[Cf. Mayayamiva Kamadeva- 
vijay! ^iiddhodanasyatinajah Skaiido nanditadevawmdahrdayah ^amblioru- 
mayamiva | Tasyanta[sya] nareiidravmdavinamat padarav indasanah 
sarvvorvv!i)atigarvvakharvvaiiachanah Sr! .valaputroh bhavat H ] A worthy 
son is looked npoii as an eiol)odiinent of the virtues of his' parents, tlie outcome, 
so to say, of good actions performed by the mother- diirkig her previous life. 
[Cf. ' Pfirv va-purvvajanii ij janinakaruimapakadabhut sutastasyaitasyam dvija- 
dhisa (sa) — pujyak siisiidharali para/b*"--KBmaiili copper-plate inscription of 
Vaidyadeva, verse 25, lines 42-43.] 

A mother contributes a great deal towards the form.ation of the character 
of' tier son and as such she has a special claim to his esteem. As mother she 
is fondly associate4 with her childrcm and in the .genealogical accoioits given 
in iiioBt of these iiriscriptions the name of the mother ivS usually mentioned in 
coimection wdth. that of lu^r son or daughter. An instance-' of the mention of 
the mother's name in connection with that of her daugliter, as p(>intc*.d out 
alrc^ady, is furnislicd by the ''.fippeunh copper-plate, grant where wo find the 
name of Astayika, the mother of Lokanatha’s mother Gotradevl. Sometimes 
tlie son is introduccKl thix)iigh his mother and takes after his mother^s name. 
Tims Madanapala is called the son of Madanadevi-in the Manahali grant of 
Madanapala (verse 18, lines 25-27). [Cf.,- ‘Tadanu Madanadc3v!-na’ndana 

Bcliandragauraischarh4xbliuvana“garbhah praiiiBubhih kiritipfiraih | Ksliiti 
macharania-tata s1.?as\xi saptavdlridaiiimmabiirta Madanapfilo Ramapalat- 
majaniim || ' — G.L., 158.] It appears Iroin these inscriptions that in all 
f3aBe8 of gifts of land in the form of charitable endowmient the object is stated 
to be the cmhancement of the religious merit and the glorification of one s 
owiiseif and his parents. [Cf. matapitroratmana^cha pu9yayai5obhivTddhaye 
in Damodarpur C.P. No. 3 and later inscriptionB like Baghaura Image Inscr.] 
The mother is thus given a share of the .religious merit and glory of her son 
,, or, daughter „a8„ the, , case,, may be. , As mothers ,..-therefore,, WTOneii„enj 0 yed,. an 
unique i.)osition in the estimation of their sons and daughters. In most of the 
land grants, moreover, in the customary list of persons and officials who are 
made aw^are of each and every detail of the proposed endowment of land in 
which their formal consent is solicited (Cf. matamastu bhavatam), mention is 
made of the rSjfii or queen. [Of. Balabl^ C.P. of Bhojavarman, line 29; 
RimpSl C.P. of 6r!chantoi», line 18 and so on.] This shows that women had 
no mean position since the queen is duly informed of the condition, object 
and nature of the proposed grant of land and is cited among the witnesses who 
ratified the gift by their consent whether tacit or expresa. ■ _ 

Sometimes parallels • are introduced in these inscriptions to depict the 
character of women. This shows that man and women of that age were very 
fond of such illustrations which were mainly drawn from the field of popular 
literature like the epics and the -Pur&p. 0 .., The ideals, of womanhood depicted by 
' such epic and Pur&ijiw characters may b© supposed to represent tlm best public 
opinion of the time and as such they had a special appeal to the imagmation 
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Of the people. In Terse 5 of the Khalimpnr copper-plate mscription of 
Dharmapala, Deddadevi, the queen of Gopala I is accordingly likened to 
Rohini, the consort of the moon-god ; STaha, the wife of the fire-|od , Samrani 
the wife of ^iva; Bhadra, the queen of Kuvera; Pauldmi, the wife of Indr_a and 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. [Cf. fetamsoriva Bonini hutabhujafe Svaheva 
teionidheh WapiTa ^ivasya gixhyakapater Bhadreva Bhadratmaja i Pan o- 
miva Pin^andarasya dayitS, Deddadevityabhut devi tasya vinodabhu 

rmui-aripor Lakshmi riTa Kshmapateh 11 ] Srikanchana, the mother of Sri- 
chandra and the wife of Trailokyachandra, is also described m the same way: 
‘As the Moonlight (lady) of the Moon, 6achi of the Conqueror (i.e. Indra), 
Gauri of Hara and ^ri of Hari, so also was Srikanchana, charming like gold 
(Kanchana), the beloved of that (King) whose authority was acknowledged 
(by all).’ [Cf. ‘Jyotsneva chandrasya Sachiva jishporggauri Harasyeva 
Hareriva Srib 1 Tasya priya kafichanakantirasichchhri-kafichanetyanchitasasa- 
nasya H Eampal copper-plate inscription of Srichandra, verse 6, lines 
10-12.] Sadbhava, the wife of Dhavalagho§a and the mother of Ilvaraghosa, 
is described in the same manner. ‘His wife Sadbhava by name was a second 
Bhavani (wife of 6iva) in appearance. She was as much devoted to her 
husband as Sita (herself) and resembled Padma, the wife of Vishnu.’ [Cf. 
Bhavanivapara mUrttya Site(va) (pati)vrata 1 Sadbhava nama tasyabhud- 
bharya Padmeva ^arnginai, || —verse 4, lines 7-8, of the Ramgunj copper- 
plate inscription of Isvaraghosha.] We have a similar description of Vilasadevi, 
the chief queen of Vijayasena, in verse 10 of the Naihati copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Vallalasena. ‘The chief queen of this lord of Earth was Vilasadevi 
shining as the crest-jewel of his female apartment, just as Lakshmi was the 
wife of Vishpu and Gauri of (the god) having the young moon on his crest 
(i.e. Siva).’ [Cf. Padmalayeva dayita purushottamasya Gauriva vala-rajani- 
kara-fekharasya I Asya pradhanamahishi jagadi^varasya suddhantamaulima- 
nirasa Vilasadevi II ] 

Similar passages are also found in some of the contemporary inscriptions 
of Assam. Thus in the Gauhati copper-plate No. I of Indrapala [Padmanath 
Bhattacharya, Kamarupaiasanabali, pp. 120 and 127] we have a similar 
description of Durlabha, the queen of Purandarapala. She was a like consort 
of her husband as 6aoh! was of the god Indra, the goddess ^iva of ^ambhu, 
Rati of the Cupid god (Madana), Lakshmi of Hari and Rohini of the Moon-god. 
[Cf. Sachiva, ^akrasya 6i(ve)va ^ambho Rati(Jb.) Smarasyeva Hareriva I Sa 

Rohiiiiva Kshapadakarasya tasyanurupapranaya babhuva 11 — verse 14.] 
In the second copper-plate inscription of the same ruler \Ihid., pp. 137-38] 
the pious lady Anuradha, the wife of the Brahmin Vasudeva, is likened to 
Arundhati, the wife of the sage Va^istha for her purity of character and in 
point of holiness to the river Ganga. [Cf. Patni fflai rarundhativasit I Anura- 
dheti kulina Gahgevapastakalikalusha li — averse 23.] In Dharmmapala’s 
copper-plate grant No. 1 \Ibid., pp. 160-61] Harshapala’s queen Ratna and the 
Brahmin lady Pauka are described as being like the goddess Parwati, the 
wife of Siva. The beautiful lady Chheppayika is said to have been noted for 
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her devotion to husband and as such she was like Lakshmi. [Of. verse 18 of 
the second copper-plate grant of Eatnapala, Ibid., p. 114.] Ladies are also 
represented as mothers of ideal offspring. Thus in the copper-plate inscription 
of Harjjaravarmma (verse 11), Jivadevi, the mother of Harjjaravarmma, is 
described as being like Kunti, the mother of Yudhisthira and Subhadra, the 
mother of Abhimanyu. [Ibid., p. 52.] Similarly in the Nidhanpur copper- 
plate inscription of Bhaskaravarmma (verse 12), Yajnavati, the mother of 
Mahendxavarmma, is likened to the sacrificial wood which produces fire. 
[Ibid., p. 29.] 

Some of the customary beliefs and conventions in Hindu society present 
themselves before our view when we make a careful study of the inscriptions of 
Bengal. An instance of this kind is supplied by the Eampal copper-plate 
inscription of ^richandra. In verse 4 of this inscription, we have an interesting 
explanation as to the origin of the name of Suvarnpachandra. As his mother 
had a desire, due to the longing (natural to a pregnant woman) of seeing the 
disc of the rising moon, on a new moon day , and as she was satisfied by (having) 
“a golden moon” (namely, her son, comparable to the new moon in beauty), 
people gave him the name Suvarnnacliandra. [Cf. Da[rse]sya mata kila 
dohadena didrkshamanodayichandravimvam 1 Suvarpnachandrepa hi toshiteti 
suvarppachandram samudaharanti 1| ] It appears thus that the physical 
beauty' of their children was a matter of great concern for the mothers. 
It may be noted, as pointed out by N. G. Majumdar (Inscriptions of Bengal, • 
p. 7, f.n.), that it is a common belief even at the present day that if a pregnant 
woraan sees the disc of the rising moon on new moon days her issue becomes 
as beautiful as the moon. 

Practice of charity on auspicious days like the eleventh lunar day (ekadasi) 
or the last day of a month (samkranti) was thought as at present to be specially 
efficacious. Bestowal of gifts on the occasion of a lunar or solar eclipse seems 
alike to have been a common practice especially among the womenfolk in 
Hindu society. The Kamauli copper-plate inscription of Vaidyadeva recorck 

the gift of land by paramamahesvara-paramavaishnava-maharajadhiraja 
parame^vara-paramabhattaraka ^riman Vaidyadeva [lines 47-48] dming the 
fourth year of his victorious reign [line 63] to a Brahmin named Sridhara, 
who was an inhabitant of the Varendra country [lines 37-46]. The land in 
question was situated in Kamarupamapdala belonging to the Pragjyotishapura 
bhukti [lines 48-49] and the gift was made during the last day of the month 
of Vai^kha on an auspicious eleventh lunar day. [Of. Etasmai 4asanam 
pradadvaidyadeva— Kshi[kshi] tisvarah I Vaisakhevishu[va]tyanchasvargar- 
tham harivasare |1 — averse 28, line 46.] According to the Bangadh copper- 
plate inscription, the village of Kuratapallika in the Gokalikamandala in the 
KoHvarshavishaya of Pup^avarddhanabhukti was similarly given to a 
■RraTimin named Krshnaditva Sarmma by King Mahipala I on the last day of a 
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Amgachhi copper-plate inscription of Vigrahapala III (line 24) speaks of a 
similar gift of land to a Brahmaiia during the twelfth or thirteenth year of , 
his reign by ying Vigrahapala, son of Nayapala. According to Kielhom 
the vift was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse after taking bath in the 
Ganges. [Gauda-Lekhamala. p. 122, f.n.] The Barrackpur copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayasena similarly informs us that four patakas of land belong- 
ing to the village of Ghasasambhoga-bhattava# in the Kha^vishaya of the 
Prundravardhanabhukti, yielding an income of two hundred kaparddaka- 
pura'^as [lines 21-34], were given to a Brahmana named Udayakaradeva- 
Sarman [lines 37-39]. The grant was made as fee for the performance of 
Hoina in connection with the Kanaka -Tulapurusha-Mahadana (i.e. the great 
gift of a golden Tulapurusha) ceremony of the Maha-mahadevi ( the great 
great-queen’) Vilasadevi during a lunar eclipse, within the palace at Vikrama- 
pura [lines 39-43].' The Naihati copper-plate inscription also speaks of the 
gift of a golden horse (i.e. the performance of the Kemasvadana ceremony) 
by the same queen Vilasadevi, mother of Vallalasena, during a solar 
eclipse (verse 14) on the banks of the Ganges. As a fee for the per- 
formance of this ceremony the village of Vallahittha in Uttara-Radha in 
Vardhamanabhukti was given by her son Vallalasena to the preceptor 6ri- 
vasudevasarmman [hnes 37-64]. The Tarpandighi copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (line 44) speaks of the gift of a golden horse and chariot (cf. hemasvaratha- 
mahadanacharya). The Sahitya-Earishat copper-plate inscription of Visva- 
rupasena speaks of the grant of eleven plots of land to the Brahmaiia, the 
Avallika-pandita, Halayudhasarmman. Two of these plots are said to have 
been given away on the Uttarayanasamlsranti day of the thirteenth regnal . 
year. Three of these plots are said to have been granted on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse observed by the queen-mother (line 52). Two of these plots 
were granted by the prince (Kumara) Suryyasena whose birth-day was thus 
celebrated. Another plot was similarly given by Kumara Purushottamasena 
on the Utthanadvada^i day in the fourteenth regnal year (lines 57-58) [Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, pp. 141-42]. The Ramganj copper-plate- inscription of 
I^varaghoaha also records the grant of a village to a Brahmana named Bhatta- 
Nibboka^arman. The donor is said to have made the gift after having bathed 
in the river Jatoda on the last day of the month of Marggaarsha (lines 31, 33). 

From the Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 159 (i.e. 
478-79 A.D.), it appears that pious gifts of land were sometimes made con- 
jointly by married couples in Hindu society. The inscription in question 
records the following facts. [Ep. Ind.,.Vol. XX, pp. 63-64.] Natha-^armma, 
a Brahmana and Rami, his wife, approached the District Officer (ayuktaka) 

I I And the City Council headed by the Mayor (Kagara-sresthi) at Pun&avardhana 
Irwith the request that in accordance with the procedure prevalent in the 
locality, they might be allowed to deposit three dinaras in return for one and 
a half Kulyavapas of land distributed among four different villages, to be 
endowed in perpetuity for the maintenance of requisites of the worship of 
Arhats such as sandal, incense, flower, lamps, etc. and for the construction of 
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a resting-place at the Vikara of the Jaina preceptor Guhanandi at Vata-Gohaii. 
Their prayer was granted and land was sold for the aforesaid purpose. The 
donation of a Brahmana couple for the worship of Jinas, as recorded herein, 
is very interesting for it shows the spirit of religious toleration among the 
people of this period. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena informs us that 
a temple of Vishnu was made by Adityasena while a matha or monastery 
was made by his mother Srimatidevi and a tank was excavated by his queen 
Konadevi [R. D. Baneiji, Bahgalar Itihasa, Part I, p, 117]. Images of gods 
were also made through the munificence of pious ladies. The most con- 
spicuous example of an image of this class is the well-known Dhulbadi Sarvvani 
image. The accompanying inscription [Ep. Ind., VoL XVII, p. 360] shows 
that the image of the goddess Sarvvani, one of the forms of Durga, -was the 
pious work of MahMevi Prabhavati, queen of Deva-Khadga. One of the 
bronze images found at Kurkihar dated in the 19th year of King Vigrahapala 
(i.e. Vigrahapala II or Vigrahapala III) bears the inscription — ‘Dulapavadhu- 
Pekhokaya’ (line 3) [J.B.O.R.S., VoL XXVI, pp. 35-38]. A similar 
bronze image fonnd at Kurkihar, bearing the date year 3 of the victorious 
reign of King Vigrahapala, is said to have been the pious work of Tikuka, son 
of 'Dulapa. [Cf. ‘devadharmo-’yam pravara-mahayana-jaina pramoi)asaka- 
Dulapasiitali Tikukasya’. [Vide ante.)'\ The name of the mother is also 
mentioned in an image installed by her son. The Keoar Vishnu image is 
said to have been the work of Vahgoka, son of the couple Sayoga and Anuyami 
[Ep. Ind., VoL XVII, pp. 353fF.]. Besides such pious works of charity by 
women we have instances, according to the literary tradition, of w’-omen taking 
initiation and engaging themselves in occult religious practices. The Charya- 
padas, the earliest specimens of Bengali literature , bear ample testimony to the 
practice of Tantric Buddhism in Bengal. The Sahaja-yana or Sahajiya and 
Vajra-yana types of Tantric worship seem to have been not unknown among 
the people of Eastern Bengal, the seat of government of the Chandra kings. 
Mayanamati, a lady of the Chandra family, is thus said to have been the 
disciple of a Tantric saint. She is said to have acquired great psychic powers 
and the name of her son Gopichandra is celebrated in popular ballads called — 
' Gopichandrer Gana ’ . 

The Bamayana and the Mahabharata seem to have enjoyed a very wide 
popularity among the masses in Bengal. Men and women of all ranks seem 
to have heard with reverence the recitation and exposition of the texts of 
these epics. The Badal BiUar inscription (verse 24, line 25) and verse 33 of 
the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena mention the name of Valmiki, and 
the Bamayana though not expressly mentioned by name is clearly indicated. 
[Cf. Atilomaharshaneshu Kaliyuga-Valmiki-janmapifoneshu | Dharmmeti- 
hasaparvvashu punyatma ya]^ ^rutirvvyavrnot 1( ] The Manahali copper- 
plate grant of Madanapala records the gift of land in Halavarttamandala in 
the Kotivarshavishaya of Bau^^avardhanabhukti to a Brahmin named 
Vate^vaafa Svami (line 44), The gift in question was made by parameSvara 
paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja Sriman Madanapaladeva, son of parama- 









year of his victorious reign (line 58). The grant of tJie aforesaid land was^ 
made as a fee to the above-named Brahmin scholar for recitation and exposition 
of the texts of the Mahabharata written by Vedavyasa at the mstance of 
Ohitramatikadevi, the chief queen or favourite consort of Madanapala. [Cf., 
‘Snvate^vara svami^armmap.e pattamahadevi-Chitramatikaya Vedavyasa- 
prokta-prapathita-Mahabharatasamutsarggita dakshinatvena bhagavantam 
Buddhabhattarakamuddi^ya ^asanikrtya pradattohsmabhib. hues 42-46.] 
The queen of a Buddhist ruler would thus have no scruple to hear from a 
Brahmin scholar the tales of the Great Epip. The Deopara inscription of 
Vijayasena (verse 4) refers to the Great Epic as ‘the honey-stream of beautiful 
stanzas, which the son of Para^ara (i.e. Vyasa) had caused to flow to please 
the ears of mankind . . .’ [Of ‘Suktimadhvikadharab Para^aryyena vi^vasra- 
va^taparisarapri^ianaya pranitab’ — Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 46.] 

A passage in the Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapala seems 
to point out that women were sometimes employed as nurses for rearing up 
children in well-to-do families. Gopala III is here described as a baby in 
arms playing on the lap of his nurse. [Of. Dhatri-palana jrmbhamana- 
Tn abima, karpurapamsutkaraixdevab Mrttimayo nija [X] vitanute yah 
iai^ave Elriditam — averse 17, lines 24-25.] 

Monogamy seems to have been the ordinary custom followed in Hindu 
society though polygamy was not unknown especially among the princely 
class or well-to-do persons. Mutual jealousy among rival co-wives appears 
to have been the traditional rule in cases of polygamy. [Of. Sapatna-^unyaih 
in line 23 of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala.] There were instances 
again where the normal rule would not work. In verse 9 of the Bangadh 
copper-plate inscription of Mahipala I, we have the picture of an ideal wife 
trying to win the heart of her husband through the magic power of her warmer 
attraction without incurring the displeasure of his co-wife. [Of. ‘ Yam svaminam 
rajagunairanunamasevate oha[rutara]nurakta 1 XJtsaha-mantra-prabhusakti- 
Lakshmih prthvim sapatnimiva fflayanti H ’ — ^lines 19-20.] In verse 11 of 
the Ghoshrawa inscription, we have similarly the picture of an ideal husband 
loving his wives equally without any kind of partiality. [Of. Srimadvihara- 
parihara-vibhushitahgya | Udbhasitopi vahu-Kirttivadhu-patitve yab sadhu 
sadhuriti sadhujanaih pra^astab-] Nevertheless, as in all ages, there was the 
ideal of a peaceful family life with a single wife. [Cf. ‘&ima(n Gopala)deva 

^chirataramabane rekapatnya ivaiko bhartta || ’-^verse 8, line 13, 

of Amgaohhi copper-plate inscription.] Numerous instances of polygamy, 
however, may be gathered from these inscriptions. The Belava copper-plate 
,j, inscription of Bbojavarman (verse 12) informs us that Malavyadevi became* 
||the chief queen of Samalavarmman though his seraglio was full of the daughters 
H|>f many kings. Malavyadevi’s daughter was Trailokyasundari and her son 
^yas Bhojavarmman. [Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 23.] The Bhuyanesvar 
’ inscription of Bhatta-Bhavadeva informs us that Govarddhana married a lady 
Sarasvati by name (verse 11). Govarddhana is said to have accepted as his 
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second wife Sangoka, the adorable and pious daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahmana, who was a jewel among ladies (verse 13). 

As at present, widowhood was regarded as the most tragic incident 
in the life of a married woman in Hindu society. In the Nalanda copper- 
plate inscription [Monograph No. I of V.R. Society, pp. 24 and 31], King 
Devapala is described as — ‘the preceptor in the initiation of the wives of all 
his enemies to widowhood’. [Of. Samasta^atruvanitavaidhavyadikshagurum — 
verse 33, line 63.] Before the establishment of royal authority by Gopala I 
there was a period of anarchy in Bengal when, according to Taranath , the widow 
of one of the departed chiefs would rule every night the person who had been 
chosen as king. A woman, the moment she became a widow, would naturally 
be shorn of all kinds of luxury and enjoyment. As at present, she would in 
the first instance forfeit her right to adorn herself with the vermilion mark in 
the partition of the hair of her head. In verse 17 (lines 24-25) of the Manahali 
copper-plate inscription of Madanapala, Kumarapala is described as efFacing 
with a playful hand the vermilion marks on the heads of his enemies’ wives 
and thus causing their widowhood. [Of. Pratta(tya)rthi-pramadakadambaka- 
sira^isindura-lopakrama-krida-patalapanireshasushuveGopalaraurwibhujam.] 
The use of vermilion by married ladies was thus a common custom in Hmdu 
society. It may also be deduced from contemporary literature. Thus the 
fifth stanza of a work called Adbhutasagara [Muralidhara Jha’s ed., Prabhakari 
Co., Benares, 1905, pp. 1-4], which is ascribed to Vallalasena and which gives a 
poetical account of the Senas, speaks of the heads of enemies’ wives bearing 
vermilion marks. [Of. Yasyahghrifi patibhaikshyakakuviluthadvidveshinari- 
sirahsmdurotkaramudrito janahpimirmuktiyantram dvisham.] Govardhana 
Acharya, the court-poet of King Lakshmapasena, also speaks of the 
hair on the head of a lady giving the idea of a heart rent in twain 
by the vermilion mark. [Of. Bandhanabhajo’mushyafi chikurakalapasya 
(; muktamanasya | Sinduritasimantachohhalina hrdayam vidirnameva |1 ’ — 
Sukumar Sen, Prachin Bangla 0 Bangali, p'. 51.] CoUyrium seems to have 
been used as an eye-paint by fashionable ladies. The Chittagong copper- 
plate inscription of Damodara (verse 6) gives a figurative description of the 
. fame of Damodara. ‘Although by his bright fame he absolutely removed the 
blackness of the world over which was showered the eoHyrium particles from 
the eyes of the wives of his enemies, his (stock of) fame was never exhausted. 
[Cf. Yasyaita(d) yasasoj jvalena bhuvanam nishkalikaih kurwata fetrustrijana- 
lochananjanakanasaram na tat ieshitaih.] Fashionable Hmdu ladies seem 
alike to have used rouge or some such paint for the decoration of their body. 
[Cf. ^atruvanita-prasadhana-vilopi-vimalasi'JaladhSrah— line 14 of the 
Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of Narayapapala.] Camphor is often 
alluded to and was probably used in toilet by ladies. [Cf. ‘Medasvi-Kirtti 
A ramarendra-vadhu-kapola-karppura-patramakari sa kumarapalah’ — averse 16 
of the Manahali copper-plate grant of Madanapala.] Floral wreaths, which 
form the simplest type of decoration even to this day, were alike in vogue 
among fashionable ladies of that age. Ladies would thus use garlands around 
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their neck and floral wreaths to cover the tresses on their head. [Of. ‘Siddha- 
strinamapi 4 irassrajeshvarppita^. Ketakinarh patrapidah suchiraniabhavan 
hhrhga-sahdamuneyah’— verse 16, lines 23-24, of the Bhagalpur copper-plate 
inscription of Naraya^apala.] The Deopara inscription (verse 1) holds before 
us the picture of a bashful lady trying to cover her nudity with the help of 
the garlands around her neck at the removal of her breast-cloth. [Cf. 
Vakshomsuka haranasadhvasakrstamaulimalyachchhatahataratalayadipabha- 
sab i Devyastrapamukulitam mukhamindubhabhirwikshyananani hasitani- 
jayanti Sambhojb. I1 ] In the Bdilpur copper-plate inscription of Kesavasena, 
we find mention of ladies adorned with smiling flowers. [Cf. Udbhinnasmita- 

manjariparichita dikkammih.] 

Seclusion of women from public view seems to have been the usual custom 
in Hindu society. In verse 7, line 12, of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription 
of Kesavasena we are told that King Vallalasena carried away the fortune 
goddesses of his enemies on palanquins supported by staffs made of elephant’s ’’ 
tusk, from the battlefield, which was made impassable on account of a stream 
of blood. [Cf. ‘Yasyayodlianasimni 4opitasariddubsancharayaih hrtah sam- 
saktadvipadantadapdasivikamaropya vairisriyab’.] We have reason, there- 
fore, to believe that respectable ladies would be carried on a litter while going 
from one place to another and would not as a rule expose themselves before 
the passers-by in public thoroughfares. In the palaces of kings we ha,ve 
references to inner apartments meant for ladies of the royal household. The 
Madhainagar copper-plate inscription (verse 9) of Lakshmanasena speaks of 
Eamadevi, queen of Vallalasena, as the crest-jewel of the royal harem. [Cf. 
antahpuramauliratna.] In verse 23 of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription 
it is stated that when Kesavasena passed through the city, the ladies of the 
city ascending on the tops of skyscraping houses would be gazing upon his 
beautiful appearance. . [Cf. AruhyabhramHhagrhasikhamasya saundaryyalek- 
ham paSyantibhih puri viharatab paurasimantinibhib-] 

From the description given in verse 10 of the Calcutta Sahitya-Parishat 
copper-plate inscription of ViSvarupasena, we may well imagine the picture of 
fashionable maidens especially married ladies looking bright and gay with the 
exuberance of their dress and toilet in the evening. The day’s task being 
over the night was presumably the time for merry-making and enjoyment. 
References have already been made to ablution bath performed by men and 
women alike in the waters of rivers like Gahga or Jatoda. Similarly we find 
mention of tanks and lakes where ladies used to take their bath. The 
Bhuvane^var inscription of Bhatta-Bhavadeva (verse 26) refers to such a 
tank in the Radha country. The surface of its water is said to have been 
JfiUed with the reflections of lotus-faces of beautiful damsels engaged in bath. 
[Cf. Yenakari Jalaiayab parisarasnatabhijatahgana vaktrabjaprativimba- 
mugdhamadhupi, etc.] Large tanks were often excavated in the vicinity of 
temples by pious donors so that men and women might take their bath and 
visit the sacred shrine. Thus the Mahabodhi inscription records that during 
the 26th regnal year of King Dharmapala (line 7) Ke^ava, son of the stone- 
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mason UjjVala, set up an image of four-faced Mahadeva (line 3) and excavated 
a large tank at tke expense of three thousand dramma coins (line 6). The 
Deopara inscription (verse 29) tells us that King Vijayasena excavated a large 
tank in the vicinity of the temple of Pradyumnesvara. Citizens’ wives with 
musks on their breasts are described as plunging themselves into its water 
for taking their bath. [Cf. jalamagna-paurahgana-stanainamadasaurabho- 
chchaiitachahcharikaih sarah — verse 29, lines 26:27.] Li the Tejpur copper- 
plate inscription of King Vanamaia of Assam we have a similar description 
of the river Lauhitya or Brahmaputra* [Cf. Majjadvilasimkucliakalasa- 
tataslishtamadapahkavilasugandhambhasa vesanganahhiriva nanabharapa- 

sobhitaprakatavayavabhirvalakumarikabhiriva Kvanatkihkinibhih 

varastribhiriva chamaradhariiiibhi .... .etc., Padmanath Bhattacharya, op. 
cii, pp. 63-64.] Fashionable ladies were thus in the habit of using musk and 
other aromatics like camphor, sandal, etc. for their decoration. [Cf. Karpurai- 
riva puri(tam) malayajakshodairivalepitam — verse 8 of Krshnadvarika 
Temple inscription.] The use of camphor is already referred to and we have 
reference in the Deopara inscription (verse 31) to tlie use of sandal powder. 
The same inscription also speaks of heavenly damsels with saffron lines on 
then breasts (verse 12) indicating thereby the use of red paints by ladies. 
[Inscriptions of Bengal, j), 52, n. 5.] 

The existence of courtesans is also attested by the evidence furnished 
by these inscriptions. In verse 9 of the Edilpur copjier-plate inscription of 
Kesavasena and verse 10 of the Calcutta Sahitya-Parishat copper-plate 
inscription of Visvarupasena, we find mention of the dulcet music arising from 
the anklets worn by courtesans in the evening [cf. Sayam vesavilasinijanaranan- 
mafijiramanjusvanaih.]. Kings and wealthy people thus seam to have enjoyed 
the sight of dancing courtesans. There are references moreover to the employ- 
ment of ^devadasis’ or female attendants in temj)les and shrines. These were 
the dancing girls engaged in the service of the deity of a temple and as such 
formed a musical choir. The Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhat^-Bhavadeya 
(verse 30) speaks of the temple of the god Harimedhas (i.e* Vishnu) being 
endowed by King Bhavadeva with hundred damsels having eyes like those 
of young deer, who created the delusion that they were celestial nymphs 
taking rest on earth. These maidens are described as being the meeting-hall 
of music, dalliance and beauty. [Cf. Etasmai Harimedhase vasumativisranta- 
vidyadharivibhrantindadiiatih satam sa, hi dadau sarangasavidri^b | 
Dagdhasyogradma drsaiva di&tib kamasya samjivanam karab kamijanasya 
sangamagrham sangitakelimy^m (1 ] The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena 
(verse 30) similarly informs us that the temple of the god Pradyumnesvara 
was provided with hundred beautiful females the charms of whose body 
were enhanced by the wearing of Jewellery. [Cf. iRatnalamkrtibhirvvi^eshita- 
^ vapub ^obhab ^atam subhruvab-] From the epithet— * Padmavatlcharaiaa- 
chara^chakravarti ’ some scholars are led to believe that Padmavati, the 
wife of the celebrated poet Jayadeva Mi&a, was before her marriage a member 
of a chpir party engaged in the service of a temple. 
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The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (verse 31, line 28) refers to 
variegated silk cloth [cf. Chitrakshaiimevacharmma]. The Imgachhi copper- 
plate inscription of Vigrahapala III (verse 8) speaks of variegated garments 
shining with the lustre of precious stones [cf. ratna-dyutikhacliita-chatntL 
sindhu-ohitramsukayati]. The use of girdles or waist-chains by ladies may 
also be inferred from the use of such images as — ‘nanambonidhi-mekhalasya 
jagatah’ [Badal Pillar inscription, verse 15], ^chatiirjjaladhimekhalam 
mahim’ [grants of Sasanka, p. 121 of Indian Culture^ VoL IX, No. 1] and 
^bhupithamavadhi rasanabharanam ’ [Badal Pillar inscription, verse 13, 
line 14]. The use of bracelets may also be guessed from the use of such 
images as— kurmmo jaladhivalayam bhutadhatrim vibharti’ [Ghoshrawa 
inscription of Viradeva, verse 16, line 18]. The Naihati copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Vallalasena (verse 8) gives the following description of Vijayasena : 
‘From the necklaces of the deer-eyed ones (i.e. ladies) of his enemies who were 
roaming in forests, pearls dropped and were strewn over the earth being 
marked by the collyrium mixed with the tears from their eyes.’ These pearls 
were picked up by men of the Pulinda tribe mistaking them to be guhja seeds 
for their wives might be pleased with necklaces of even gunja seeds. [Cf. 
Bhramyantinam vanante yadari-mrgadrsam haramuktaphalanichchhinna- 
kirnani bhumau nayanajala-miiat-kajjalairllanchchhitani 1 Yatrachchinvanti 
darbhakshatacharanatalasrgviliptani guhjasrag-bhusha-ramya-ramastanakala- 
saghana^lesha-lolah Puiindah |1 ] The simplicity of women’s dress in rural 
areas and lonely forests thus stood in strange contrast with the rich ostenta- 
tion of citizens’ wives and daughters. The simple lotus-ear-ornament is 
referred to in verse 27 of the Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhatta-Bhavadeva 
[cf. Lilavatamsotpalam]. The Deopara inscrij)tion of Vijayasena (verse 23), 
an eulogy composed by the poet Umapati-dhara, gives a faithful picture 
of society when it deals with the effects produced by the charity of the king. 
‘Through his grace the Brahmanas versed in the Vedas have become the 
possessors of so much wealth that their wives have to be trained by the 
wives of the townspeople (to recognize) pearls, pieces of emerald, silver 
coins, jewels and gold from their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, 
leaves of saka, bottiegourd flowers, the developed seeds of pomegranates 
and the blooming flow'^ers of the creepers of pumpkin-gourd (Beninkasa 
Oerifera).’ [Of. Muktab karppasavijairmmarakatasakalam sakapatrairalabu 
pushpai rupya^i ratnam parinatibhidurairkukshibhirddadimanam 1 Kush- 
man^vallan:^am vikasitakusumaih kMehanam nagaribhib sikshyante yat 
prasadadvahuvibhavajusham yoshitab srotriyanam l! — ^Inscriptions of 
Bengal, pp. 48 and 54,] In verse 31 of the same inscription mention is also 
made ol string of sapphires (mahanilaratnakshamala) and lovely pearls 
besides emeralds. 

The simplicity of ordinary women is also evident from contemporary 
literature. Mention has already been made of lotus-ear-ornament. There is 
also evidence to believe that ordinary women, even respectable ladies of the 
highest Brahmin caste, would use ear-rings made of green palm leaves. This is 
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evident from the following description of Dhoyi, the author of ^ Pavanadnta * : 

' Gangavichipliitaparisarrah sandhamalava-tamso yasyatuchchaistvayi rasa- 
mayo vismayam Suhmadesah 1 Yatra srotrabharanapadavim bhhmidevahga- 
nanam talipatram navasa&kalakomalam yatra yati I1 ’ There arc lots of 
references to the cultivation of betel-nuts [line 52 of Edilj^ur cO|)per-plate of 
Kesavasena, Madanapada copper-plate of Visvarupasena, line 46, etc.] but 
there is no direct mention of the practice of chewing betels. It appears from 
a passage written by Govardhana Acharyya that in backward rural areas the 
advanced modes and ways of fashionable civic maidens were thought to be 
the most unwelcome things for women to follow. [Of. nidhehi cha.ranau 

parihara .sakhi nikhilanagaracharam | Ilia dakiniti pallipatih k?4^kshehpi 
dandayati H The contemporary poet Sarana gives a description of poor 
village women. The peasants have gone to the fields leaving their homes at 


vadhuvargasya vesagrahah 1| ’ [Sukumar Sen, op. cit., pp. 51-55.] 

The cultivation of classical Hindu music by men and women alike seems 
to have attained a high degree of excellence during this period. In a work 
called Seksubhodaya wonderful musical feats are ascribed to the female artists 
of Bengal. The most conspicuous among them was Vidyutprabha, the 
daughter-in-law of the well-known actor Gangoka whose verses are recorded in 
the Saduktikarnamrta. She is said to have charmed the audience by her 
musical feats in the court of King Lakshmanasena. Another remarkable 
female artist of that age was Padmavati, the wife of the poet Jayadeva Misra, 
the author of Gitagovinda. Along witli her husband who was also a musician 
of repute, she received honours from King Lakshma^sena by her superb 
musical display before the assembled audience in the royal court, Budhana 
MMra, the celebrated musician of Orissa, who came for a musical duel to tiia 
court of Lakshmaigtasena, was thus put out of countenance by Jayadeva and 
his wife. [Tbid.^ I>I). 46-47.] 

In the field of cottage-industry, namely, spinning, weaving and embroi- 
dery, we owe a great deal to the efforts of women in Bengal. Bengal has 
always been noted for her textiles. The fine muslins of Dacca have at a 
later age ^ven her an undying fame. Her jute and cotton fabrics were 
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largely in vogue throughout the length and breadth of Northern India. In 
Var^aratnakara 'of Jyotirisvara,; a woik of the fourteen^^^ century A. D., we 
find mention of some of these fine garments of Bengal like ^Megha-udumbara’, 
^Laksmlvilasa’, ^Dvaravasmi^/^Silahati^: ^Gahgeii^ ete^ of fine 

garments was especially confined among womenfolk who would themselves 
make threads of cotton for this purjjose. This is clear from a verse of 
^ubhahka : ^ Karpasasthi prachayanicMta nirdlianafrotriyanam yesam 

vatyapravitatakuti prangananta vabhuvuh 1 Tatsaudlianam parisarabhuvi- 
tvatprasadadidamm kri^yuddhachchhidurayuvatlharamuktah. patanti i! ^ 


NEKKHAMMA 


Dn. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. There is a long-standing difference in views among scholars as regards 
the Sanskrit rendering of the Pali word 'nekkhamma’. Prof. Bendall, the 
Editor of ‘^iksasamuccaya^ adds a note on that word (p. 306) that in spite 
of Bhys Davids and Oldenberg (Vin. Texts i. 104, n. 1) who seem to mis- 
understand Itivuttaka, para. 72, nekkhamma seems to be eonneeted with 
kram and not kama. Burnouf interpreted it as 'naiskarmya’ (Lotus, 334). 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have, on the other hand, maintained that the 
Pali word 'nekkhamma’ is neither 'naiskarmya’ nor 'naiskramya’ but 'nais- 
kamya’. Let us further examine this word and see if we can throw new light 
on the interpretation or the historical changes in the interpretation of this 
word. 

2. Early Canonical Texts . — If we go to the first four Nikayas, or to 
the earliest Pali texts like the Suttanipata, vre find that the word 'nekkhamma’ 
is used as contrasted with the word 'kama’. We find, over and over again, 
the famous expression ^kdmdndm adinavam okaram sankilesaxn nekkhamme 
anisamsam pakasesi’ (D. i. 110, Ambatthasutta ; i, 148, Kutadantasutta; ii. 41, 
Mahapadanasutta ; Vin. i; 18; M. i. 379, Upalisutta). Similarly, other uses of 
the word in expressions like kama-vitakka and nekkhamma-vifcakka (M. i. 116; 
Iti, 82), or in expressions used as contrasted with kama (M. hi. 130; A. hi. 246), 
or in the following lines from the Suttanipata — 

kamesu adinavam disva nekkliammam datthu khemato (Sn. 424) 

kamesu vinaya gedham nekkhammam datthu khemato (Sn. 1094) 
leave no doubt whatsoever that the word was used as opposed to kama. In 
fact, in some passages like the Itivuttaka 61, D. iii. 275, we find that the word 
is even defined as 'kamanam etam nissaranam yadidam nekkhammam’: 
nekkhamma means escape or deliverajice from kama. So also in Patisam- 
bhida i. 46-47, wa have 'nekkhammena kamacchandassa pahanam’; i.e., by 
nekkhamma, one destroys the passions of life. 
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3, Later Canonical Texts, — Gradually, it appears, tLe word came to 
have a wider meaning. Vibhanga 86 says that all good things are included 
in the category of nekkliamina (Sabbe pi kusala dhamma Nekkliamma-dhatu). 
Nekkhamma came to be interpreted in the sense of renunciation or going away 
from worldly life. In Biiddhavarnsa ii. 130, we have 
Nekkhammabhimukho liohi bliavato parimuttiya. 

In Cariyapitaka (2. 4. 1 and 2) also we read 

Bhavam disvana bhayato nekkhammam abliinikkhamim 


Sa pi vatte anapekkha nekkhammam abhinikkhami 
■where the idea is of going into a life of renunciation. We further notice that 
the word came to be used as a technical term in tlie sense of paramita, per- 
fection of one of the ten virtues or good qualities, which came to assume more 
and more importance in Buddhism along with the growth of Bodhisattva- 
doctrine in Mahayana Buddhism. Nekkhamma or a. life of renunciation 
came to be accepted in Pali texts as the third Paramita, although in Maha- 
yanism it did not asvsume that rank. All the same, the life of renunciation 
was commended and it was always preferred by a religiously-minded person 
to a life of the world. In fact, it came to be recognized as an essential thing 
for the attainment of enlightenment. See, for instance, the following verse 
from Biiddhavarnsa (2. 128): 

Nekkhamme paramim gaccha yadi bodhim pattum icchasi. 

Thus in these late canonical works, tlie word seems to be used as opposed to 
a ^life in a house \ 

4. Post-canonical Texts and Commentaries , — This change in the inter- 
pretation is further confirmed by post-canonical texts and commentaries. 
In Nettipakarana 53, and Milinda 285, we find ^Clia gehanissitani somanassani’ 
given as opj)osed to 'Cha nekkbammanissitani’. Buddhaghosa's Visuddhi- 
magga (3. ^8, Prof. Kosambi’s Devanagaii edition) also says: 'Nekkhamma- 
ajjhasaya ca Bodhisatta gharavase dosaclassavino’, ‘'The Bodhisattas whose 
heart is set upon nekkliamma see defects in their residence at home’. The 
Commentaries also reveal a tendency to interpret the word as "an escape’, 
though they are careful to show that it is an escape from "pleasures of the 
world For instance, tlie Commentary on the Majjhima, sutta No. 19, explains 
(MOm. ii. 79) nekkhamma-vitakka as kamehi nissato nekkhamma-patisam- 
yutto vitakko. Further, it is said in the comment on the same sutta (MCm* 
ii, 82) : nekkhammah ca kamehi nissatam sabbam kuaalam. In another place 
(MCm. iv. 197), we read nekkhammena explained as kamato nissatagunena — 
kamato nissatgune thitena puggalena. MCm* iv. 158, as well as MCm. iii. 171, 
explain nekkhamma as kamato nikkhantassa sukham. In all these cases 
escape from kdma is emphasized. But, side by side with these explanations? 
we also find as the explanation of nekkhamma "renunciation’. DCm. ii- 
471-73 (on Kutadantasutta) says: nekkhamme anisamsampakaeesi,|iadfeajjf%a 
gunam pakasesi ti attho. Similarly, ACm. iv* 204 also says : nekkhamme cittam 
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pakkhandati ti paJbbajjaya cittam arammanavasena pakkhandati. Here the 
word ‘pabhajja’ clearly Gcours. 

It has been already remarked above that ultimately the word came to 
include all good things (sabbe pi kusala dhamma). So it was also used in the 
sense, as suited each case, of ana^amimagga'. 

‘Ettha nekkhamman ti anagamimaggo adhippeto. So hi sabbaso 
kamanam nissaranam. ’ The Commentary on Dhp. 272 gives the same explana- 
tion as anagamisukha of nekkhamma. In other contexts, it is also interpreted 
as nibbana : ACm. iii. 242 (on A. 147) and Viman avatthu Commentary (p. 348) 
interpret the word ' as Nibbana (Mbbane khemabhavam disva). In another 
place, it is interpreted as Nibbana as well as the Path leading to Nibbana: 

Nibbanan ea nibbanagamin ea patipadam kheman ti disva (SnCm. on 
Sn 1098) ; or, in the sense of First Trance : 

Idha nekkhammam nama asubhesu pathamajjhanam (ACm. iii. 321). 
Later commentaries such as on Dhammapada farther extend the scope of this 
word. See, for instance, the following : 

Nekkhamman ti kilesupasamam nibbanaratim pana sandhay’etam 
vuttam (Cm. on Dh. 181) 

where the word seems to include even the delight in Nibbana w’hich aUays 
corruptions. Here it rejects the interpretation of ‘pabbajja’ (ettha pabbajja- 
nekkhamman ti na gahetabbam). 

Dhammapala also in his various commentaries refers to different inter- 
pretations. For example, in his comment on Therigatha 339, he explains 
nekkhamma as pabbajja as well as Nibbana (pabbajjam nibbanam yeva 
pihayami, patthayami). In his commentary on Cariyapitaka (2. 4. 1-2), 
he explains the word as three-fold (tividha) — (i) nibbana, (ii) quiescence and 
insight (samatha and vipassana) as means for the attainment of Nibbana, and 
(iii) a life of renunciation as the means for the attainment' of samatha and 
vipassana. 

So we see that even in Pali sources, the word began to change its conno- 
tation from the time of later canonical texts, such as Buddhavamsa, Cariya- 
pitaka, Vibhanga, and through the early commentaries where the interpreta- 
tion is based upon the antithesis of kama as well as upon the fancied derivation 
from a similarly sounded root nikkhama (niskram), it finall y came to be 
interpreted in 'the sense of all good things such as pabbajja, anagamimagga, 
nibbana, samatha and vipa^ana and the delight in nibbana. 

5. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. > — It must be noted that in Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, the Pali word is rendered as ‘naiskramya’. Mahavastu (iii. 42) has the 
following stanza: 

Spr^yam naiskramya sukham aprthagjanasevitam 
Bhiksu vi4vammapadye aprapte asravaksaye. 

This stanza like the corresponding verse of Dhammapada (272) has nothing 
to show the interpretation in which the word was understood at that time. 
But mark the following passage which corresponds to the oft-repeated Pali 
passage quoted above in para. 2 (that from Ambatthasutta of the Dighanikaya) : 
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Danakatham, silakatham, svargakatham, punyakatham, ptinyavipaka- 
katham, kamesu bhayam, okaram, samkile&m, naiskremycmi^m- 
savyavadanam samprakasayati. (Mahavastu iii. 367.) 

Here there is no doubt that the word ‘naiskramya’ corresponds to the Pali 
‘nekkhamma’ and tliat is used, as in the Pali passage, in opposition to 
kama, tliat is to say. in the same sense as ‘ naiskamya ’. See also the following : 

Naiskramyam anuvarnayanti kamesu dosadarsinah (Mahavastu, i. 107, 
1. 3) where the antithesis between kama and naiskamya is quite clear. 

Another stanza from the same work suggests a similar contrast : 

6uro ea bhavati drdhavrata apramatto na kamabhoge suratim janeti 
naiskramyato bhawati adinacitto choretva jalam jinacetiyesu ^ 

(Mahavastu ii. 392.) 

‘Whosoever offers a net to the shrine of the Conquerors becomes a hero, of 
firm vows, watchful, finds no delight in pleasures of the world and is not cast 
down because of ‘naiskramya’. ‘Here also we note the contrast between 
enjoyment of pleasures and naiskramya. In A^vaghosa’s Saimdarananda 
xii. 21, also, 

Adya te saphalam janma labhodya sumahams tava 

Yasya kamarasajnasya naiskramyayotsukam manah, 
the contrast between kamarasajna and naiskramya is suggested. 

So it will be seen that in spite of the form of the word ‘naiskramya’, the 
idea implied by the word is the same as ‘naiskamya’. 

It is also interesting to note that Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in his L’Udana- 
varga, p. 266, gives, as the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali expression ‘nek- 
khammtpasame rata’ (Dhp. 181), ‘naisk(r)am(y)opasame ratah’, where ‘r’ 
is put in brackets. 

As opposed to this sense of naiskamya, we equally find, as in the non- 
eanonical Pali texts like the Milinda, Netti, Visuddhimagga, that the word 
is used as contrasted with ‘house’ or ‘a life in a house’. Mahavastu i. 173, 
13 reads 

Napi ye dharmah grhasritas te naiskramyasrita iti desayami; napi ye 
dharma naiskramya^ritas te grhasrita iti desayami. 

Here we see that the word is contrasted with ‘house’. In this very sense, the 
word is used in several passages in Lalitavistara. We hear of ‘ naiskramyakala ’ 
(Lefmann’s ed. of Lalitavistara, pp. 196, 199, 219, 220). We also read of 
‘naiskramyabuddhi’ (p. 170) and‘nai8kramya-mati’ (p. 184). 

We do not, however, find that the Sanskrit texts give other various 
interpretations as in Pali texts. Perhaps, the very orthographical form of the 
Sanskrit word restricted the interpretation to ‘a life of renunciation’. We 
have seen that it was based upon a fancied derivation from the root ‘m|kram’. 

6. Tibetan renderings.— 1>&% us see what light is thrown upon this subject 
by Tibetan renderings. In the Tibetan translation of the Udanavarga xxi. 9, 
we have first two quarters of a staima corresponding to the first two quarters 
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of Dhp. 181, and we have an expression corresponding to 'Nekldiamnilipasame 
rata’. The Tibetan rendering of the same is : 
nes-hbynn iila> dgah-pa dan 


niskramana npasama ratah 

Jaschke in his Tibetan-llnglish Dictionary, p. 148, gives two interpretations of 
nes-hbynn, which all appear to be later. His interpretations are (i) deliverance 
from the round of transmigration, and (ii) knowledge of one’s self, which all 
appear to be secondary or of third remote and do not appear to be supported 
by etymology. In Mahavyntpatti (Sakaki’s edition, No. 6444), the Tibetan 
rendering of ‘kamesu naiskramyam’ is given as 'hdod-pa-las spagspa 
, which literally interpreted means 'going away from 
desire’. Another rendering is also given. It is 'hdod-paM las spaiis-pa 
which means 'abandonment of desired things’. In 6755> 
the word naiskramya is rendered by 'nes-par hbynh-pa which of 

course corresponds to nissarana as said above in the Tibetan rendering of 
Dhp. 181. In 7554, also, it has been rendered by 'hbyuh-pa Thus it 

will be seen that here also the interpretations waver between 'abandonment 
of desire’ and 'renunciation or going out of one’s house’. 

7, Chinese sources , — Let us now turn to Chinese sources. In the Chinese 
version (Madhyamagama 32. 96. 7, Ch’angchow edition of 1911) of XJi)alisutta, 
No. 56 of the Majjhimanikaya, we clearly have the words 'wu yii’ 
which mean 'wdthout desire’, used for the word 'nekkhamma’ in the loassage 
which corresponds to the one quoted above at the beginning of para. 2. In 
the version of the Ambatthasutta (2. 21) of the Dighanikaya, vol. i, it is 
translated by ch’u yao asu (Dirgliagama, Suchow edition, 1887, 13. 22a. 10). 
The same Chinese rendering is also found in the Chinese version of the 
Kutadantasutta (Dirghagama 15. 256. 1). In the Chinese version of the Maha- 
padanasutta (D. ii. 41), it is rendered by ch’u Si ‘going out’. The 

same rendering is also foimd in the Cie-t’o-tao-lun (4. 26. 10; 4. 36. 1; also 
see my ‘Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga p. 44), the Chinese translation of 
Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga. , TJpatissa is further very explicit about the inter- 
pretation of tliis word. He clearly points to the two 
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Biiocessive periods from the third to the tenth century' A. D. are enlisted by 
Rahder in his Glossary (p. 96). It is interesting to note that none of the 
renderings given there can be interpreted to mean Svithont desire’. Most 
of them seem to favour the interpretation of renunciation or leaving one’s 
house. 

8. Etymology.' — Childers in his Pali-English Dictionary (p. 264, eoL 1) 
has a note on this word, in which he discusses the etymology of it. He refers 
to both the etymologies of the word, one derived from kmvA and the other 
from niskram. He decides in favour of the latter, because he finds an insuper- 
able difficulty in the aspirationin the word iiekkhamnia to allow him to derive 
it from naiskamya. The form in that case should have been, he argues, 
nekkamma and not nekkhamnia. But on closer examination of similar 
words, it will be found that no difficulty is really to be felt. For, it is the 
peculiarity of the Pali-Prakrits that we have the as])n‘ated sounds in several 
Prakrit words where the original Sanskrit words do not justify any. Coi 3 ipare, 
for instance, Cariyapitaka, 2. 6. 6: 

Dlianikehi bliito tasito pakkhanto’ ham mahanadim 
where the word ^pakkhanta’ corresponds to Sanskrit ‘'])rakranta’ and still 
we have the aspiration in the Pali word. So also we should note tlie Pali 
word 'khanti’ liking’ (ayam amhakam khanti, this is what we like), which 
stands for the Sanskrit word 'kanti’ 'liking’ from, the root kain, to like, to 
covet. See also note on p. 117 of my book ‘Vimuttimagga and VisuddM- 
magga’, in comiection with nikkhanti or nekkliamma. Compare also the Pali 
form bsakkhati’ which is found side by side with-'sakkoti’ from, the Sanskrit 
root sak to be able. For other examples of this peculiarity in Pali, see 
B, P. Chaudhari’s article on 'The Philology of Pali Language’ in the Indian 
Hiatorical Quarterly, voL xviii (1942), p. 361. 

To prove that tlie word naiskramya is used for nekkhamma in the sense 
of dispassionateness (naiskamya), we have the following lines from the Maha- 
vastu i 293 : 

Ye yuktayoga manasa succhandasa naisJmmiyino Gautama-sasanasmim 
which corresponds to the finst two lines of Siittanipata 228: 

Ye suppayutta manasa. dalheiia nikkdmino (vJ. nikklmmino, nikcmiino) 
G otamasasanasmim . 

Here it is proved beyond doubt that the word nikkhamino or nikkamino or 
nikamino is rendered by naiskramyino. So when there is an actual use of 
this word, in an important Buddhist Sanskrit text, all imagined difficulties 
are cleared away. 

9. Conclusion, — Thus from the foregoing, we conclude (i) that the early 
canonical texts use the word nekkhamma in its primary sense of disjjassionate- 
ness (naiskamya) ; (ii) that in later canonical texts it came to be used in the 
secondary sense of 'renunciation, or leaving one’s house’; (iii) that in post- 
canonical Pali workiS and Pali Commentaries this later interpretation came to 
l>e not only confirmed and accepted but a tendency to connect the word also 
with nikkhama (niskram) is noticed witli the result that in commentatorial 
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explanations the word is connected with both kama as well as nikkhama; 
(iv) that when Buddhist Sanskrit works were translated from the Pali-Prakrit 
originals or when they came to be written in the original, the real etymology 
of the word was forgotten and the Buddhist Sanskrit word ^naiskramya’ based 
on a fancied derivation from niskram came in vogue; (v) that the word came 
to be extended to all good things (kusala dhamma) including renunciation, 
the state of being an Anagami, nibbana, or the way leading to nibbana such 
as that of samatha (quiescence) and vipassana (insight), or even the delight 
in nibbana ; (vi) that although in later Buddhist Sanskrit works the meaning 
seems to be restricted to ^renunciation’, the old Buddhist Sanskrit works 
like the Mahavastu and Saundarananda show that the old interpretation of 
the word in the sense of dispassionateness (naiskamya) still lingered on; and 
(vii) that finally the word nekkhamma as an equivalent of naisktoya can also 
be philologically explained. 

Thus it will be clear that an attempt on the part of some scholars to 
interpret a word or an expression in mere reliance upon Buddhist Sanskrit 
works, without referring to Pali-Prakrit originals, is bound to fail. One example 
of this kind has been already dealt with by the present writer in his article 
on'Tayin, Tajd, Tadi’ inD. B. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (pp. 249- 
258) ; a second in another article on ‘ Saptanga-supratisthita ’ in the projected 
volume in commemoration of Prof. Radhakumud JM[uker jee ; and a third is 
shown here in this volume, also a commemoration volume, in honour of the 
celebrated scholar Dr. B. C. Law. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH INDIA 


Mr, G. Kuriyan, Head of the Department of Geography, University of 
Madras, and Mr. V. P. Kaistnan Nair 

The characteristic feature of hydro-electric development in South India 
is its recency. Except the Sivasamudram. plant in Mysore which was opened 
in the beginning of this century, all the others have sprang up during the 
last twelve years. Since 1930, there has been a phenomenal development of 
power generation in South India, and if the war had not interfered, the position 
today would probably have been even better. 

The total installed capacity of the hydro-electric installations, including 
those under construction, now stands at 183,200 kW, of which 102,000 is 
in the province of Madras, 72,000 in Mysore and 9,000 in Travancore. By 
extending these schemes when necessary, Madras can produce 146,750 kW, 
Mysore 131,200 kW and Travancore 30,000 kW, thus giving a grand total of 
307,950 kW. 

The Sivasamudram plant, the first of its kind in the East and the power 
behind the industrial progress of Mysore, was opened in 1902. Assisted by 
Ki’ishnaraja Sagar and the Shimsha station, it is now in a position to produce 
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in 1932 and the latter in 1931 It is interesting to realize that Mettur com- 
bines irrigation with power generation. The Papanasam scheme of the Madras 
Government is still in the construction staged and seeks to utilize a fall of about 

^ It haS; howovor, coiBBienood oporfttion since August 1944* 
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42,000 kW. Further, Mysore has in addition the Jog fall project under 
construction. In Madras, the Pykara and Mettur schemes with a total 
capacity of 81,250 kW are now in working condition. The former was opened 
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give South India decided advantages over Bombay and this is reflected in the 
storage requirements for hydro-electric development,® Even in Madras, the 
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rivers show seasonal variation of discharge, e,g. the Pykara river— 20,000 
euseos in J uly and 15 in May. In order to keep the hydro-electric plant 

a Th# storage per kilowatt of capacity in million cubic feet for the Pykara plant is O‘0S 
while it is 0*24 in the case of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., 0*21 in the Tata Hydro-electric 
Power Supply and 0*19 in the Tata Power Company, Ltd. Thus the storage requirements of 
South India are only J to J of what they are in Bombay, 
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working throughout the year, the discharge curve should be straightened out. 
The usually adopted device known as monsoon storage is to store the excess 
monsoon water in a reservoir and let it out by a regulated sluice, so as to 
give a uniform continuous discharge throughout the year. It is obvious 
that where the wet season is prolonged, the dimensions and hence the cost 
of the storage reservoir need not be so large as in a place with a shorter wet 
season. Even the Pykara which has not the best features of rainfall distribu- 
tion in comparison with the Pallivasal or Sivasamudram projects is very much 
better than any of the hydro-electric schemes in Bombay. 
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of them are: (1) the absence of competition from other sources of power in 
the area, (2) the nearness of market for the hydro-electric power, and (S) the 


Availability of Water Power 


wealth of the market. It is well known that South India has neither coal nor 
oil. Thermal electric plants depending on imported coal, or oil, are working 
in South India in a few areas which have the advantage of location near a 
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port, to wliich the fuel can be cheaply transported. War coiiditioiis have 
made the availability of both coal and oil very difficult and many of the 
power statioUvS like those of Madras are finding it necessary to curtail their 
supplies to the consumers. How much better it w^ould have been if the capital 
of the Province was linked to Mettur ! And indeed, hydro-electric power 
comes to within a stone-throw of the city of Madras. Probably vested 
interests wnre too dominant. Even in times when the prices of oil and coal 
are normal and transport charges have not had the terrible gallop towards a 
peak that is characteristic of war-time conditions, it is found that hydro- 
electricity is generally cheaper than thermal electricity. Actual figures show 
that the total annual cost per kilowatt hour of output in a hydro-electric plant 
in South India is much less than in a thermal electric plant. But it must be 
admitted that the initial cost of construction of the water plant is very high 
and especially so, as there is need for storage reservoirs. Tliis however is, as 
has been shown, at a minimum in South India. There are other mitigating 
factors like the availability of cement (at Madhukarai) and iron (at Bhadravati) 
which reduce the cost of construction of reservoirs. Major Sir Henry Howard, 
the wizard of electricity, has estimated that hydro-electric installations in- 
cluding the cost of high tension transmission should not exceed Rs. 1,000 per 
kilowatt of installed effective capacity at high tension distributing points. 
The unit cost of the Madras undertakings are well below that figure. 

South India has a rich and near market for power. The Pykara power is 
used mainly in the cement works at Madhukarai, the textile mills at Coimbatore 
and the tea factories in the Nilgiris, not more than 70 miles away from 
Glenmoi^an. The chief consuming areas in Mysore are Koiar and Bangalore, 
at distances of 90 miles and 60 miles respectively from the generating station 
of Sivasamudram. It is these advantages which have resulted in these schemes 
yielding very good profits, generally more than 8% (for Pykara 8-4% in 
1940-41). The Paliivasai power is being utilized at the Sassoon mills and the 
aluminium works at Always, at a distance of about 60 miles. 

Political factors are of significance in the development of hydro-electric 
schemes. Three governments, the Province of Madras and the Indian States 
of Mysore and Travancore, are developing their resources independently of one 
another. From a geographical point of view it would be more healthy and 
more desirable if all the resources are pooled together. Thus the Pykara, 
Mettur, Sivasamudram, and Shimsha plants and the Jog project could be made 
into one grid serving the central areas of South India while the Paliivasai 
scheme and the projects of Papanasam and Periyar when completed could 
form another network to supply the needs of the southern areas. It is clearly 
c eaper for South Kanara to get its power from Jog falls rather than from 
y ara. South Travancore can get its power from Papanasam and a transfer 
^ the same quantity can be effected from Paliivasai to South Malabar. This 
j>ne more of the many instances where political factors have retarded healthy 
||veIopments on geographic lines. The Mysore government at present is 
' contemplating its own grid interconnecting Jog falls, Sivasamudram and 
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Sliimslia at BliadraYati. The Madras Government has its own scheme with 
six hydro-electric and three thermal electric plants. The ultimate aim of the 
Madras Government is to maintain an economic balance between indigenous 
water power and imported thermal electric power. The Travancore govern- 
ment has its own schemed 

Industrialization of South India was terribty slow in the years before the 
development of the hydro-electric pownr schemes and the supply of cheap 
electric power has been closely followed np by rapid industrial progress in 
many parts of South India , especially in Mysore State, Coimbatore and 
Travancore. The 45,000 kW of power generated in Mysore is distributed 
among (1) the mining industries (20,000 kW), (2) the textile mills (about 
14,000 kW), and (3) the miscellaneous industries (more than 10,000 kW). 
The characteristic feature of the market in Mysore is its variety and the 
smallness of each unit. Except a few large concerns, the bulk of them employ 
less than 200 labourers. The Mvsore government has crenerallv fostered the 


the commencement of the Pykara, there were eight textile mills, ^ all of 
which soon closed down their steam or oil engine plants and changed over 
to the government hydro-electric supply. By 1940, 33 mills were connected 
to the Pykara system and 4 more were under construction. Many existing 
mills increased their power demands. ^But for the availability of cheap 
hydro-electric power, there would not have been such a rapid development in 
industrial load. Further, the government policy regarding loans for conversion 
and construction, which enabled monej?" to be advanced to both old and new 
mills for the purchase of the electrical equipment and machinery, was also 
responsible for the large and rapid increase in the number of mills erected. 
The low rates for power with the guaranteed maximum charge of 0*66 anna per 
unit, the security of supply and the service features of the government power 
system, all make for an appreciated supply and rapidly growing demand. ’ ® 
Much of the success ot the Pykara is certainly due to the grand commercial 
policy adopted by the Madras government under the guidance of Major Sir 
Henry Howard. The availability of vegetable and mineral raw materials in 
the neighbourhood of Pykara has also been responsible for its growth. The 

^ Since writing this, I understand from Major Sir Henry Howard that a scheme has already 
been sanctioned to link the power systems of Madras and Travancore. 

s AdiBmiBtration Beport for the Blectricity Dept., Madras, 103748,. p. 4. , , 
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extensions planned to come into existence as late as 1947, had to be 
effected within 5 years of its inception. Many new textile mills were started 
in the vicinity of Coimbatore, which today has consequently become the 
Manchester of South India. The use of electricity for lift irrigation is a 
healthy departure from the time-worn methods, which once for all explodes 
the theory that the peasantry in India is averse to the introduction of any 
scientific improvements in agriculture. In 1933-34, in Coimbatore there were 
only eight agriculturist consumers connecting 61 h.p., but by 1937-38, their 
numbers had increased to 970 and they connected about 6,000 h.p. By 
1940-41 there were as many as 2,200 agricultural pumps using Pykara 
power! Again, the development of power at Mettur saw the growth of a 
textile mill and an electro-chemical factory at Mettur itself and the develop- 
ment of cement works at Dalmia Nagar. The Mettur project also has been 
a profitable concern yielding more than 5% on capital outlay within the 
first four years of its origin. 

Pallivasal power has contributed very largely to the mdiistrialization of 
Travancore. Power is being used for several industrial purposes like the 
aluminium factory, textile mills, tea factories, the ceramic factory, Cochin 
harbour works, etc. and for agricultural purposes like the dewatering of the 
Kuttanad region. On a capital outlay of more than 150 lakhs the net profit 
has been less than 2 lakhs. The yield has thus been much less than that of 
Pykara or Mettur, but in a few years, there is every prospect of the profits 
mounting up. 

Mi‘. G. Sundaram estimates that Madras has a minimum of 250,000 kW 
of power which under favourable circumstances can go up to nearly 500,000. 
Mysore has another 200,000 kW and Travancore another 100,000 kW. South 
India has thus a potential total of more than 750,000 kW. 

At one time, S. India which had neither coal nor oil was condemned as 
the one province which had no hopes of industrialization, but the rapid develop- 
ment of water power has, however, opened up a vista of possibilities, thanks to 
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mn of industrial progress. This war is the golden opportunity for our develoj)- 
ment and let us hope that it will not be thrown away but utilized to the fullest 
extent by all the industries, by so organizing and developing themselves that 
they will be able to hold their own, in the cut-throat competition that is bound 
to be the most significant feature of the post-war economic depression.® 


VILLAGES AND' TOWNS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Peofessoe, De. P. K. Aohaeya, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

H It is intended to show from an analysis of the details concerning villages 
and towns described in the standard architectural text, the Mammdra-Vastu- 
4astra,^ that India has knovTO the art of living here on earth, well and happily, 
and that she ignored no aspect of life in building up a civihzation that has 
endured for some three thousand years. 

The villages are classified under eight plans indicated by their titles. 
They are called Dandaha, 8arvatobJiadra, Nandydvarta, Padmaha, Svastika, 
Praatara, Kdrmuha, and Ohaturmukha, the plan being based on the layout 
A. or general shape of the settlement.^ The town {nagara), which is stated to 
be especially associated with the king or his representative ruler, that is, which 
; serves as the administrative headquarter or the seat of government,® varies 
in accordance with its importance and size and the rank of the ruler residing 
! therein. Thus with regard to town-planning the bases of classification are 

; manifold. As busmess centre towns are called Bdjadhdm, Nagara, Pura, 

Nagarl, Kheta, Kkarvata, Kubjaka, and Pattana.^ The town unit iutended to 
^ serve as defensive fortress is divided into another eight groups known as 
; ^ibira, Vdhin^mukha, 8thdntya, Droyaka, 8athvid7ia or Vardhaha, Kohka, 
‘ Nigarm, and 8kandMvdra.^ As military bases the town unit is distinguished 
\ as Oiridurga (hill fort), Vanadurga (forest fort), Jaladurga (water fort), Satha- 

i durga (chariot fort), Devadurga (mvineible divine fort), Pankadurga (marshy 
fort) and Miiradiirga (mixed fort). 


® This paper is adapted from the dissertation submitted by Mr, V, P. K. Nair to the 
■' University of Madras for the Diploma in Geography Examination. All the maps have been 
drawn by him. 

1 As published by'the Oxford University Press, 1934, Vol. Ill (Text), Vol. IV (Translation), 
VoL V (Illustrative Plates). 

» Manasara, Chap. IX, X-i, compare Evaih ohashtavidhaihgramam tat-tad-rupena Sanjhitam. 

8 Bhupatmam chapi sarvesham aatragrahyadi-kramat vakshye samk^iripya nagarasya 
^ tu lakshmanam (Manasara, X, 1-2). The royal order is divided into nine classes comprising 
Ohakravartin, maharaja or adhirija, narendra or mahendra, parshpka, pat^adhara, mapd^le^a, 
paltabhSj, prSharaka, and astragrlMA (M. XU, 

I * Minasira, X, 37-40. 

jV * 40-42. ’ ^ 
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According to tMs standard text there is not much ditterence between a 
village, a town, and a fort. All are fortified places intended for the residence 
of people of various callings and temperament. A tovni is the extension of a 
viUage. A fort is but a town principally meant to serve as a military camp 
for the defence. Thus there is no fundamental difference of the rural and the 
urban population of the modern time. The amenities of life have been almost 
impartially distributed as is clear from the details supplied in the text and 
illustrated in the Plates 

The Dandaha (lit. stick, staff) derives its title from its straight rectangular 
plan. Like most of the plans it is surrounded by the ditch and rampart. 
Within, it is divided into eight main blocks by three loads running from north 
to south, one street from east to west bisects the whole area. There is another 
broad road running along the surrounding rampart. Roads are furnished 
with foot-path on one side. There are temples of 6iva and Vishnu for public 
worship. The block assigned to the Brahmans are further divided into 
five quarters by smaller streets or lanes. People of other castes are housed 


^ ArcMtecture of MaixasHra, VoL V, Plates XV-XXV. 
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modem congested town. As in the three previous so also here allotment 
, has been made for the royal residence and quarters for the king’s ministers 
and his offices in addition to the general population of various castes and pro- 
fessions and faith. Here each of the four wings has its own roads and lanes, 
its common halls, parks and tanks. Anahilapattana, the old capital of 
Guzerat, was built according to this plan.^ 

The Prastara (lit. expanded) plan is like the Nandyavarta, a rectangular 
one divided by sixteen broad roads into some thirty-six blocks. It also contains 
the royal palace in addition to the usual quarters for the inhabitants of various 
categories. 

The Kdrmuka (bow-shaped) plan justifies its title by its half-circle out- 
line which is divided into four triangular blocks by three arrow-like broad 
roads which are crossed by three other semicircular roads and one straight 
road running east to west as the diameter of the half-circle. It looks charming 
% and admirably suits a river- or seaside situation. In conformity with its 
situation it is a commercial place and its population are mostly business men 
and it has allotted prominent places for markets and godowns, and police. 
Public temples are placed at the central quarters easily accessible from all the 
twenty-eight quarters. 

The Chaturmulcha (lit. having four faces) is a very beautiful rectangular 
plan. The four roads running sidewise from tlie middle of a side of the main 
rectangle and terminating at the middle of its right and left sides form another 
parallelogram. The main four roads from the middle of the sides of the 
main rectangle meet at the side of the central plot which is allotted for the 
residence of the Brahmans, the priests and the main temple. There are 
twelve other main roads, which together with the other eight roads have formed 
some forty-eight quarters that have been allotted for the usual purposes 
including the royal residence. 

Of the town units Rd^adlmm (lit. the city with the king’s palace in it) 
/ would be a suitable designation for several of the vilage schemes wherein a 
royal residence has been included. This common epithet applicable to all 
the towns and several of the villages is, however, distinguished in accordance 
with the rank of the royalty, which is divided into nine categories, whose 
residence is the most distinguishing feature of the settlement. In outline 
the special plan elaborated under the title Edjadhdm corresponds in many 
^ respects to the village scheme called Ohaturmukha, Thus the four main roads 
J running from the middle of the four sides of the rectangular plan terminate, 
not by crossing each other as is the case in some other plans, but at the middle 
of the four sides of the central rectangle in the centre of which is built the 
main temple surrounded by public parks. Another rectangle surrounding 
the central one contains at the four corners, covering the central rectangle, 
^ the royal palace in the North-west, quarters for royal priests and State officials 


^ HemEfccliandra in ins Sanskyita BvyaSraya (1. describes it in detail. 
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in tlio Sontli-wostj BrahniSbiis in th-O Soutli-ociist and tli6 public lialls in tiio Nortli” 
east. The miinediately outer quarters of this large rectangle are allotted to 
people of royal blood and Eshatriyas, ministers, nobles, Vaisyas (traders), 
markets and physicians. Beyond these are the quarters for guest-houses 
{sdUfO/), schools, colleges, police, weavers, tailors, servants (sudras), washer- 
men, milkmen, oilmen, weapon-makers, recreation grounds, public tanks. 
Behind working classes, are placed at the rear side fishermen, hunters, black- 
smiths and others. Barracks for soldiers and guards are allotted to the 
boundary lines against the surrounding rampart beyond which is the usual 
ditch. There are more than twenty-four main roads and some sixty quarters 
referred to in the Bajadhdnl plan. 

The next three town-units known as nagara, nagarl, andj^wa are basically 
the same. The title 'nagara’ is associated with towns with masculine epithets, 
such as, Rama-nagara, and 'nagari" with those bearing feminine designation, 
such as Kasi-nagarL These units may or may not be the administrative head- 
quarters together with the royal court. Similarly Pura implying " residence’, 
such as Lava-pura (modern Lahore), may be a commercial and residential city 
without a special significance. 

The Khtta is a special plan with a distinct geography and features. As 
the title Rani-kheta of the Almora district shows such towns are hill-stations 
built at the tope, valley or bottom of a hill. Although it may be built in any 
shape according to available space, the one illustrated in the text looks almost 
like the Kdrmuka plan built facing a river or sea, with this difference that the 
half circumference of a circle is divided into five sides of a half decagon. But 
the arrow-shaped three main roads and three covering roads divide the whole 
area in the same way into some fifteen blocks wherein the quarters of the 
usual population are allotted. 

The epithet of the next plan, Kliarvata (lit. dwarfed) is no longer in the 
original form available but the titles like Khurja in United Provinces, 
Khajuraho and others appear to be its derivatives. The plan illustrated is a 
circular one originating from a central temple, as London has grown surround- 
ing the St. Paul’s Cathedral. It has eight diagonal roads terminating at the 
circumference of the central circle and four main circular roads. There are thus 
twenty-two blocks in addition to the central circle where the public temple 
and surrounding open parks are built. When it is built in a forest there need 
be no provision for the ditch, the rami>art alone serving the purpose of defence. 

The Kubjaha plan is bodily illustrated by the remains of the old city of 
Kanya-Kubja, the modem Kanouj in the United Provinces. It is an ordinary 
rectangular plan, with the hump originating from a central half-circle in the 
shape of the Kheta plan. It is a royal city with the king’s palace, courts, 
and all other appurtenances (appendices). As illustrated, there are some 
sixteen main roads and some thirty-two main blocks allotted to various tisual 
rposes. ' 

Of the military camps known as ^ibira, VdMnlimdcha, Dronaica, Vardhaha, 
Nigama and SkandJidvara^ one water-forf - a Dronaka fortress, and a 
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the accompanying plates. The water-fort is an island triangukr in sliajpe and 
is coimectod with one or more harbours, containing some twenty-four blocks 
surrounding a central circular one. Much attention is devoted to a scientific 
disposition of soldiers and guards. 

The Dronaha fortress is a quadrangle with two unequal sides. It is 
connected with harbours and vsewers as purely military camps but contains a 
civil population and also the king’s palace. 

Sibira is a rectangular military camj). It also contains the king’s tent 
at the centre. It is divided into four rectangles, one containing the 
other. Special attention is devoted for the protection of the king who appears 
to have been the commander-in-chief of the army. Allotment of quarters 
for soldiers and barracks signifies its military feature. 

The brief outline as given above and the plates of the villages and towns 
as enclosed will permit the inference of a common feature for all these settle- 
ments. 'Each village or town is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. 
This rampart in case of a fortified town is at least twelve cubits (eighteen feet) 
in height and its thickness at tlio base is at least six cubits (nine feet). Beyond 
this wall there is generally a ditch broad and deen enough to cause serious 
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as the architecture of the Boman architect Vitruvius of approximately 25 B.C. 
The editio priweps of Vitruvius’s treatise was first printed at Borne in or 
about 1486 A.D. The unique position of this treatise is clear from the fact 
that since its first appearance in the fifteenth century there have been till 
1807 forty-two editions of the work, seventeen editions being in Latin, eleven 
in Italian, two in Spanish, six in Erench, four in German and two in English. 
Thus the European architecture which developed in various countries since 
the fifteenth century was largely influenced by this treatise. In its present 
complete form the Mdnasara was first published in 1934, although in 1834 it 
was quoted by Bam Baz in his Essay on Indian Architecture. In Appendix I 
of the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture some two hundred archi- 
tectural texts have been referred to, most of which appear to have been 
indebted to the standard text Mdnasara.'^ And in Chapters II and III of the 
writer’s Indian Architecture 2 direct quotations from this text by several 
popular architectural treatises and direct influence upon general Sanslirit 
literature dealing with architectural matters have been elaborated. Thus 
although it had not so many regular editions as Vitruvius is honoured with 
the influence of Mdnasara in shaping the Indian architecture, since at least 
the first century of the Christian era, cannot be denied.® But, on the other 
hand, as we wiU show later on, the prescriptions of Mdnasara reflect the condi- 
tion ofvillage scheme obtained during the period of Mohenjodaro (B.C. 3250- 
2750), of the Vedas (B.C. 2500-1000), of the Epics (B.C. 1000-500 A.D.) 
including the Buddhist (B.C. 500-300 A.D.) and the Puranas (300-1200 A.D.). 

The present Mohenjodaro area is ‘a long narrow strip of land between 
the main river (Indus) bed and the Western ISTara loof. There are stated 
to have been several cities, one being superimposed upon the other. The 
remains of the uppermost city were hid by the mounds. The actual area 
covered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 acres. Originally, the 
site of Mohenjodaro must have been much more extensive than it is today 
and have formed a more closely connected whole’. 

In the extant layout ‘there is a main road, designated by the excavator 
as East street, which runs across the site from east to west. There is another 
long street, but less important as the thoroughfare of the city, which crosses 
East street at right angles and thus runs from north to south and is designated 
as Krst street. From these two long streets as weU as from the short sections 
of others disclosed in other parts of the site, it is evident that the city was 
intersected by long streets or approximately straight thoroughfares mainly 
oriented north to south or east to west. The main thoroughfares are all 
, below th^ level of the buildings erected alongside of them’. The extent of 
. ground covered by this oity at successive periods is not definitely known, 

’ but it is clear that once it must have extended well beyond the existing limits. 
^ir John Marshall asserts that ‘the city must have been surrounded by walls ’. 

^ DicMoiiary of HiMu AroMteotee, p|). 749-804* 

.2 Pp. 89-109, 110-133 (Position of the Manasara in Literature), 
lyi } IhU., Chap. V, pp, 100-198. , 
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The layout of the whole city of any of these periods or strata is thus 
missing from the account of Sir John Marshall and others. A picture may, 
however, be reconstructed by joining up the various sections or areas as 
described by them. The city would thus look of irregular shape, like the 
Dronalca fortress of the Mdnasara's plans, the longer side in some eases being 
from north to south, and in others from east to west. The streets and lanes, 
however, are nearly straight. By the intersections of these the city is divided 
into different blocks. The central part appears to have been occupied by some 
public building or the great Bath. Each block contained a number of buildings 
for the residence of the people of the same profession as the quarters of the 
washermen indicate. There appears to have been an extensive arrangement 
for drainage — a peculiarity which is strongly emphasized in the Mdnasdra 
and other 8ilpa-sdstra$» The general city plan, including even the irregularity 
of sides, will also correspond to some of the plans elaborately described in the 
Architecture of Mdnasdra 

No such remains of the Vedic villages and towns have been yet discovered. 
But from the references like Pura-bhit (destroyer of cities) tlie existence of 
some kind of town is clear. Besides, mention is made of ‘a sovereign who, 
exercising no oppression, sits down in this substantial and elegant hall built 
with a thousand jiillars’ and of residential houses with such pillars as are said 
to be vast, comprehensive and thousand-doored. 2 Mitra and Varuna are 
represented as occupying a great palace with a thousand pillars and a thousand 
gates, s References to such extensive structures will also indicate the exis- 
tence of big cities. 

^The view of Zimmer and others after him {Vedic Index of Macdonell 
and Keith, I, 538-540), that Vedic India knows of nothing more solid and 
complex than the hamlet, like the early Germans and Slavs who had no castle- 
structures and town -life, is an extreme one; for it is now realized as a basic 
fact that the Vedic Indians, like Iranians, Hellenes, and Italians, were super- 
imposed upon an earlier civilization Thus it becomes quite 

reasonable to find in urvl, Satabhujl, asmamayl and dyaslpurs the massive, 

extensive, hundred-walled, stone-built and iron-protected forts. It is un- 
necessary to assume forced explanations to discover in them mysteries of 
myths and fancies of metaphors.* The archaeological remains discovered at 
Mohenjodaro and other places should corroborate this view. 

In the great Epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, the layout 
of big cities has been fully described, 

‘ The great city of Ayodhya built on the banks of the Sarayu was twelve 
Yojanas (96 miles) in length and nine Yojanas (72 miles) in breadth, the 

houses of which stood in triple and long extended rows the streets 

and lanes were scientifically disposed, and the principal streets w^ell-watered- 
It was filled wdth merchants of various descriptions, and adorned with 

1 AxcMtecture of Msnasara, VoL IV, Chaps. IX, X, pp. 63*-98. 

2 Wilson’s Rigveda, II, ai3, 179; compare B.V., II, 41, 0; V, 62, 6; VII, 88, 5. 

» A.V. 12; ix, 3, 



^ BfeiSyia^a, I, 5. 5-17, 

« Ho. 13, pp. m, 176, 

® Mahiibhlirato, XV. 16. 3j tbo king left Haatkiaptir by a Mgh gate, ., 

* ICfob. reooiumenda six squares but Mmayapa {XI. 48, 19) meaMonsXour ouly. 
« Mbb,, 1. 2a, 36'j B&maya^a, VI. 112. 12.. 

I® (Varalia,p. S2, 5), RSofiyaiSta {¥1. 93. 7) 

Mfidioblm-katika). ■ 


abundance of jewels; difficult of access, filled with spacious bouses, beautiful 
with gardens, and groves of mango trees, surrounded by a deep and impassable 
moat, and completely furnished with arms. It was ornamented with stately 
gates and porticos, and constantly guarded by archers. . . . Ayodhya thus 
fortified by gates and firmly barred, was adorned with areas disposed in regular 
order, and abounding with a variety of warlike weapons and with artifices 
of every kind, charioteers, cmnom (dataghni, capable of killing a hundred at 
a time), crowded with elephants and horses. It was beautified with temples, 
gardens, bathing tanks and spacious buildings full of inhabitants. It was 
embellished with magnifieent palaces, the domes of which resembled the tops 
of mountains. The houses therein formed one continued row, of equal height, 
resounding with the delightful, music of tabor, the flute and the harp.’ i Such 
copious description of numerous other cities is available in this earlier Epic. 

The later Ejnc, Malidbhdrata, also supplies descriptions of some hundreds 
of cities. Mr. Hopkins ^ who has made a special study of the Epics and the 
Pufdmas specially in respect of the town-plan has made a masterly summary 
which may be quoted with a great advantage. We may examine the general 

plan of a Hindu city It had high, perhaps concentric, walls 

about it, in which were watch-towers. Massive gates, strong doors ^ protected 
chiefly by a wide bridge moat, the latter filled with crocodiles and armed with 
palings, guarded the walls. The store-house was built near the rampart. 
The city was laid out in several squares.^ The streets were lighted with 
torches.® The traders and king’s court made this town their residence. The 
farmers lived in the country, each district guarded if not by a tower modelled 
on the great city, at least by a fort of some kind. Out of such fort grew the 
town. Round the town as round the village was the common land to some 
distance, later converted into public gardens, as we see in the Mudrd- 
rdkshasa. The city gates ranged in number from four to eleven and were 
guarded by squads of men and single wardens,® Door-keepers guarded the 
courts of the palace as well as the city gates. 

' In the city special palaces existed for the king, the princes, the chief 
priests, ministers, and military officers. Besides these and humble dwellings, 
the larger houses being divided into various courts (as the Vasantasena’s 
mansion referred to in the Mrichchha-katika having seven courts each with a 
gate house), there were various assembly halls, dancing halls, liquor-saloons, 
gambling halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small traders with gold- 
smith’s shops and the work places of other artisans. The arsenal appears to 
have been not far from the king’s apartments. Pleasure-parks abounded. 
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The royal palace appears always to have had its dancing hall attached/ The 
above descriiitions from the JEpics which were the source of the classical liter- 
ature tally with those quoted from the architectural standard text of Mdnasara 
which also corroborate the picture of villages and towns of the Buddhist 
period drawn by Rhys Davids from the canonical works and the Jdtahas,^ 

^In the Buddha’s time and in that portion of northern India where the 
Buddhist influence was most early felt . . . the arrangements of villages/ 
says Rhys Davids, ‘were practically similar. We nowhere hear of isolated 
houses. The houses were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow 
lanes. Immediately adjoining was the sacred grove of trees of the primeval 

forest Beyond this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually 

rice field. Villages are described as uniting of their own accord to build 
mote-hills, and rest-houses, and reservoirs, to mend the roads between their 
owm and adjacent villages and to lay out parks.^ 2 

Regarding town-plans ‘we are told of lofty walls, ramparts with but- 
tresses and w^atch-towers ; the whole surrounded by a moat or even a double 
moat, one of water and one of mud. But we are nowhere told of the length 
of the fortifications or of the extent of the space they enclosed. It would 
seem that we have to think not so much of a large walled city as of a fort 

surrouii^ed by a number of suburbs From the frequent mention 

of the windows of the great houses ojiening directly on to the streets or squares 
it would appear that it was not the custom to have them surrounded by any 
private grounds ; there were, however, no doubt, enclosed spaces behind the 
front of the houses, which latter abutted on the streets.’ ^ 

The extant and the exact measurement of some plans are, however, 
available. The fortress, Girivraja, four and a half miles in circumference, is 
said to have been built by Maha-Govinda, the architect. Bimbisara is stated 
to have built the capital city of Raj agriha which was three miles in circum- 
ference. ‘The stone walls of Girivraja are the oldest extant buildings in 
India.’ Mention is also made of the cities of Ayodhya, Baranasi, Kampilla, 
Kosambi, Madhura, Mithila, Sagala, Saketa, ^ravasti, Ujjayini, Ve^ali and 
others.^ 

These traditions of the highly conservative Indo-Aryan community 
continues today despite several cultural onslaughts since the fifth century 
before Christ. The class-wise distribution of quarters in our present villages 
and towns still continues ; the surrounding ditches have disappeared but their 
mark is represented in many old settlements by the dry drains, and the remains 
of old ramparts can still be seen in many instances. 

Certain details specifically mentioned in the Epic and Buddhist accounts 
deserve special notice. It is stated that ‘houses were never built in isolation’. 
This indicates the fundamental nature of Aryan culture; the Aryans unlike 


^ See for details the writer’s Indian Architecture, II, pp. 9-16. 

® Buddhist India, pp. 42, 45, 49; compare Jataka, I, 199. 

® Buddhist India, pp. 64-65. 

^ Vimanavatthu, Commentary, p. 82 ; see writer’s Hindu AroMteoture, p. 9, note 2. 
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tile non- Aryans were characteristically social beings; they could never and 
nowhere live singly and alone. It is only the primitives who were grossly 
selfish and abnormally cruel and callous. Thus a primitive man would not 
care even for his own children; in this respect he is lower than an anhna.l which 
has an instinctive sympathy for its helpless ojBfsprings. It is, therefore, that 
while the animals move in herds by instinctive impulse for society, the 
primitives shun the society deliberately. The Indo- Aryans, on the other 
hand, were social beings by nature and moved in a company not like the 
animals in herd but in an organized form when they left their original home 
in search of better climate and soil. This fact should explain why the houses 
for Aryan residence were never built in isolation. 

It is therefore but natural that ‘villagers united of their own accord’ 
to build mote-hffls for their safety and security, rest-houses for guests, reser- 
voirs for common use and benefit, and to mend public roads and lay out 
common parks for the comfort and convenience of the whole society. 

^ Similarly, the ‘watering of the roads’ and ‘ providing street-lights’ would 
indicate clearly a state of civic sense which is lacking even today in many 
settlements. Both in viUage schemes and town-plans the drainage system 
and the orientation of residences to get the maximum benefit of the sun and 
the wmd have been emphasized: the hygienic value of these matters in con- 
nection with vfilages and towns can hardly be overestimated. In such thickly 
populated areas the benefit of straight roads for free ventilation of air and 
sun is obvious. The device of having foot-paths and shops on one side of 
thickly populated roads and keeping the other side open and free of conges- 
tion is a highly scientific one, and may be imitated wherever feasible with 
great benefit even at modem cities. The houses of uniform height in the 
same locality provide equal facilities and advantages for the whole population 
in addition to satisfying the aesthetic need of a civilized community The 
most natural and mutually convenient practice of housing people of the same 
profession and equal economic level in the same quarter or block is not only 
hom^^en^us but also preventive of inevitable clash and disharmony. 

Havel who studied Indian civilization in close quarter for a lifetime 

Sdifn 1 ^ based upon the 

motrnltrr^ “/i ""“*’•••• Probably be a revelation to 

modern aichitects to know how scientificafiy the problems of town-planning 

are treated in these ancient Indian architectural treatises. Beneath a great 

wftiTor™’ I ^ P”" superstition, there is a 

knowledge which should 

appeal to the mind of the European expert/ i 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON HINDI LITERATURE 


PfiOF. Lalita Peasad Stoul 


Hindi literature came into existence as early as about tlie eighth century 
A.D. and it goes without saying that Hindi language as such must have come 
into existence much earlier. On the basis of some couplets of the Siddhas 
discovered in Nepal and on some other cogent evidence K. P. Jayaswal has 
fixed the date of Hindi, developed as an indepezrdent language, as the sixth 
century A.D.^ After a thorough scientific analysis now the linguists are 
almost unanimous that in the said couplets it was the early form of Hindi 
evolved from the Apabhram^ stage. 

If we look at this vast literature of twelve hundred years, produced in 
the vast area of Hindi-speaking people, which extends from the borders of 
Western Bengal to the eastern fringe of the Punjab and from the Tarai of 
the Himalayas up to the upper boundaries of the Vindhyas (covering the 
modern provinces of Bihar, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, North- 
western Province, Rajputana, Malwa, Central Provinces, Central India Agency 
and greater part of Eastern India Agency States and parts of Chota Nagpur), 
it will not be difficult to see that the intellectual contribution of the people 
inhabiting them has been quite in keeping with the standard of the rich 
heritage of its past. 

The true estimate of a literature is made primarily on the basis of its 
quality; and of course the quantity and variety also do eouizt. The literature 
of each country has its own plan of development according to the cultural 
and social background in which it has to grow and thrive ; and yet there are 
certain universal laws that control generally the intellectual working of man 
as much as his physical or the spiritual. This is the basis on which the genuine 
greatness of a literature is tested. 

In spite of the racial and national differences, which have separated 
one group of man from the other, there are certain common aspects which 
entitle men to be called human beings ; and such elements find their expression 
in the fundamental emotions of love and fear, anger and hatred, pathos and 
laughter. Primitive or civilized human life has been nothing but a chain of 
experiences of the above emotions through its various activities; and literature 
is a record of the same. 


Now, if we carefully go through the whole of Hindi literature, we find it 
fulfilling all the demands of a great literature. In antiquity it has a unique 
position of its own as .compared with the literatures of any other modem 
Indian language; and in vastness, variety, and bulk it is incomparable. Hindi 


^ See Ms address as President of the First Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sanunilanoe. 
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being the mother tongue of a large number of people had, of course, many 
advantages over other sister languages. We know how important a r61e 
tradition plays in preparing the congenial atmosphere for the intellectual 
working of man without which no great achievement in this direction is 
possible. And Hindi, being the language of an area i of the greatest and 
perhaps the most glorious of literary, cultural, and social traditions, had the 
ground already prepared to receive the marvellous intellectual contribution of 
its genius, endowed with the sacred mission of unfading brilliance and appeal 
One of the most remarkable factors in the creation and growth of Hindi litera- 
ture is that almost from the very inception it has had the advantage of being 
created by those who were inspired thinkers, and who came with some divine 
mission to deliver to the suffering humanity. They did create immortal 
pieces of art planned on the most scientific basis, but none of them was an 
effort towards ‘art for art’s sake’: rather upon them art had dawned itself 
to reveal the divine message of redemption and to flood the world with the 
light of knowledge, and dispel darkness. They offered solutions to the eternal 
questions of humanity, which are to be solved over and over again and vet 
they remain unsolved. 


Surdas, one of the greatest singers ever born — sitting at the "Shre 
temple as its chief singer— composed thousands of ‘Padas’ devoted 
worship of his deity-‘B5la Krishna’. In his Sursagar he has narra 
story of Bhagavat Pnrava in general. But the tenth skandha, whicl 
iggest and the best, is devoted entirely to describing the most capt 
pranks of the child Krishpa and the other important portion of the 
genera y known as the ‘Bhramar Geeta’, describes the VimJia of th( 
separated from Sri Krishna after he had gone to Mathura. The first i 
gives the most vivid description of a child, speciaUy of his physical and 
tendencies and activities. The fondness of the parents for the child a 
evei vigilant care and anxiety of the loving mother with which she ter 
child are the topics very ably dealt with by this born-blind great singer 
uoto of uiifailmg appeal under] vinof 
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iftwcT ’ll: ^ »fil ^5fi: I 

(2) ^ I 

WK *frt¥ ^ TJtWef ^ ^’t fl 

^’ifw ^ €1: % % wfl: i 

lir?cT ^’Icr *gWT%Sr ^WcT siTf3R ’ft ^ || 

^1=^ ^ fiRfRcT trfsr trf% sr jtost i 
^ 5^n? 

W ’fft ^WSR ^ II 

The innocent efforts of the baby to tease his mother Yashoda have been 
^ well portrayed : 

^'1*1 ^ Trt’f sf w I 

ftcTT Sfsg WT^ ^ ’f !5nrc WI fl 

^ 'Erf? if? sR^ci iifsrx % % srn? i 

^ ^ ITS m ^ WrtjFt: ^RTS €t tir n etc. etc. 

^ That ever-present imitative faculty inborn in an intelligent child with 

L its fun and joy has found its due expression in the vision of tlie poet; and 
with his superb artistic scenes he has chosen the occasion of 'taking the meal’ 
to reveal it in verses : 

Wef If finaieT ^*RT§cI M 


’iTSsr i3Tor srrwer if na ^ iPiit i etc. 

That the indignation of a sensitive child at the teasing remarks of a senior 
brother or elderly companion has ever been the occasion of an innocent 
fun of human life. Even this does not escape the poet’s notice, and he paints 
the scene to remind us of the eternal homeliness of life through ages gone by : 

(1) ^ jftf^ 1T^ felfTif 

TFff^ ^fcT SFTfl if cfff^ l^fl 1^ irif H 
1^ fti % Tf ifi irg i 
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Out of innumerable beautiful 'PoiZas’ of equally high merit it was difficult 
to choose, yet there is hardly any interesting aspect of child-psychology that 
has not been touched by this great singer Surdas. 

Now the question arises whether it was for the mere fancy of the subject 
that the poet chose it or for some higher purpose ? Surdas, being a disciple 
of Vallabhacharya, belongs to the cult of Krishna worshippers in which 
Halfajshna has been accepted as the form of Krishna to be worshipped. One 
of the reasons is that the path of Bhakti primarily aims at purification of the 
eart of the devotee by bringing softer human passions to the utter 
exc Miveness, and thereby it helps him to obtain the supreme path. 

^ The devotion to Balkrish^a was chosen for the reason that the innate 
innocence and purity of a child has an unconscious appeal to the softer and 
nobler emotions of the people. But even to effect this natural reaction, it 
IS necessary that the artist should maintain in his creation the high standard 
of conformity with the highest Natural Order. The very fact, that for the 
last so many centuries the ‘Padas’ sung by the great singer have been 

being's, is enongh to 

bpeak for the magnificent success of the artist. 

Udhava, a chum of Sri Krishna, was the professed champion of Yogamarga, 
md he was sent out by Sri Krishpa to Vrindavana to console the Gopis who wL 

Ele d T separation from their beloved Sri Krishna, 

■ufferil n accepted the onerous duty of bringing peace to the 

■o be^L^r. ^ '^^Sa, which he firmly held 

►o be superior to the Bhakti cult. 

T Bhakti was not a mere cult or 

oS vab! arguments of rare 

nnsuccessM in his mission and he himself 
iot converted to their cult of love and devotion of BJmkti. 

claims no originality. In retelHng what is given in the 
(Oetand timself a much superior position as a successful 

imnbmf ,r J *1.^^ compared to the great author of the Bkagavat. The poignant 
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In his time, sincerity of heart, coupled with that unflinching love and 
devotion, once again expresses itself in its truest colour and wins a very easy 
victory over the mere casuistry of scholarship and pretensions of logic. This 
is the conclusive hit that once again kindles the spark of true light and reassures 
the devotee of the truth that the divine quest is purely a matter of reahzation 
and not of learned arguments or sense perception. 

Apart from the superb philosophic value of this chapter, it has a merit 
of its own as a pure piece of art and poetry. If true art aims at the inter- 
pretation of the genial current of human emotions, and if the Basa is held 
to be the soul of poetry (epw stTfcspi^), then perhaps a brighter 

specimen of art or poetry than this is yet to be created. The dominating 
Rasa in is the ‘Adirasa’. But the display of all the elements of this 
Rasa with such a perfect portrayal in its absolute universal aspect is a rare 
achievement, not only in Hindi literature alone but also in the world literature. 

IV 

Tulsidasa was another bright luminary of Hindi hterature. Vincent Smith 
has paid the most glowing tribute to him when he says that ‘undoubtedly the 
greatest personality of the sixteenth century was Tulsi and not Alibar’. 

This great saint Tulsidasa, the author of Ram-Charitra-Manas and many 
more works of great merit and value, was also a Vaishnava Bhalcta. But 
he was a devotee of Rama the ‘ Maryadapiimshottam’. Sur and Tulsi both 
belonged to the Bhakti cult, and yet there was an important difference of 
outlook between the two. Sur looked upon his deity Sri Krishna as his 
dear friend whereas with Tulsi Rama was his master and the protector. This 
material difference of outlook was very vital. According to bim poetry was 
merely the necessary medium of self-expression. As one of the modern 
poets has rightly said,i ‘Poetry did not garnish Tulsi, rather through the pen 
of this great divine singer poetry got itself garnished.’ He had also a mission 
of his own. In all his voluminous works (except in three) his theme is Rama’s 
life. But he has been exceptionally successful in maintaining a scrupulously 
high standard of ideal morality in painting his character, and yet the graces 
of the muse have not been allowed to be sacrificed or left unattended to even 
in a single place. There is hardly an occasion here to discuss his great works 
in detail. But generally speaking, it can be stated safely that Tulsi’s outlook 
on life was extremely broad and he was the greatest champion of Hindi 
culture. His creed of culture demanded the highest disciplme of the three 
selves (i.e. the physical, the intellectual and the spiritual) and the capacity of 
mutual rmderstanding and sincere tolerance served as the test of the culture 
acquired. All this self-discipline and the quest for peace was not merely for 
the worldly gain. But according to him, they were all the requisite pre- 
parations for a higher life, i.e. the realization of God. 

In delivering his message he was not unmindful of the practical difficulties 
of man, and it was to solve these that he held out in his Rama the most 
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perfect model of all the social relationships that a man is required to fulfil. In 
Sita he painted the most perfect model of the womanhood and the ideals 
thereof. It is marvellous indeed to see this great artist laying the foundation 
of his character in the most exalted imperial background of a royal palace 
and with all the paraphernalia of overfl.owing bounty and richness strewn 
ail over with its unusual lavishness and yet the entire practical life of his 
great character is lived untainted with the slightest touches of aristocracy. 
Thus the artist has achieved his great aim of presenting the life-models 
embodying the highest ideal of a pure and noble life. In order to send his 
message to the suflfering humanity, he chose to sing his divine wisdom in the 
language of the masses, although he was a profound scholar of Sanskrit. 

He was a very great idealist and he gave expression to his idealism 
t rough his ^at hero ESma. By the dint of his superior genius and per- 
sonality Tulsidasa did not allow even for once his art to be sacrificed for his 
e^reme idealism, or the idealism to be sacrificed to maintain the graces'’ 
of art Mere theorizing was genuinely foreign to his temperament as he 
himself says, ^ ^ ^ B » ‘not few 

are efficient to advise others; but those who actuaUy act up to their own 
8 »(lvic 6 aro not many 

He says that Rama was a dutiful son of an iUustrious father to whom 
fulfilment of his promise was sacred; but his affection for his son Rama was 
very great. There sat the step-queen-mother demanding nothing shorter than ' 
the pound of flesh in the unconditional banishment of Rama. Rama broke 
the sad news m the presence of his own mother Kaushalya and sought her 

A- ^P^epared to receive such a rude shock, she maintained 

the perfect digmty of the most affectionate mother, the seniormost queen, 

S a clw^f BnexceUed nobility 

AuLuI ’• understanding. 

^d^aU this 18 achieved m the two brief lines from the pen of this immortal . 

cnSTT, ^ stfiT srx® ^ 

^ ^ sfxsfx^ ^ ^ a 

Su bf Rama that if the order of banishment 

is vour ufotW yo’i need not go; because such 

vmfh ■ course, is a superior authority; but if 

you ^It oC ^nd mother (Kaikeyi) both, then 

Ayocffiya fo^ou ^ hundreds of 

anri f Tl'' r* specimens of his skiU as a great poet 

mbje^ ^ treatment of the 

■ ^ Y 

literal who was also one of the brightest jewels of Hindi 

htera^. In respect of tune he was senior to Sur or Tulsi. In matter of 

I."’-, .'I !■' ^ ''‘->'*'1 , * I " I 1 
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faith and cult he belonged to the School of Ramananda, which prescribed 
the worship of Rama the incarnation of Vishnu. On the basis of the inner 
and outer eYidence, it is undeniable that he belonged to the said school ; but 
in essence, he had very little to do with the faith and practices of that school. 
He calls his God Rama in various names. But in conception, Rama of Kabir 
is not the traditional incarnation of Vishnu. He is the all-pervading Nirguna 


path of Bhakti. It would be a mistake to class him as a Bhakta or a Vaishnava 
of any school. It is well known that Kabir never wrote a line in his own 
hands, nor did he follow any systematic plan of going about to preach his 
^ own doctrines. The numerous disciples who used to assemble round him 

I # from the various parts of the country and used to sing with him almost in a 
chorus spread his message all over the world. A part of preservation was 
also theirs. This being a known fact about the life and work of the poet, 
taking all the various collections of Kabir, all that we can claim is to possess 
mainly his thoughts and also his spirit through some of his typical expressions, 

Kiabir had no pretension of any scholastic background. His was the 
most direct method of acquiring and imparting knowledge, and he prescribed 
f nothing but the path of Sddhana as the surest method of self-realization: 
’# 1 :^ ^ m 

I 1 

^ iPIT fill sft 3|rf 

5TTf¥ ’ttif 8 

In, referring to religions mythologies or in discussing the theological 
I he has erred, and at times the errors are glaring; but when he 
^ discusses the merits or the requisite items of Sddham he gives ample evidence 
of his complete mastery and thorough knowledge of his subject. 

Kabir has also expressed his views on many other problems than ‘ self- 
1 realization His utterances are usually the outcome of his strong common- 

: sense. A precise balance of outlook, brevity, and his appeal to reason 

rather than to emotions are the outstanding characteristics oi^his utterances. 

| '*v Thus in spite of his critical attitude towards the commonest of human failings 
‘ he carried conviction to a very large number of people with the result that his 
utterances became the household words of wisdom and light amongst them. 
The remarkable sincerity and intellectual purity of the sage are noticeable 
in his valuable words. 

A creative art is essentially superior to other types of art. A true creation 

j ' V through the medium of art is the creation of the time spirit that not only 
shapes its age, but also goes to sustain life against the forces of decay and 
corruption. This is the justification to hold that it is true that a literature 
is created by man who is also created by a great literature. 



De. M. L. Eoy CHOUDHtrEY Sastei, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta University 

It is not the place to define what Sufism is and what a Sufi stands for. 
Suffice it to say that Sufism is an attitude of mind towards God and things 
Godly. The Sufis have their own way of thinking, which the orthodox says, 
is not warranted by the law of the Prophet. They were often maligned, 
cursed and persecuted for their free thinking. Still they exist as a powerful 
factor in the community of the Muslims. 

Sufis generally hold independent opinions on many fundamental points 
of Islam. One of these is on the subject of music. Many of the Sufis hold 
that ^ music is lawful. Of this class the most important are the ‘Ohishtis’. 
The ‘Naqshbandi’ order holds that music is unlawful. Sattaria and Qadiriya 
hold that permissibility of audition of music is conditional. Other minor 
orders follow the practices of their preceptors— ‘Pirs’. 

Sufis are classified into three distinctive groups according to time : 

(а) Motaqaddemin— who were mentioned in the Tadhhimtul Awlia 

by Pariduddin Attar — such as Junayd Baghdadi, Abu Bakr 
Shibli, Wars Qarani, Haram bin Hayan, Mansur HaUaj, Khawaja 

Hasan Basri, Dhun-Nun Misri, Fadl bin Aiad, Bayazid Bistami 
and others. 

(б) Motausssetin— who were mentioned by Jami in his Nafhatul Urn— 

such as Ma'inuddin Chishti, Maulana Rumi, Jami, Pariuddin 
Attar and ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani. 

(c) Motaakhyrin— who were mentioned in modern books like Tasaufaur 

Islam by Maulana ‘Abdul Majid Uariabadi — such as Nizamudffin 
Awlia, §‘adl, Hafiz, Imam ‘Abul Qasim Kashri. 

There are innumerable orders of the Sufis who may be classified according 
to the prmciples and practices of the Pirs or according to the country they 
hve m. In India the most important of the Sufi orders are : 

(1) Ohishtia — (a) Nizamia section. 

(6) Sabiri ,, 

(2) Naqshbandia — four Qayyums. 

(3) Qadiria — {a) Bahul Shahi Section. 

(6) Maqim Shahi „ 

I-;;,:;,; .{<5)' Naw Shahi. ' , . ' 

' (d) Husayn 

(e)Mya&Khei 

: Suhrawardia — (a) Jalali Section. 

(6) Makhdumi Section. 

(c) Ism'ail ShaM Section. 

(d) Dawala , , „ 
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(e) Lai SliaM Section. 
(/) Rasul Shahi „ 
(5) Other orders — (a) Uwaysi Section. 

(b) Madari ,, 

(c) Shattari ,, 

(d) Qalandarl ,, 

{e) Malamati, etc.^ 


The following are the principal Sufis who have expressed their opinions 
on music either for or against : AM Nasr Sarraj (one of first writers on Sufism 
in Arabic), Imam Ghazali, Shaikh "Ali bin ^Uthman Hudhwiri (first writer 
of Sufism in Persian), Junayd Baghdadi, Muhammad bin Taher, Shihabuddin 
Suhrawardi, Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddidi Naqshbandi, Khawja Nizamuddin 
Chishti and his followers like Kutubuddin, Fariduddin, Nizamuddin, Salim 
and others. Mohiuddin bin Arabi, Mohsin Fani, Abdur Rahman us Salami 
(author of Kitab us Sama'), Dhun-Nun Misri, Abu Muhammad Jorayri, 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Muslehuddin Sadi and others. 

Imam Ghazali in his two famous books Ihya-ul Vlum wa Din (Revival of 
sciences) and Kimia-i-Sa^adat (Chemistry of happiness) have advanced a 
philosophical background of music. In his chapter on music in Kimia, 
Ghazali has defined music as 'the fire inside the stone’. It comes out when 
it is struck, and it burns the 'whole forest’. Music is like a light emanating 
from inside a mine which is the human heart. It reveals the beauty inside — 
it is ^Tanasub\ Tanasub is the reflection of the beauty of the world. It 
reveals the ^JamaV, ‘Husn' and 'Tanasub^ of the universe— it is the unity of 
the two worlds. Music leads everything to finality. 

Then Imam Ghazali goes on arguing against the view-point of the Mullas. 
He says that Mullas are of two kinds : 

Zaheriin (external), cc-i and 

Bateniin (internal), CTj-dsl 

The former decides things by the external manifestations and the latter by 
what is latent. Accordingly Imam Ghazali, a MuUa, ordinarily thinks in terms 
of the 'material’ (things apparent). Sufi defends music on the grounds that 
it leads to love of God and anything that brings man nearer to God is lawful; 
hence Sufis hold music as lawful. Whereas the Mullas hold that love may 
grow between the same species : a tiger may love a tiger> a sparrow may love 
another sparrow, a man may love another of the same species. As God has 
no species or genus, He is beyond the sphere of love of man. Thus according 
to the Mullas, Sufis mislead themselves and others by pleading love of God 
as the basis and defence of music. They hold that love of God, if it may be 
so called, is to submit to His commands and to surrender to His wiH. In 
Islam the inherent idea is 'surrender’; a Muslim is he who has 'surrendered’. 
Further the Mullas hold that love is a matter of reciprocity which is impossible 


1 TasaufA-IsUm, by Abdul Majid, Azamgarh, p. 45, 
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between man and God. Man feels by five senses but God, being unlimited, is 
beyond the approach and reach of the five human senses which are but limited. 
So the Mullas who are ‘l?aheriin’ condemn music as is understood by the Sufis. 

To this. Imam Ghazali, in his chapter on ‘Ma^thabbaf (love), has given a 
very philosophical yet logical reply. The great Imam says that human heart 
can hardly remain empty; it always craves for association. By nature, it 
wants to associate with things beloved. If the heart is to love, the best love 
must be for the best of the treasures — ^the best treasure is certainly God. If 
man does not love God, he must by nature love something other than God, 
which is of lesser value than God. So according to Imam Ghazali love of God 
is permissible. Further God has said in the Qur'an : 


Yu fiibbo hum o yu Iiibbuna hu. 

‘God loves them and they shall love God.’ ^ ^ ' 

The Prophet has said: 

He has no religion who cannot love God and the Prophet more than 
any of his possessions.’ 

Love has been permitted in the Qur'an as follows: — 

• • • . « j ^ * L:-> 1 j ^JT * J«5 

Qul inkana abaokum wa Abna wa Kum 1 

Wa Akhawanukum i 

‘Love of God is more than the love of parents, children and brothers.’ ; 

Love by and through senses, as is understood by the Mullas (glaheriin), is 
the sensual love— physical love, and the object of love may be changed, trans- 
ferrable and transient. They are objects of the animal world. But beyond 
the five senses, which every animal possesses, there is yet another sense called \ 
the sixth sense which differentiates man from animal. It is through this sense 
that man can soar to the heights from which he can love God, and love of 

God may be best realized through music which reveals the hidden treasures 
inside the heart. 

Ghazali has classified music under three heads : — 

(1) Music as sports which is unlawful because it creates 

disturbance. '‘j 

(2) Music as delight ( olj 1, which has reference only to the joy of 

the heart for the sake of delight only. The green grass, running 
waters, budding flowers, singing birds please the five senses and 
make a naan happy; and they are not unlawful. Why should 
music which pleases the sense of audition be interdicted as 
unlawful? Heasure of the senses is perfectly justified in Islam; 
music is a source of delight of sense, pure and simple. 

k 11 1 i „J r : . . ^ 

I ^ DlwninatJon in Mamio Myatioism, by B, J. Jurji, p. 44. 
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(3) Music is permissible ( ) because the Prophet has set an esample 
by enjoying it himself and, allowing others to enjoy it. 

Imam Ghazali then quoted profusely the practices of the Prophet, specially 
the tradition of ‘A’yesha enjoying the performance of Abyssinian acrobat 
accompanied with music in front of his mosque. He has drawn five con- 
clusions from it, namely : 

(a) (Music) ‘Sports’ may sometimes be enjoyed. 

(b) It may be enjoyed near a mosque. 

(c) It was a kind of request of the Prophet, because He asked ‘A’yesha 

if she would enjoy the acrobat’s performance. 

(d) The example proves that it is lawful to make women and children 

happy by giving them opportunity for enjoyment of sports. 

(e) Finally it was a command of the Prophet. 

Dona kum ya bani arfada babazi mashgul bashed. 

‘Oh the children of Arfad (Abyssinia) ! go on with performance.’ ^ 

So said the Prophet to the Abyssinian. 

Some say that Abyssinians were mere performers of feats of war and 
there is no reference to music. But Ghazali is definite that Abyssinian per- 
formance was accompanied with music, etc., which was a normal custom of 
the Abyssinian acrobats. 

j 

Bazie janghiafi Eaqas wa Sorud buda. 

‘The sport of the fighters was with music and dance.’ * 

In Arabic, the oldest book on Sufism is Kitdbvd Lum^aifit Tasauuf by Abu 
Nasr Sarraj, which has discussed the question of music in Islam. The great 
author was known as Tawosul Foqara‘ (the peacock of the Sufis). Though 
the author has been referred to by famous writers like Fariduddin Attar and 
by Jami, yet his book could not be traced till Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge 
found a manuscript of Kitabvl Lum^ai with Mr. Elis.® He searched for 
another copy'which was found in the British Museum. The learned professor 
compared the two manuscripts and produced a very nice edition of this famous 
ho6k‘Kitdbul Lum‘ai’. 

In the 9th chapter of this book, the author has discussed the question of 
music under the following sub-heads : — 

(a) Varieties of music. 

(b) Diversity of opinions as to its import. 

(c) Melody and audition. 

(d) Audience. 


^ Kimid4-S^a^adatf’pp. 220-221, 

2 Compare Bukhari’s Hadith published from Lahore in 1S41 A«H.» p. 123, 
^ Copied by Ahi»aad bin ?aheri, dated 638 A.H./1284 A,D. 
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(e) Public and individual music. 

{/) Disciples and beginners in the art of music, etc., etc, 

Abu Nasr Sarraj has assigned a very high place to melody and music. 

He has based his defence of music on Hadith : i 

Oj-oll Ij 

Ma ba’ tha Allaho Nabiyan ilia Hasan as Saut. 

‘God has not sent any Prophet but with a melodious voice.’ , 

■1^ * » J" » ^ m ^ 

2iayyeinul Qur'an a be aswatekum. 

‘Beautify the Quran with melody.’ 

ya0- oil L^S JL^^r jlU 1 U 

at0»00‘ 0^00 ■ ■ 

Ma azaixallaho ta’allali le Shay in 
Kama Azana le Nabiyin Hasnas §aut. 

God has not given permission (so strongly) for anything as He has given 
permission to the Prophets for melody.’ 

Then the learned Sufi goes on discussing the different measures of music. 

He quoted the expressions of Sufis like Junayd Baghdadi, Abul Hasan Nuri^ 
Hudhwm and others who enjoyed music. Like Ghazali he supported music T 

even when the common people enjoy them for mere delight ( oiJ ). Abu Nasr 
Sarraj enthusiastically quoted Hadith to show that ‘A’yesha, Abu Bakr, 
Belal and other great Sa!^abis enjoyed music for mere delight as did the Prophet 
on ‘Id days with Daflf. Malik bin Anas, ‘Abduhah bin Ja‘far, ‘AbduUah bin 

Umar,^ Imam Shafi’i have been quoted to justify the recitation of verses and 
poems in melodious voice, 

Abu Nasr Sarraj has classified the audience ( c!«L ) into three groups 
according to their personal capacity : 

(а) uV ^ Mubtadyan and Muridan. (The beginners and the 

disciples.) 

(б) ^ Motawasetin and Siddiqin. (The advanced and the 
purists.) 

(c) ‘Arifin. (The mystics.) 

Fmally the author has advanced very learned arguments both for and 
against music. 

not unla^ul. But it becomes unlawful when it is not done properly it 

Womes Haram’. He insists on three factors which must be'taLn^i’nto 
nous consideration in ffivinsr iuds^ineTit nrv tmiair* « en into 
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(а) Zaman (Time)* 

(б) Makan (Place). 

(c) Ikliwan (Company). 


In times of prayer or in times of taking food, or while engaged in one’s 
duties, one should not enjoy music. 

In a dirty place, in a dark room, in the house of a tyrant, music will 
cause pain instead of pleasure. So it should not he done there. 

Music may be enjoyed only in company of persons who are fit to enjoy it. 
Music should not be enjoyed with a person who is too much engaged in worldly 
affairs; with a person who has no music in his ears or who is unwilling or 
inattentiye — ^because in such company music will produce no effect. Junayd 
Baghdadi says that great restraint must be maintained in the enjoyment of 
music. 

Shaikh 'All bin 'Uthman Hudhwiri in his famous book ^Kashful Mahjub ’ 
(Withdrawal of the Screen) has discussed the question of music in the 25th 
chapter of his book. He has divided the chapter into ten sub-heads and has 
based his arguments in favour of music on the basis oi^Tartir (Science and 
art of recitation) of the Qur^an. 

Abdur Rahman Lahori in his book called Kitdb-us Samd^ has supported 
music and has quoted the following authorities. 

'Ikhwanus ^afa' (Brethren of Purity) is an encyclopedic work in 50 
tractates. There is no particular author of this vast work, but the scholars 
are of opinion that it is a compilation of various authors who formed a 
society for the pursuit of holiness, purity and truth, and established 
amongst themselves a doctrine whereby they hoped to win the approval of 
God, maintaining that the religious law was defiled by ignorance and 
adulterated by errors, and that there was no means of cleansing and purifying 
it exee];)t philosophy, which united the wisdom of faith and the profit of 
research. They held that perfect result would be reached if Greek philosophy 
was combined with Arabic religion. ^ The most important of this group is 
* Abu Solaiman Muhammad bin Ma’shar though Ibn ul Jaidi is claimed by 
some scholars to be the author. I have used the Persian translation by 
Maulana Ahmad, a descendant of Imam Jaffar Sadiq (1304 A.H.). 

IkhwanHs ^afa has discussed music from the Greek standpoint, the word 
Musiqa has been traced to Greek root ‘Maw— meaning ‘Sound’ 

and ‘Saqi’ meaning ‘Knots’. So it is a science of sound and notation (A*). 
Pythagoras has written an excellent book on music (sound). Aristotle’s work 
on sound has been translated into Arabic by various scholars. According to 
Greek conception, sound is primarily connected with the soul and not body. 
But when sound is rendered into rhythm, it establishes connection between the 
soul and body, and music comes out of this combination of soul and body. 
Then it is called 'samd’—OT what is known as audition. 

^ Bef. is to Tarihhul Huhama^ edited by Lippert, 1, p. 83. 
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IJchwanHs Safa tells that audition is the gift of God and the use of the 
gift of God is perfectly justified. 

^ .aSy* ^ 


astronomy and astrophysics. IkhwanUs Safa is enthusiastic on music. 

Abu Sa'id Fadul ullah of Khurrasan— 357 A.H./967 A.D.— heard music 
and invited Sufis to join music with him.i 

Singing was practised in ‘Umar’s tomb by Shaikh Abu’l Fadl Hasan, in 
presence of Abu Sa'id.^ 

Qasharyia at first doubted the permissibility of audition but in the end 
followed it in the house of Abu Sa'id after a long discussion.^ 

Sufis hold, as Nicholson writes, that progress in mystic life becomes 
quicker and easier through music.^ 

Ibn-ul Farid says (Odes): — (440 A.H./1060 A.D.) 

In music I behold my Beloved with all my being; I am riven 
asunder by the struggle of my spirit escaping from the body.’ 

Abu’l Qasim al Baghwi says : — 

‘Music is food for the spirit. When the spirit obtains its food, 
it attains its proper station and turns aside from the government of the 
body; then appears in the listener a commotion and a movement.’ 

Abu ‘Abdillah al Niyaji says : — 

‘Audition starts thought and produces admonition; aU else is 
temptation.’ 

The author of Latayef says ®: — 

xj j JL OJU jrjii 

•iAf jlil .1..^ .V 3I ,J_ f. ^ 


JJU 

^ Sttidtes in IslaiBie Mysticism, p, 3. 

* IhU.f p« 34. 

^ Quoted in B<Mm\ fey Ifeulwa *Abdol BW, p. li 
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In faqir muddat i si sal dar tatte qobba-i nilagnn o jeregumbed i ghardun 
por karwar gardidah o ba-molazimat-i akaber-e rozgar rasidah az bazme 
ne‘yamat-i esban jnra-i-cbashidah. o kheFat-i himmat o ne‘yamat-i in khub 
kfislia.n dar bar kashidab hech kas az taifa-i be sam'a na j'aftah o bama in 
a.s'hglifl.l dashtand agar cbe b‘ad akaber o barkhe-e-amathir be sam'a ham 
budand o lekin inka.r na dashtand o az mashaikhe ma taqaddam ha^'at sayidut 
Taifa o Abn Bakr Shibli o m'aruf karkhi o Seri Saqati o Bayadd o Abu Sa'yid 
Abul Khair o ‘AbduUa da'if o Haji Sharif o ‘azizan-e ke tadhkiratul Awlia 
ma#;ur and o buzurgan-e ke dar tabaqat-ul-asfhia mastur akthar az anha 
saheb-e-sam‘a budand o az mashaikhe motaakhkher Ha^at Shaikh Bariduddin 

0 qadi Hamiduddin o Khwajah Kutubuddin o Shaikh Nizamuddin dar rewayat- 

1 sa^ibah ke az eshan rasidah m'alum shudah ke hama tawajud kardaand o 
raqs farmudah pas-har ke sam'a ra munker bashad o haram goed pas goftah 
bashad ke in hamah awalia irtekab-e-haram kardah bashad ? 0 in sokhan az 
‘adawat bUd, ‘0 man'ada walian faqad barazani bil moharebah' ba Haqt'ala 
barb kardah bashandd 

I, this faqir for thirty years, moved like a compass beneath the blue sky 
and the moving doom and in the service of the great men of the time and I tasted 
bits of grace of their assembly and I put upon myself the cloth of their courage 
and grace of these gentlemen. I have not found any of that assembly to be 
without audition and all were engaged in this (music). Even if any of them did 
not hear music, but he did not prohibit it. And many of the old shaikh, such as 
Ha^at Sayadut Taifa (Junayeed Baghdadi), Abu Bakr Shibli, M'aruf Karkhi, 
Sari Saqati, Bayazid, Abu Sa'yid Abul Khair, 'Abdulla d'aif, Haji Sharif and 
those who have been mentioned in Ta^kiratul Awlia and ipaba-qatulA^a , — 
were men of music of the modem (Shaikhs), Shaikh Eariduddin, Qadi Hamid- 
uddin, Khwaja Qu|ubuddin and Shaikh Ni?amuddin are found, on correct 

authorities, to have enjoyed ecstasy and dance. Those who are prohibitionists 

, '"•'-•1 '' 
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j,u 0,0 uiiiovviuj., say iixiau au uuese awiias (.lovers oi liodj were 
performers of unlawful things. This is something of enmity, for the Prophet 
told, He who has been enemy to the lovers of God, fights with God.’ 

Bedan ko dar istema‘e sarod ikhtelafe foqaha ast. Imam ShaPi o Shamsul 
aemmai serakhsi az foqahae Hanafiah o Shaikh Abu Yazid Bistami o Shaikh 
Ibn-e-‘Arabi qael ba feall and o tafsilash dar mowd‘a ast. Pas iltizam-e- 
shunidan-e-ghena’ bar har murid lazim nist che har kas liyaqat an nadarad, 
o hale an mashrut ast, baehand sharut o yaftah shudnash dar bamah kas 
ghair mumkin, o an shorut in ast: — ^ke daran raghbat ba dmiya o dikhre 
fawahish o tariqe lahwe o mahfil-e-fussaq o majm'ai niswan na bashad o 



SUFIS AHD MUSIC 


Arabi— all these jurists admit its permissibility. You may find the details 

in these places. But it is not necessary for every follower to take to 

audition as his way. How can those who do not deserve it (hear it) ? 
And its permissibility depends on certain conditions. It is impossible to 
get all those conditions in every man. These are the conditions. (The 
hearer) must not have (1) love of material world, (2) not remember evil 
things, (3) not be in the way of bad sports, (4) not be in the company of 
bad men, (5) not be in the assembly of fallen women, (6) not be a man of 
flesh, (7) audition must not be for pretension of spfcituality, (8) its appearance 
shall not be for display of ecstasy, (9) as far as possible, should bo controlled, 
(10) heart will be full of absolute love of God — so that the song will 
make his soul clean. Wonderful are the effects of tunes and notes. 

And if he had collection of all these conditions, for him the music is 
permissible. If his Shaikh (teacher) take the way of music, and ho fulfills 
all the conditions, then the imposition (acceptance) of the way of music 
is better. If all these conditions are not there, music is not justified 
But in this age a collection of all tliese conditions is hardly found. For 
this jurists have opined in favour of non-permissibility. But really tlie 
fact is not that. It is permissible for those who deserve it and prolnbited 
for those who are otherwise. 

Dhun-Nun, the Egyptian says: ^Audition is a divine influence (warid 
uHiaqq) which stirs the heart to seek God : those who listen to it spiritually 
(bahaqq) attain unto God (tahaqaqa), and those who listen to it sensually 
(ba-nafs) fall into heresy (tazandaqa).' This venerable Sufi does not mean 
that 'audition is the cause of attaining unto God, but he means that the auditor 
ought to hear the spiritual reality, not the mere sound, and that the divine 
influence ought to sink into his heart and stir it up. One who in that audition 
follows the truth will experience a revelation whereas one who follows his lower 
soul (nafs) will be veiled and will have recourse to interpretation (ta Vil).^ ^ 

Shibli says: 'Audition is outwardly a temptation (fitnah) and inwardly 
an admonition (ibrah): he who knows the mystic sign (isharah) may lawfully 
hear the admonition; otherwise, he has invited temptation and exposed himself 
to calamity — i.e. audition is calamitous and a source of evil to any one whose 
whole heart is not absorbed in the thought of God/ Abu’ ^Ali Rudbari said, 
in answer to a man who questioned him concerning audition: ‘Would that I 
were rid of it entirely because man is unable to do every thing as it ought to 
be done, and when he fails to do a thing duly he perceives that he has failed 
and wishes to be rid of it altogether. ’ 

Be. the principles of audition, Hud^M is of opinion that no fixed law 
should be laid down for one and all, and that it should be decided by the 


^ latnimio Suiim, by S..Ikbal, jpp. 269470. 
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capacity of the singer and hearer. What is **Ilahi'’ (Divine) for a man of 
pure heart becomes f‘Lahi” (frivolous) for a man of loose morals. As men 
differ in their temperament, permission to enjoy music should be given very 
carefully and cautiously.^ He has divided the hearers (mustami’in) into 
twoclasses: — 

(а) those who hear the spiritual meaning, 

(б) those who hear the material sound. 

Those who hear music and follow the truth ( ) they are justified, and 
those who enjoy the effervescence (oll^ ), they are false ( )*^ 

The whole of this topic has been well illustrated by the story of David 
which runs as follows 

‘God made David His vicegerent and gave him a sweet voice and caused 
his throat to be a melodious pipe so that wild beasts and birds came from 
mountains and plains to hear him, and the water ceased to flow and the birds 
fell from the air. It is related that during a month’s space, the people who 
were gathered round him in the desert ate no food, and the children neither 
wept nor asked for milk, and when the folk departed it was found that many 
had died of the rapture that seized them as they listened to his voice. One 
time, it is said, the toll of the dead amounted to seven hundred maidens and 
twelve thousand old men. Then God, wishing to separate those who listened 
to the voice and followed their temperament from the followers of the truth 
(ahl"i haqq) who listened to the spiritual reality, permitted Iblis to work his 
will and display his wiles. Iblis fashioned a mandoline and a flute and 
took up a station opposite to the place where David was singing. David’s 
audience became divided into two parties: the blest and the damned. 
Those who were destined to damnation lent ear to the music of Iblis while 
those who were destined to felicity remained listening to the voice of David. 
The spiritualists (ahl-i-ma^ni) were conscious of nothing except David’s voice, 
for they saw God alone ; if they heard the Devil’s music, they regarded it as a 
temptation proceeding from God, and if they heard David’s voice, they 
recognized it as being a direction from God; wherefore they abandoned all 
things that are merely subsidiary and saw both right and wrong as they 
really are. When a man has audition of this kind, whatever he hears is lawful 
to him.’ 

Famous Sufi saints like Khawaja Mu‘inuddin Chishti (founder of the 
CJiishtia Cult), Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani (founder of the Qadiriah School), 

i Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi (founder of the Suhrawardi sect) and Shaikh 
Ahmad Sayyid (the founder of the Naqshbandi order) who have large number 
f of followers, have given their opinions of music. 

' In India, the Chishtia is the most famous of all Sufi orders. It was 
introduced into India by Khawaja Mu‘inuddin Chishti born in 1142 A.D. He 
came to India with the army of Sultan Muha»mmad Ghori in 1192 A.D. and 


i lalamic Sufism, S. Ikbal, p. 280; Though Sarda Ikbal has usod Khmful Majkub of Hujwiri, 
ho had not the courtesy to recogiuze it clearly. 
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two years after settled at Ajmir opjiosite to the famous Hindu pilgrimage of 
Piislikar where he left his earthly remains at the ripe age of 96. Of his spiritual 
descendants a large number have been recognized as ‘Cherags' (lights) — such 
as Qutubuddin of Delhi, Pariuddin of Shakarganj, Jalaluddin of Panipath, 
Nizamuddin Awlia of Balkh, Muhammad Sadiq of Gungoh, Shaikh Salim of 
Patehpur. The order is famous for adoption of music as a part of their 
religious system and they think that the nearest cut from men to God is 
through music. They have been branded often as heretics by the orthodox 
for their extremely eclectic and free views. Mzamuddin Awlia, whose real 
name was Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Daniyal al Bukhari, -was one of the 
most notable Muslim saints who is respected even today by the Hindustanis 
irrespective of castes and creeds. His views on music have been expressed in 
his ‘^Patuhat ’ (collection of letters) now embodied in PanJ Ganja Chishtia. He 
says that music is ‘Mobah’. In 8iyar nl Awlia^ it is told that Nizamuddin 
Awlia was once questioned about the propriety of music. He enthusiastically 
supported it and produced some Hadith on this behalf. Mullas refused to 
accept these Hadith, and the saint cursed them with pestilence which visited 
them later on. This is also mentioned in Feriehta, He appointed salaried 
Qawwals to sing in his hamlet. Nizamuddin’s view may be summarized as 
follows: — 

Music by itself is not "h^ram’, but common people may make it 
‘'haram’ by applying it for prohibited things. Por the better class 
people who are in the way of God, it is ‘mobah’: for the Sufis it is 
'Mustahbab’; for the lover of God it is ‘HalaP. A Chishtia upholds 
^the hearing of harmonious sounds moves the heart and kindles the fire 
of love for God’. ^ 

Author of 8iyar ul Awlia says, 'I went and sat in front of a tomb. The 
spiritual musical performances in the congregation were of its highest order 
and the singers and Sufis were excited.’ ^ 

Shaikh Burhan (1462-1562) delighted in music.^ 

Myan Shaikh Mohiuddin Abu Yusuf (1602-1689) enjoyed music and 
even Aurangzeb slackened his rigours of the ban of music against Mm and he 
enjoyed it in spite of the ban.^ 

The Naqshbandi order is against music, but it does not say that music is 
absolutely unlawful. Bahauddin Naqshbandi says : — 


Na in kar mi kunam o na an kar mi kunam 
' I do not do this nor do I do that (neither haram nor halai).’ ^ 

Between the prohibition of Naqshbandi order and the liberty of the 
Chishtia stands the middle course of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi. 


1 Stufism, its saints and shrines, by John A, Sobhan, ibahore, p. 215, 

* p. 315. ® Akhar Akb^mr^ p. 326. 

* Ahmads pn 69. . ' 6 j(mik4*Bama\ p. 21. 
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Shaikh ‘Abdul Qato Jilani, the founder of the Qadiriah sect, in the 6th 
chapter of his book Fathul Ohdib has discussed the question of music. 

The learned Suflin the 2nd chapter of his famous book ‘Awariful M‘mnf 
says that the Qur'an and Hadith should be recited in a melodious voice. : 

Shihabuddin Suhrawardi says that those who oppose music do not know 
the life and actions of the Prophet and of the Sa^abis. As such music should 
not be condemned.^ 

He says in bis ^Awarif^ advising his son in regard to music: — 

Ya Bonaia la tun kereis sama’. 

'0 my son, do not reject music.’ 

Of the Persian Sufis, a large number of them have discussed the subject 
of music, though as a class the Persians are Shi^as, and the Shi^as are generally 
opposed to music. The Persian Sufis are enthusiastic supporters of music. 
Eumi says that the whole universe came out of sound (?!T^ - and to 
this eternal sound, the world will ultimately dissolve. Maulana Rumi says : — 

J JJ oV't 3^0 

fb oW f.X 

Raz pinhan ast andar zir o bam 

Fash agar guyam jahan barham zanam. 

'The mystery is hidden in the subtle and coarse notes. 

If I reveal them, the creation will be dislodged.’ 

Further the Great Maulana Rumi conceived the whole life of a man 
and the musical notes are but the call of the body by the soul. 


Bishnu az nay chun hekayet mikunad 
Waz judai ha shekayet mikunad. 


S'adi says in Bmtan 


Jahan pur sama’ ast o masti o shor, 

O lekin ohebenad dar ay’anie kor. 

'This world is full of music, ecstasy and notations ; but what can a blind 
man look through the mirror ? ’ 

Further the great savant says : — 

j\ jjU. Jj. j\ 


Ihqaqm 8mm\ by *AbduL Bltd, p. 18* 
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Agar az bnrje ma’ni buad sair-e-oo 
Ferisbta fero manad az tair-e-oo. 

"If the musician soars up to the pinnacle of ecstasy, the angel cannot 
follow in pursuit of him/ 

S"adi has drawn beautiful comparison between camel and man who does 
not appreciate music and has condemned the man as something lower than 
animal. 

Appreciation of music by the Persian poets camiot be better expressed 
than by the following words of the great Persian Sufi:— 

J flJj 

Ru-em ba ru-i dilbar o Qawwal dar sarod, 

Dastam badast-e-shahid maqsud dar sama\ 

"The eyes were fixed on my beloved's and the muwsician was cm his 
song; my hand resting on the hand of my love in rapturous song.’ 


DEVAPUTBAi 

By 

Dr. P. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., C.I.B. 


I. Apfellatioh oe Kxr§AisrA Ejhgs 

It is commonly thought that the designation devaputra, "god-son’, applied 
in India to the kings of the Kusana dynasty, was copied from the ancient 
Chinese imperial title, THen4z^, "Son of heaven’. Justification of this view 
cannot be found in any novelty in the very widespread notion of divine descent 
of kings and emperors: even in Homer the kmgs are "Zeus-born’ ; 

nearer to India in. space and much nearer to the Kusanas in time, the title 
ficosr, "god’, was borne by Ptolemy VI in 164-146 B.C., as also by a Parthian 
Arsakes on the Indian border; an earlier Parthian, Mithradates 11, was 
iJcos* another, Mithradates III, was eiTrdrwp, and a third and 

fourth, Phraates II and III, ware Oeorrdrcjp, "god-fathered’, their fathers 
having perhaps been apotheosized; in India every king was dem. The 
justification would be sought in the historical fact that the designation 


^ The* view that dwapu^a was not m iuaitaMon of the Otoese imperial title *Sott of heaven 
but should be understood in its ludiaii mm$> was propounded md discussed in a draft chapter 
on the ‘Kushan Empire* submitted to the Editor 'of. #.e-0wnb,ridge Blstory of India*, VoL II, 
in and it was thence noticed by Prof, de la ValI4e'Poui^in'm'his admirable I/Imh am 
tempa des Mav/ryas (1930, p. 312). In view of the fact that the publication of, the volume has 
not, yet (1944) taken plaoe, and also of M. lAvi’s valuable article discuased below, a further 
timtmeht pf the subject is* her© essayed. 



appears nrst witn tne jvusanas, wnu^t? -- 

of Ctina and -whose empire, when it took shape, was in commimication and 
contact with that Power. A possible faUaciousness in the reason, however, 
appears npon consideration of the historical facts. 

It is possible that the nomadie Yiieh-chih people of the first quarter of the 
second century B.O., when inhabiting Kan-su (between the later Tun-huang 

) still at a distance from 
j scarcely have heard of therh, since it 
(see Wylie, Jourml of the Anthropologiml 


and Kan-chou) had heard of the Chinese, who -were 
their country ; although the Chinese may 
was indirectly, from the Hsiung-nu (see wjm,journm vj 
Institute, III (1874), p. 415, and De Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, 

I, pp. 76-7), that the Chinese court learned of their defeat by the Hsiimg-nu 
in 176 B.C. and (only during the period 140-134 B.C.) of their migration, 
c. 140 B.C., to the west.i But it seems hardly doubtful that both in Kan-su 
and during the earlier part of their sojourn in the west the Hsiung-nu loomedj^,, . 
larger than the Chinese in their minds. Towards the close of the first century ' i 
B.C. a Chinese text {SMh-cM, c. 123, § 98, trans. Hirth, op. cit.) complains of | 
the greater deference sho-wn by the peoples west of Parghana towards the 
Hsiimg-nu, ‘ indeed they were more afraid of the Hsiung-nu than of the Chinese 
ambassadors’. Even in Chinese Turkestan the Hsiung-nu influence was 
during the whole middle half of the first century A.D. superior to that of the j 
Chinese; so that king Hsien of Yarkand, who from 38 to 60 A.D. was ‘master ^ 
of all the States east of the Pamir’ and at times also of Pamir Sakas and of 
Ta-yiian (Parghana), was kno-sra. in neighbouring States as ‘the Shan-yu , this , 
being the Hsiung-nu royal title.2 Among the Hsiung-nu themselves, when j 
they began to break up, there were at one period as many as five rival 
Shan-yu’B. Now the Hsiung-nu Shan-yu was also entitled, we are told,® 
‘Son of heaven’, whether an indigenous notion or borrowed in aneient times 
from the Chinese. If the Kusanas of the first century A.D. had invested 
their rulers competitively with the title ‘Son of the gods’, it would have 
been in opposition to the Hsiung-nu rather than to the Chinese that the 
claim was made. 

II. As AN Indian teem | 

But we should not overlook the fact that devaputra is an Indian term, | 
not invented by, or for, the Kusanas. With the meaning ‘god-son’ it is found s 
in the Ra-Veda.^ In the inscrintions of Bharaut, long prior to the Kusapas, 
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were a class of divinities, distinguished, but not consistently, from the Yaksa's 
and having representatives in most countries, as particularized at length in a 
list contained in the Candragarbha-sutra (see L6vi in B J.F.d’E.-O., V, 
pp. 264-8). 

L6vi, however, who has discussed the term devccputm with citation of 
valuable new materials {Journal Asiatique, CCXSIV (1934), pp. 1-~.21), held 
(p. 15) nevertheless that, as a royal title, it was borrowed, from the Chinese,^ 
by the Kusanas, for whom with its proper Indian signification it would have 
been humiliating, not a cause of pride. The point of this observation is, 
however, blunted when we note that devaputra was never, at any rate in 
early times, adopted by the Kusanas as an official title. It never appears on 
any of their coins, its reading on a coin of Kujula Kara Kaphsa being an 
error .2 Wima Kadphises is maharaja rajadiraja sarvaloga-isvaramahisvara, 
but never devaputra; Kaniska is basileus basiledny shaonano shao, but never 
devaputra, and the like applies to all his successors. Even in the Peshawar 
Casket inscriptions,® which are our nearest approach to a document 
officially authorized on the part of Kaniska, the title devaputra in wanting. 
Moreover — and this is a remarkable fact — ^neither the Chinese nor any other 
foreign sources betray an awareness of a title ^Son of heaven’ applied to the 
Kusana kings, at least until a comparatively late period, wiien, in a translation 
of an Indian Buddhist text (see infra, pp. 16 sqq.), they were included among 
the four, regional, 'great kings’, who were 'Sons of heaven’. How comes it 
then that the title is so commonly present in dedicatory and other inscrijjtions 


^ Levi’s suggestion (pp. 18-9) of an Iranian intermediary is based upon the occurrence 
of tbe term pypwr, as probably a Pablavi form = haypuhr, in one of the early Sogdian letters 
recovered by Sir A. Stein from the Chinese Umcs in Kan-su and edited by Professor Keicheit in 
Die Soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museurrhs, II (see Glossary, p. 47). Apparently 
(see Schwentner in ZDMG. 93 (1938), p. 88) L^vihas been followed in this opinion by Professor 
Sehaeder (Orientalische Liter aturzeitung, XLI (1938), col. 598), who regards the form Baypur 
as ‘Saka’ and concludes that it was brought by the Yuch-chih in tiioir original migration from 
the Chinese border in Kan-su. In the letter the term is thought to be used as a eolloetive 
designation of the Chinese, and literally it might translate, no doubt, the Chinese expression 
*Son of Heaven’. But J5ay = *god’ seems not to be known in ‘Saka’. 

Even apart from the unfounded supposition that the speech of the YUoh-chih in Kan-su 
was "Saka’ (or Iranian of any kind), the suggested intermediary seems unconfirmed and 
improbable. The Sogdian letter can hardly be dated earlier than c. 150 A.H., since it mentions 
Krorayina (Keichelt, 11, p. 4), a Chinese colony whereof tbe foundation was not even proposed 
before 119 A.D. (see Ghavannes in T'oung-pao, II, vi (1906), pp. 248, 251-2, and cf. Beichelt, 
p. 6). At that date the designation devaputra had been in common application to the Kusaiias 
during about 70 years (mscription of c, 79 A.D. m 1914, pp. 975-6); and, as concerns 

a *Saka’ source, the outstanding fact is that neither devaputra nor pccypur nor any equivalent 
is ever evidenced or inferable in regard to any preceding or subsequent ruler of known Saka 
affinity until we come to Maralbashi Jezdau^pufd of c. 700—800 A.II., whose title, like the 
gyasta-vura noted infra, is derived from the Sanskrit expression, devaputra. Also the equation 
Bypwf ^ ‘Son of Heaven’ seems highly questionable. Can it denote ‘the [Chin^] officials’ t 
the addressee of a letter is *god4ord*, and ’‘god-son’. 

’ ' « This is stated after consultation with Mr. Allan# who has re-examined the coins on which 
Chnmingham had read the title . 

' t fee 'Spooner m A.SJ, Beport, 1909-10, pp.-. 105^144, and Konow, KhwoeMB Imoriptiom, 
pp, ill; sod.; _ 
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dated, in the Kaniska era and even in an inscription on the base of the statue 
of perhaps a Kusapa king, and on a statue of Kaniska himself, set up in the 
Kusana Valhalla at Mathura? i It must be that devaputra was not a title; 
but a complimentary epithet, current only among the Indian subjects of the 
Kusanas and therefore with its Indian meaning. Similarly, though every 
Indian king was addressed as deva, we shall not find an Indian king referring 
to himself as deva, any more than an English king styling himself ‘My Majesty’ 
or ‘Our Majesty’. It is noticeable that even in the third to fourth century 
Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan the term devaputra occurs only 
in datings and in references to the kings by other persons, and not in direct 
communications from the kings, such communications commencing simply 
mahanuava maJiaraya lihati. 

Had the Indians any particular conception when they initiated the fashion 
of referring to the Kusapa kings as devaputra, a designation which they do 
not seem to have applied to the preceding Greek, Saka or Pahlava rulers ? 

The term is evidently classificatory, and it must denote a class of beings 
belonging to the dew-world, but not sufieiently distinct or limited in number 
to be included in the closed list of the Thirty-three. There are some indica- .. 
tions that the devaputra’s were divinities having special functions, depart- 
mental beings: the two citations of the term in the Jdtaha-mdld of ^ura 
(tr. Speijer, pp. 94, 135) refer to the devaputra’ s in charge of the rains ; it is notice- 
able also that in a Saka-Khotani text (J nanolkddharanl) edited, with translation, 
by Leumaim {Buddhistische Literatur, I: Nebenstiicke, pp. 167-162) the term, 
translated gyasiavura, along with gyastassaa — devasuta (pp. 167, 1. 40, 168, 

U. 24, 34-6), is applied to the Sun and Moon,^ who with the other heavenly 
bodies are definitely included among the Caturmaharajakayika gods, typical 
devaputra’ s (see Abhidharma-hoia, tr. de la Vall4e Poussin, III, p. 159). In the 
Pali Dictionary we find note of another particular function attributed, in 
Buddhism, to devaputra’ s : this is that of acting as a sort of guardian angel to ^ 
arhats', an instance being the Kakudho devaputto of the Yinaya-pipha {Oulla, 
VII, 2, 2) : even the throne seat {bodhi-manda) whereon Buddha attained his 
Enlightenment had been constructed by devaputra’s {devaputrehi nirmita, 
Maha-vastu, III, p. 275, 11. 1-2). The devaputa Arhadgupta of Liiders’ List 
proclaims this function by his very name, a Prakrit compound = ‘Alrto- 
protectox’. 

The devaputra’s, whom by reason of their multitude — devaputrasahasrani 
dharainiye prati^tMta {Mahd-vastu, III, p. 275, 1. 3)— we may define as ‘nods- 
celianeous devas’, were in danger of being eonlused with two other groups of 
' divine beings, namely the de/ua’a proper and the yafea’s. The Pali Jdtaka 
commentery (III, p. 261, 1. 12) goes so far as to identify the two terms— 
devo ca ndma devaputto. In any case the two belong to the same parisad — 
api ca kho devaputto devaparisdyarn dhammam deseti (Anguttara-nikaya, II, . 
p. 186. 3). ' ’ 




^ See A.SX Report, 1911-121, pp, 120 eqq. 

* In the also (XV^ v, 72) the sun {Bwryend/ro) is a d&eapul^a* 
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Sometimes the Bnddhists may have sought to depreciate the Brahmanical 
deities by using devaputm in place of deva: in the Lalitavistara {ed. Mitra, 
p. 2) — ilahesvarapramukhcm aprameydn devaputrdn ‘countless devaputra's, 
headed by Mahesvara’ — and pp. 127-8, maheharo devaputrahduddMvdsakdyikdn 
devaputrdn dmantryaivam^dlm ‘the devaputra MsiiemB.xdb thus addressed the 
devaputra's of the ^nddhavasa heaven’. 

Similarly in the Suvm'naprabhdsoUama-sutfay 'Sfl (ed. Nobel, pp. 85, 91), 
the demaputra Mahesvara is no less a person than the great god ^iva. But the 
outcome may be the opposite of this, as when Buddha himself is said to have 
been {Jdtaha, IV, pi>. 100-4) a devaputta. The Yak§a\, terrestrial powers with 
largely, it seems, local connections, may as a class have suffered from a draw- 
back by reason of their familiarity in pojpular worship, where their grotesque, 
pot-bellied, images and frequently malignant disposition confined them to a 
low' order of divinity (Foucher, UArt grSco-boiiddhique du OandMra, II, 
pp. 40 sqq., Coomarasw^amy, Yalcsas, pp. 4-8). Yet even as a class they are 
described in the Dlgha-nilcdya (XX, 7-9, VoL II, p. 256, where their groups are 
specified) as ‘of various complexion, miraculous power, brilliant (jutimanto), 
fine-complexioned, glorious {yasassinoy, and elsewhere also their brilliance is 
mentioned : and when Sakka = Sakra and Vessavana = Vaisravana are reckoned 
as yakhha's {Pali Dictionary and Majjhima-niMya, 37), evidently the sense is 
not far different from that of deva; and the close contact of the term with 
devaputra is shown not only by frequent connection of the two and by identifica- 
tion. of them {yahhlio ti devaputto in the Petavattlm commentary, 113), but also 
by alternation, as when Buddha, a devaputta as shown above, is in Milmda- 
panho (trans. Rhys Davids, I, p. 289, n. 2) a yalcMa. 

The most conspicuous case of identification of devaputra and yaksa is that of 
the four ‘Regents of the Quarters’ (dik-pdU), who by the Buddliists are named 
the ‘Four Great Kings^ {Caturmahdrdja), viz. Dlirtara^tra, Vniidhaka,Virupaksa 
and Vai^ravana. If we disregard Mara, these seem to be the divinities who in 
Pali are most frequently designated devaputta. Yet on the Bharaut stupa 
Virudhaka and Vaisravana (Kupira = Kuvera) are bpth figured as yahkMe. 
It seems likely that the change evidenced by the Pali texts had been by way 
of promotion. Discharging functions which in Brahmanism were exercised 
by (eight) great deva's, of whom one was identical with Vaisravana, they 
were clearly raised above the ordinary yaksa" s of more limited, or quite local, 
authority: they became ‘great yaksa" e" or ‘«/afaa-kings’ or the ‘four great 
kings’. Kuvera, in particular, as regent of the north, controller of wealth 
and associate of Siva, demanded a high consideration. The Buddlxist cos- 
mology has systematized this : in the AbMdharma-hoia, the most authoritative 
source, an intermediate place is found ^ for the Caturmaharijika deities on the 
fourth terrace of Mt. Mem (and the other great mountains), above the 
. OaiurmaMrdjakdyika^B, w4o include the yafcsa% and below the Thirty-three, 


1 Sc© trans. by d© 3a Valle© Poussin, III, pp. 159-101. In the Suva/rm^abmotiarna^sufra 
lol© chapter (YI) is devoted to the Oaturmaharljas. ", 
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who were too long established, to be displaced in the system. The system was 
sufficiently practical to allow of popular local distinctions between certain 
deities who enjoyed a rather superior respect, and who accordingly were 
styled devaputra’s, and others, OandJiarva’s, TaJcsa’s, Ndga’s, etc. ranking 
lower. The distinction is carried out in the long list of countries, Indian and 
Central-Asian, cited from the Gandragarbha-sutra 'hj Levi in his early article, 
published in B.!fi.F.d’E.-0., V (see pp. 264r-8). Here most of the countries are 
provided with names of divinities belonging to the several classes, and in 
each case the devaputra’s, where present, head the list. 

Naturally, however, nothing could prevent the exaltation of individual 
members of the several classes. Even in India, for reasons already mentioned, 
Kuvera overtopped the other three world-regents. As Vaisravana, he attained 
in Central Asia a commanding status in the Buddhist pantheon: in Khotan 
he had been from the beginning the chief deity of the country, supposed to 
have presided over the foundation of the State; and in the eighth century he 
was there a ‘lord of Yaksa’s ’, a ‘dem-king ’, a ‘great king ’, ‘king of the northern 
region’, and even a Tathagata (Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, 
I, pp. 12, 181, 202, 253, 256, 307, 314). His associate, 6ri-devi, who in Jdtaka 
No. 382 (text. III, p. 257) is Siri-deviya, a devadhlta (feminine of devaputta), 
daughter of Dhatarattha = Dhrtara§tra, one of the four ‘Great Kings’, or 
‘World-regents’, held a corresponding rank.i 


III. Application op the teem to the Ktjsanas 

From these considerations it appears that the title devaputra, whether 
understood in a general sense or as referring to some particular divinity, could 
not in application even to the great Kusana kings have been B^it 

in which sense was it actually applied ? If the Indians had been struck by 
some vague similarity between the figures of the grand Yaksa’a, exemplified by 
the Parkham and other statues, and those of the bmly Kusana kings, they 
would have seen in the superior title, devaputra, a more acceptable connotation 
Or were they thinking in particular of Kuvera, who, as regent of the north and 
god of wealth, would have been an apt prototype of the northern potentates, 
with their lavish gold comage, and whose images (see Vogel in Bulletin de 
V^lcok Franeaise FExUrne Orient, III, pp. 149-163, and Foucher L'Art 
(Mco-BouddMque du Qandhdra, II, pp. 118-120) tend to have a gwasi-Seythian 
physiognomy? Asvaghosa does indeed address his ‘great kii-ig Kanika’ as 
guardian of the northern heaven’ {Mahdrdja-Kanika-lekha, v. 47). Or did 
they mean even Siva-mahesvara, whom we have seen styled devaputra and 
who IS the sole deity figured on the coins of Wima Kadphises « 

T X ^ Buddhist texts extracted by 

I Levi ( Notes sur les Indo-scythes’, Journal Asiatique, IX, viii (1896) pp. 444 
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seem, to refei’ to Karsiska as devaputfa^ a title rarely absent from 
the inscriptions mentioning the king. Instead they use a term which in the 
r Chinese versions appears as Chen-fan and w.hich L6vi originally ^ understood 
as = Cmasthdna, "China’, and so implying the Chinese imperial title, "Son of 
heaven’: for this reason L6vi, in his translations, substitutes the ivord deva- 
putra. The Chinese expression had previously been reproduced by Beal 
{Indian Antiquary, XV, p. 356, and Buddhist Records, I, p. 56 n.) as Ghandan, 
and by him had been explained as meaning "of Gandhara’, "Gandharian’. 
Subsequently L6vi, in view of a note by ^arat Chandra Das {JA.SM,, LV 
(1896), p. 193), which adduced Candana as a name of Khotan, inclined to the 
view that Candana was a Tibetan reproduction of Chen-fan = Glm-stMna, 
but that in connection with Kaniska "China’ really meant Chinese Turkestan 
or Khotan: this did not, however, affect his view that the intended meaning 
y was " king of China ’ = " Son of heaven ’ == devaputra. In an important posthu- 
^ mous article {Journ. Asiatique, ccxxviii (1936), pp. 61-121), which I am 
discussing elsewhere, Levi renounces (p. 80) this view, and clearly demonstrates 
by interesting evidence that Chen (or Chan)-fan represents a title in wide use 
among the Yueh-chih as a designation of the younger brother of a king : ® 
the title in its Sanskrit form was Candana, 

It is unfortunate that the Buddhist texts containing the title chen (or 
chan)-fa% are known only in Chinese versions and not in the original Sanskrit. 
The one partial exception, the ^ Sutrdlamicdra of Asvaghosa’, as represented by 
the fragments of the ^ Kalpand-manditikd^ of Kumaralata’,^ does not include 
the passages in question. But L4vi’s citations in the Journal Asiatique, 
ccxxviii (1936), pp. 77-81, leave no doubt that the Sanskrit form was in fact 
Candana; and it certainly seems as if the term was used by the Buddhist texts 
where we should not have been surprised to find devaputra instead. 

In adducing and discussing (pp. 76-9) the occurrences, rare in Brahmanical 
sources, comparatively frequent in early Buddhist texts (Pali Nikdyas, etc.), 
of Candana as a personal name, Levi notes as a " curious and perhaps significant ’ 
fact that even in the very ancient texts the most prominent is a devaputra 
Candana : after what has been said above we should suspect his identity with 
the Candana who in the Dlgha-nihdya (text, VoL II, p. 258) is named among 
the entourage of the "Four Great Kings’ and who in another passage (VoL III, 
p. 204) appears in connection with YakJcha% Mahd-yakkha% 8enMpati\ 
Mahd-sendpati^s, etc. What significance attaches to this fact L6vi has not, 
i in the unfinished article, expounded. But we, on our part, may feel confident 
that the Buddhist authors of the texts concerning "Candana Kaniska’ knew 


^ See his article Dem Peztples Mioonnm (1896), pp. 239-240 of the reprint in Mimorial 
Sylvain lAvi (1937), 

2 For the particulars connected with Gandhara, WakhSn and Further India, see pp, 81-4 
of article and as regards WakhSn the odginai documents published by Ohavannes in 

Toung-pao, IT, v (1904), pp. 51 & n., 54, 55, S2. 

2 On this see Luders* edition of the fragments discovered by him and his discussion, pp. 17 
sqq., and L^vi, As,, ccxi (1927), pp. 95 sqq., ecxjcviii (1936), p. 80, n, 1. 
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the devaputm Candana from their canonical writings and knew a Oandana 
Kaniska from mundane information: in using the title Candana, when it 
came to them in connection with Kaniska, they can hardly hare failed to 
think also of devaputra. To the less literary people, the composers and readers 
of dedicatory inscriptions, the demputra Candana may have been unknown: 
for them the class-name. 

This interpretation implies, of course, that in some circles 


devaputm, would be a more intelligiMe substitute. 

-- -- — — ^-3 an etymologizing 
association of Candana Kaniska and Candana devaputm had in fact taken 
place. In view of the etymological passion of Indian and Central-Asian 
people, who have rarely spared the foreign names brought to their notice, this 
may be thought to have been inevitable: and such inevitability is apparent 
from another handling of the same foreign name, when Asvaghosa {Maharaja- 
Kaniha-lelcha, v. 83, and the note in Ind. Ant., xxxii, p. 349) brings it punningly 
mto connection with candra, ‘moon’, and perhaps also with canda, ‘violent’. 

From this point of view it would seem that Levi’s original conception of 
devapntm and chm (or cJian)-fan as virtually equivalent was correct, if we 
omit the reference to Clna-sfhdna (China or Chinese Turkestan), which has 
been withdrawn. But we might stHl inquire whether in the application of the 
term demputra to Kaniska some particular devaputra or kind of devaputra 
was ;^pu ar y envisaged. The sun and moon, both of which in the Abhidharma- 
ico^a belong to the class and which in the Jncinolkadharanl also are, as we have 
seen so desigiated, eould have been in people’s minds, and a reference to either 
harmonized with the above-cited passage from Asvaghosa’s 
haraja-Kamha-lekha. Or it might be Kuvera Vaisravana, as suggested 
by Asvaghosa s reference to Kanika as ‘ruler of the northern region’ and by the 
° north-west, in the system of the 

we do not seem to find ground for making a choice. 


IV. Kajji^ka as Devaputra 

moa^ ohionologioal 

cerSrrti .r^ development was on the lines here sbetohed, it seems 

Hitherto this u t ^ inscription i was Kaniska. 

as in the Snif ^ ^ because in this. 

Any other reasonT°"i?K Kusana king’s name is not given. 

towro^rsclT circumstances It the 

Taxila terrain nnn ■ contents. The scroll comes from a part of the 

Kfl.ni'flir'o anjj nring a long period, whore have been found coins of 

Jxamgka and his successors. It was discn™r«,i oo i 


^ Edited by Bir 
Kharosh^ht ImcripUons^ 


tTobn Marshall, 
pp. 70-7. 


1914, pp. 973-7, and Professor Konow. 
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MarslialFs descriptions {A£J. Report, 1912-3, pp. 18-9; 1914, pp. 973- 

5; Guide to Ta)xila, pp. 51-3), in a chapel subsidiary to the Dharmarajika 
stupa, built in a style dating from about the middle of the first century A.D, : 
it had been deposited at the slight depth of about one foot below the floor. 
It seems likely that the ' Bodhisatva-house ’ named in the inscription as the 
place of deposit was that same chapel. In the contents of the inscription we 
could hardly expect to find anything discriminatiye as between Kaniska and 
an immediate predecessor, more especially as, if Kaniska is meant, the date of 
the inscription would probably be in, or near, his first year. In the phrase 
maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Ehummsa the absence of the king’s 
personal name, which seems to link the inscription with the maharayasa 
Gusanasa of the Panjtar inscription, is more than compensated by the addition 
of devaputrasa, which is not included even in the most flamboyant of the coin 
legends of Wima Kadphises, where he appears as maharajasa mjadirajasa 
sarvaloga-iharasa mahidvarasa. The devaputrasa of the Scroll inscription is 
the first known instance of the application to the Kusanas of the designation 
devaputra, which regularly, though not invariably, recurs with Kaniska and his 
successors; the retention of the old era in the first, or nearly the first, year of 
a new reign is natural. The narrowing effect of the prepossession of scholars 
in regard to the person may be seen in statements concerning the monogram 
at the end of the scroll: thus we are informed that ^ the monogram is 
characteristic of coins of Vima-Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his 
predecessor’, it ^is known from the coins of Kujula Kara Kadphises, Wima 
Kadphises and Zeionises’. Who would have suspected that its most 
numerous, exclusive and almost unfailing occurrences are on the coins of 
Kaniska ? Should it be established that the devaputra of the inscription is 
Kaniska, then in the year 136 = c. 78 A.D., Kaniska was already reigning in 
India ; and this would end all controversy concerning his era. 


V, Indian bootbine conoebning Devabutba and a?HE 
^ Foub Sons oe Heaven ’ 


So far we have been concerned with the original application of the term 
devaputra to the Kusana rulers and the manner in which it may have come 
about. As to how the term was understood by Indians, at any rate by 
Buddhist Indians, of later Kusana times, there cannot be any doubt. For 
Levi drew attention (J. As., ccxiv (1934), pp. 1 sqq.) to Chapter XII {Devendra- 
sarmya-parivaria) in the SmarnaprabMsoUarm-sMra, which he shows to 
belong to that period, where the question is actually asked why kings are called 
devaputra. 

Icatham rmnusyasafnbhuto raja devas tu procyaie f 
kern ca hetund raja devaputraa tu procyate || 

"how is a king born as a man styled god’ {deva] ? 
and for what reason is a king styled devaputra ? ’ 
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The answer is that before being born as a man he was abiding among the 
gods {deva) and that, because the Thirty-three gods (each) contributed to his 
substance, 1 therefore he is "god-son’ — 

api vai devasamhhuto devaputrah sa ucyate || 
tmyastrimiair devardjendrair bhdgo datto nrpasya M | 
putratvam (sic) sarvadevdndm nirmito manujeharah 1| 

The author explains the appellation on purely Indian lines and does not 
even conceive the possibility of its being a translation of a foreign title. The 
explanation, given at a time when the term had been, no doubt, many years 
in use, cannot, indeed, be decisive in regard to its origin; but, occurring in a 
text which frequently mentions the celestial cJevc^^'Z^ifra’s, it is distinctly adverse 
to a separation of the two cases. That the Kusanas are envisaged is obvious, 
since no other Indian kings are known to have been styled devaputra. It is 
noticeable that, as L4vi has pointed out (p. 11 n.), in the Chinese translations 
(the Sanskrit originals being lost) Nagarjuna’s commentary on the Prajnd- 
pammitd mentions the " state-king’ called "Son of heaven’ (no doubt devaputra) 
as an example of a god [not ""god-son”] by name ’,2 and the Ahhidliarma- 
mah&vibhdsd groups, as "one-region-kings’, the Kusana and Murunda kings 
with the Chinese son of heaven’^ both texts belong to the Kusana period- 
Apparently, therefore, Nagarjuna did not understand devaputra literally, and 
the Mahd-vibhdsd did not accord to the Kusanas and Murundas the title 
"son of heaven’ in its Chinese meaning. 

Evidently the SuvarnaprabMsottama-sutra knows nothing of the doctrine 
of the four sons of heaven’ which otherwise could hardly have escaped mention 
in the chapter (VI) entitled CaturmaMraja-parivarta. But a passage rendered 
by Sylvain Levi (J. As,, IX, ix (1897), p. 23, n. 2), as from a Buddhist sutra 
translated into Chinese in 392 A.D., introduces the four in the following 
terms ; — 

"In Jambu-d^pa there are 16 great kingdoms with 84,000 walled 
cities; there are 8 kings and 4 ""sons of heaven”. In the east there is 
the ""Son of heaven” of the Tsin (= China under the Tsin dynasty, 
265--420 A.D.): there the population prospers. In the south there is 
the Son of heaven” of India: there the land has many celebrated 
elephants. In the west there is the ""Son of heaven” of Ta-ts’in (the 
Roman empire): there the earth abounds in gold, silver, jewels, jade. 


aocmuo, as notes, of Mann VII, 3 sqq. It is not necessary here to discuss 
ot reading and translation, in regard to which reference may be made to Ldvi’s article 
e notes in the edition by Professor Nobel, pp, 133-5. 

As distinguished from foy birth’, ‘god by purity’, and ‘god by inborn purity’. 
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passage where Hsiian-tsang (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, 
pp. 13-7) discourses concerning the four rulers who, when there is no paramount 
calcravartin king, jointly govern Janibu-dvipa ; in the south the 'lord of 
elephants ’ {gajapaii);m the west the 'lord of treasures ’ {ratnapati or dhanapati ) ; 
in the north the 'lord of horses’ (asvapati); in the east the 'lord of men’ 
(narapati), Hsiian-tsang does not expressly identify the four kingdoms; but 
from the particulars which he proceeds to add it is evident that he has in 
mind India (south), the Sasanian empire (west), the Hsiung-nu, Turks, etc., of 
Central Asia (north), and China (east) ; the inference is confirmed beyond all 
doubt by a statement of a literary collaborator of Hsiian-tsang, who names 
India (south), Persia (west), the Hsiung-nu = Turks (north), and China (east) 
(Pelliot in T'oung-pao, 1923, pp. 108-110, 125). 

In 1918 (J. As,, XI, xi, pp. 82-3, 159-160) Levi mentions that the passage 
in question, with a further passage (concerning certain States in India), is not 
found in the sutra text as extant, but is given in a compilation of 516 A.D. 
as an extract from the sMra, Professor Pelliot, in an article ('La th^orie des 
quatre Fils de Ciel’, T'oung-pao, 1923, pp. 97-125) devoted to this subject, 
suggests (p. 105) that the citation may be from a different, earlier (266 or 
281 A.D., p. 101) Chinese translation of the sutra, knovm to have existed, 
remarking that in any case the composition of the translation is singularly 
incoherent and confirms the suggestion of a Chinese catalogue of 594 A.D. to 
the effect that it consisted of extracts from a larger work. The passage, which 
in the Chinese version has, Professor Pelliot assures us (p. 105), transcription 
of an archaic type, certainly, by reason of the stock numbers, such as 84,000, 
and other features, represents an Indian original. 

In the theory three distinct elements can be recognized, namely: (1) the 
doctrine of four great States situated at the four cardinal points of the compass ; 
(2) the distinctive characteristics of the four great States; (3) the identifica- 
tion of the States with existing great powers. As regards No. 2, Professor 
Pelliot has shown (pp. 111-6) that the notion of a division of India (not the 
world), after the time of the great legendary sovereigns, between three 
successions of kings, 'lords of horses’ {aivapati) /loids of elephants’ (gajapati), 
'lords of men’ (narapati), or four, when we add the 'lords of parasols’ {chaitra- 
pati), is a late i)opular notion, not found in the literature. Every Indianist 
will subscribe to this view. But Pelliot proceeds (pp. 116-9) to show that 
some such notion, with Iran as the land of wealth, India of elephants, China 
of men, and the Turks of 'fierce beasts’ (instead of horses’), was communicated 
in the ninth century A.D. by a Chinese emperor to an Arab traveller.^ At a 
date much more remote, namely c. 245-250 A.D., a Chinese ambassador to 
Fu-nan, a State in Indo-Ohina partly corresponding to the later Cambodia, 
reported that in the foreign countries there was a saying that under heaven 
there were three abundances, abundance of men in China, abundance of gems 


1 Pelliot refers to the translation of the * Voyage of the Arabic Merchant Sulayman’, by 
M. Perrand, who has further written in BSOS,, VI, pp. 329-338, on this subject. 
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in Ta-ts’in (the Greco-Roman east), abundance of horses among the Yiieh-chih 
(pp. 121-3). Pelliot plausibly suggests that the saying, obviously not of 
Chinese origia and partly corresponding, though without mention of the 
cardinal points, to the extract from the Buddhist sutra, arose in India, which, 
as tbe point of observation, would naturally omit to name itself as the fourth! 

From an Indianist point of view this suggestion invites consideration both 
in respect of the substance of the saying and in respect of its terms. The 
general criticism that no such saying is known in Indian literature may be 
put aside on the ground that it was a popular dictum, evoked by the active 
commercial intercourse of the early centuries A.D., which in later India lapsed 
into oblivion, and that it did indeed find its way into a Buddhist sutra. But it is 
not easy to see how Indians should have come to regard the Greco-Roman 
west as the land of gems instead of as a land which had much wealth for 
pmehase of Indian gems : ^ it is still harder to ascribe to populous Tntlia. the 
notion of China, of which the Indians knew very little, as abounding in men; 
that the Yiieh-chih country was a land specially of horses, which is not known 
to be a fact and is not indicated by the Kusana coinage, may indeed have been 
inferred ftom incidents such as that of the four Yiieh-chih horses brought 
to Fu-nan, as reported by the above-mentioned Chinese ambassador, by 
an envoy of an Indian king. Possibly the repute of the Yiieh-chih in regard 
to horses may have accrued to them as representatives of northern Asia, which 
with good reason, considering the horsed Hsiung-nu and later nomads, may 
have been very widely famed in that respect: the Yiieh-chih horses may, 
m fact, have been transmitted from Farghana, with its choice breed which 
at the beginning of the first century B.C. provoked a Chinese conquest of the 
country. We do not therefore find in the substance of the saying anything 
pomting to Mia in particular as the source: and, if we proceed to include 
nia as the Tand of elephants’, we have a notion quite natural in outsiders 
such as the Greeks and the Baktrian informants of Chang Ch’ien,8 but not 
found in India itself. On these grounds it seems preferable to attribute the 
sa^g to the ‘foreign kingdoms’ whence it was reported and to understand 
primarily the countries of Indo-China and Malaisia, where the active trade 
wmmumcations, lUummated by the researches of Sylvain L6vi and Professor 
Pelhot. may have given birth to it. In those countries China may indeed 
have been conceived as a land of vast population, and the omission of the old 
amiliar neighbour, India, may have been almost as natural in the States of 
Indiamzed culture as in India itself. 

The terminology also is provoking: what Indian terms are represented by 

W^bM^ r to understand Cma (no doubt, quite 

justifiable) Yavana (or RomaU) and Tuhhara ? The last-named is, in fact 
known to have been rendered into Chinese by Yi ieh-chih,^ and Yavana (or 

where it appears as early as in the Lmr Ban 
mm. see Ohavames translation m T’mng.pao, 1907, pp. 181-4. 

See Hirth, op. cdt., p. 98} Da (Jtoot, op, cU., H, p. 20. 

® A*., IX, i* {1897),^p^ 
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Bomaka) is possible enough. The application of asvapati, Tord, of horses’, and 
gajapati, 'lord of elephants’, primarily designations of functionaries, to rulers 
of States strong in cavalry and elephant squads is in itself quite reasonable 
and can, in fact, be instanced.^ But that the Indians should have originated 
the use of the word narapaii^ 'lord of men ’, so common, as Peiliot has remarked 
(p. 115), in the general sense of 'king’, as the appellation of the ruler of a 
particular State notable for its 'men’, is not less improbable linguistically than 
is conceptually an Indian recognition of China as being such a State. We can 
think of only one way in which such a use can have arisen, namely if nampati 
in this sense was a translation of a foreign term, so that both the idea and the 
expression came from outside. As for devaputra, which, since the Yueh-chih 
come into the question, must in the passage be the Indian term represented 
by the Chinese 'Son of heaven’, the notion of a devaputra of India {BMrata- 
varsa ? Arydvarta ?), as distinct from the Yueh-chih, is so unheard of that wo 
may doubt whether it was ever put hrto Indian words, except in the sutra 
passage itself and in connection with the four-empire theory; 

As regards the location of the four States at the four cardinal points, it 
seems not insignificant that, while absent from the report of the Chinese 
envoy, it occurred, if it did certainly occur, in the approximately contemporary 
Buddhist sutra. Does it not seem as if the original saying, with its popular 
recognition of the three (or four) great States, had come to the knowledge of 
the much-travelled Buddhist pilgrims and propagandists and had by them 
been fitted into a pre-established framework ? The long prior existence of 
such a framework is,, as we have seen, a fact: the system of the four 'regents 
of the quarters ’ existed in the earliest period of Buddhism and was a permanent 
part of its cosmography and theology. And what was the common designation 
of the four regents ? The ' four great kings ’ (catur-maMraja). And what was 
the regular expression for their divine status? They were 'sons of gods’ or 
'of the god class’ {devaputra). Thus the Buddhists, before contact with the 
saying concerning the three (or four) great existent States, were aware that 
each of the four cardinal points was ruled by a divine 'great king’ {malmrdja) 
who was a devaputra, the appellation which quite certainly stood in the Indian 
sutra, if authentic, where the Chinese version has 'son of heaven’ {fien4z&), 
the Chinese imperial title. It seems impossible to suppose that this corre- 
spondence can have been absent from the consciousness of the author of the 
sutra. 

But there was also a further special link. One of the great States 
mentioned in the saying, namely that of the Yiieh-chih, was actually under a 
ruler respectfully known as devaputra, and was associated with one of the 
cardinal points, namely the north. Here we seem to find the germ of the 
whole later theory of the four 'sons of heaven’. It does not seem accidental 
that, in addition to the inclusion of the Yueh-chih in the earliest known record 
of the theory, namely that extracted from the Buddhist sMra, another Chinese 


1 PeiHot mentions (p. U4) the gajapati kings of Orissa», 
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work of tke third century A.D. (see Pelliot, p. 123 n.) states concerning the 
Yiieh-chili independently that their king has the title ‘son of heaven’. Thus 
we are led to the conclusion that the theory of the ‘four sons of heaven’ resulted 
from conflation of an ancient doctrinal framework with a popular saying 
concerning three (or four) great States which in fact, by reason of their geo- 
graphical situation, readily adapted themselves to it, but that the link was 
supplied by the circumstance that one of the States had separately acquired 
for its head the designation ‘son of heaven’. The fact that in the sutra the 
Yiieh'ohih are placed not, as by Asvaghosa, in the north, but in the north-west, 
which from the Indian point of view is more exact, seems to be a concession to 
actuality, indicating that the conflation, or the composition of the Buddhist 
siUra, took place in India, not in some other region of the Buddhist world. 

The superior validity of the framework is seen in its persistence through 
the changes in the later selections of the representative States, selections 
adapted to the times. In the time of Hsiian-tsang, as we have seen, the 
Yiieh-chih had been replaced by the Turks, and the Greco-Roman world by 
Persia (the Sasanians). In the ninth century A.D. the Khalifete had pushed 
itself into the place of the Sasanians, regarded as the central power, while in 
another contemporary account it made itself a fifth, greatest of all (Pelliot, 
pp. 116-120). A more or less contemporary Tibetan version (Thomas, Tib. 
Uterary Texts and Documents, I, p. 276) had the Turks in the north and the 
Tajiks (Perso-Arab world) in the west. 

The characteristics of the different States likewise undergo modification. 
In the Tibetan version the west is no longer the land of gems, but, more 
sensibly , of wealth; and this seems to be accepted by the two Arab accounts 
in respect of their comitry. China was evidently not content to rank simply 
as the ‘land of men’ and added a gloss, claiming the excellence of a peaceful, 
orderly State: the Tibetan version terms it the land of ‘wisdom ’.i To the 
Tibetans, with their own great armies of mounted men, the north could not 
be distinctively the ‘land of horses ’, and so the Turk country became the land 
of arms : to tlie Arabs it is the land of 'fierce beasts’. Finally, India, the 
‘land of elephants’, is in the Arabic-Chinese account also the land of ‘wisdom’, 
whereas to the Tibetans it has become simply the land of ‘religion’. 

It appears, therefore, that about the middle of the third century A D 
it became for the first time known in China, from an Indo-Chinese source’' 
that the Yueh-chih rulers had an appellation which, as rendered into Chinese’ 
was verbally identical with the ancient Chinese imperial title ‘son of heaven’! 

. The fact that the Chinese in ail their Central-Asian intercourse with the Yiieh- 
»hih had not previously heard of the appellation suflSces in itself to prove that 
was not one adopted by the Yiieh-chih in actual competition with the 
Chmese empire: it would, no doubt, be beside the mark to point out that 
the Chinese title has a meaning quite different from anything normally 
expressed by the I ndian demputra, ‘son of a god’ or ‘son of the gods’; but. 
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as has been stated there is no evidence to show that the term devaputra 

was ever, at any rate at an early period, adopted by the Yiieh-chih rulers as 
a title. The earliest available indication of its being even understood in the 
Indian and Greater-Indian world as a title seems in fact to be the report of 
the Chinese envoy, about the middle of the third century A.D., to Indo- 
China and the, perhaps approximately contemporary, version of an Indian 
Buddhist siUra. 

In India itself the term deva/putra has never, except in reference to the 
Yiieh-chih, been used as an appellation of royalty: this may have been due 
in part to reaction from its application to foreign rulers; but far more probably 
it was simply because to Indians the devapui^a’s, as a particular class of divine 
beings, were the familiar connotation of the term and because, as an honorific 
appellation of kings, the term had long been forestalled by deva. Indo-China 
also, where the introduction of Indian culture probably antedated the Kusana 
empire, had no demputra. The Ceylon inscriptions and histories {Mahd- 
vamsa and Cula-vamsa) likewise ignore the term. As regards Chinese 
Turkestan, we have seen that the Kharosthi documents of c. 200-300 A.D. 
apply the term, chiefly in datings, to the Shan-shan kings: in c. the eighth 
-century its equivalent (jegdam-pwa) in Professor Konow’s ‘new Saka dialect’ 
from Maralbashi (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1935, pp. 772 sqq., see 
p. 818) occurs once, in a dating. Presumably there is here an imitation of 
Kusana India. Prom the other States, except Khotan, the evidence is too 
exiguous to justify any positive statement; but the fact that from the Khotan 
records the application of the term to royalties is totally absent suggests that 
in Kuca also and other kingdoms the same may have been the case; if so, 
one reason may have been, as in India, familiarity with the expression ‘god-son ’ 
as denoting a particular class of divine beings: and this is supported by the 
above-noted occurrence of the term, in a Saka-Khotani rendering, with that 
signification. 

The application of the term ‘god-son’ to kinglets in Shan-shan and else- 
where in Chinese Turkestan may be regarded as in itself a proof that the 
term did not imply any competition with the great Chinese ‘son of heaven’: 
the signification in the two cases was entirely different, the devapvira’s being 
a class, numerous, whereas the ‘ son of heaven ’ was essentially Tmique.i There 
is, however, one instance of late date, where such competition may be described 
as likely. In the eighth century A.D. the Tibetan rendering Lha-sras is 
applied to the famous Btsan-po Khri-Gtsug-ldehu-brtsan, whose queen was 
Chinese: in editing the documents (J.B.A.J3., 1927,, p. 839; 1928, pp. 73, 74, 
87, 90) I regret to have overlooked the real significance and to, have given as 
translation merely ‘prince’; there is no doubt that the Btsan-po himself is 
meant, and the expression occurs similarly in Tibetan elsewhere.^ At the time 

1 So L6vi in J . As,, ccxxiv ( 1 934), p. 1 8. The Smarmprahhasotkima’-sutra lias a chapter (XV) 
entitled ‘The prophecy of the Ten Thousand Devaputm'B\ 

® It is used as rendering of demputra in the Tibetan version of the SuvaTXj^prahhdsottaina* 
sutrai see the extract printed by Levi in Journal Asiatiqm, ccxxiv (1934), p. 7* 
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the Tibetan power had in about a century of almost continuous war shown 
itself fully a match for that of China : the two ruling dynasties had an intimate 
mutual acquaintance, having been more than once associated by marriage. 
Hence a competitive claim on the part of Tibet is quite intelligible. But 
even here a doubt is not precluded. The Tibetan Buddhists were famibar 
with the term ‘god-son’ in their texts and in the Buddhist usage of Chinese 
Turkestan; and in their translations they had used the identical expression, 
LM-sras, so that they may have meant ‘god-son’ and not ‘son of heaven’: 
moreover, the doctrine of the divine descent of the Btsan-po’s was not only 
ancient in Tibet, but was also proclaimed formally on official occasions, as 
may be seen exemplified in the famous treaty inscriptions of Lha-sa {J.Ii.A.8., 
1909 , pp. 923 sqq., esp. p. 949 , 11 . 17 - 20 ) and in the text edited in J-BAM.’, 
1928 , pp. 77 - 8 , where the phrasing is, so to speak, stereotjrped. Probably the 
doctrine is old indeed, being involved in the ancient Bon-po cosmology, with 
its two heavens and descents therefrom. It is therefore in its essence rather 
akin to the Chinese doctrine than dependent upon it ; but this does not preclude 
a rivalry of phrase with the Chinese or, on the other hand, an appropriation 
of something current in some State of Chinese Turkestan. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON 
By 

De. Amabanatha Jha, M.A., Hoh.D.Litt., F.B.S.L., Vice:Chancellor, 

Allahabad University 

The Victorians — poets and politicians and prophets — are, for all their 
solemnity and sohdity the subject now of ridicule or at best of gentle superior 
criticism. They are so distant from the stern realities of today, it is said: 
they lived in such an attractive imaginary earthly paradise ; they so ignored 
harsh truths and preferred to pin their faith to God in His heaven; their com- 
fortable beMef in the federation of the world has been proved to be so false- 
their major problems. Free Trade and Protection, the education of women, the 
- Tractanan movement, the Bulgarian atrocities, the War in Crimea, seem in 
the retrospect so petty; they were, in short, so Victorian that it seems, except 
for historical reasons, hardly worth while attending to them. But it is no use 
forgetting that today is the heir of yesterday, and, whether we like it or not, 
we are descended from the Victorians. Is it, however, quite- clear that they 
intrinsic worth? Are they not worth a study for their own sake ? 
Is there not m them largeness of utterance, nobleness of vision, healthiness of 
outlook, energy , power, grace and the other qualities that ensure permanence ? 
Ihe robust humour of Dickens; the tragic intensity of Thomas Hardy; the 
moving eloquence of Newman; the clear, keen insight of Matthew Arnold • the 
encyclopaedic range of Tennyson’s interests; the psychological studies of 
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Browning; Swinburne’s impassioned and elemental energy; WiUiam Morris’ 
dreams of tomorrow’s uprising to deeds that shall be sweet; the tender lyrics 
of Christina Bossetti; the perfection of the prose style in Walter Pater; Yeats, 
whose melody never failed him — ^is one to ignore all this merely because it is 
Victorian? ‘Q’, a sure judge of literary excellence, a man of letters more 
than a mere professor, says ; 

‘After many months spent in close study of Victorian verse, I rise 
from the task in reverence and wonder not only at the mass of poetry 
written with ardour in these less-than-a-hundred years, but at the 
amount of it which is excellent, and the height of some of that excellence ; 
in some exultation, too, as I step aside and — drawing difficult breath — 
gaze after the stream of young rmmers with their torches.’ 

I maintain that at no period of English literary history has so much been pro- 
duced and so much of real excellence. They had defects, too, ‘thick’, in the 
words of Tennyson, ‘as dust in vacant chamber’; but under the dust, under 
the dead weight of contemporary rust, there is pure gold. 

It is of a late Victorian that I write in this paper. I have not cared to 
obtain knowledge of his life. I have contented myself with a study only of 
his published work. Sir William Watson is a writer whose work can be 
appraised without any reference to the circumstances of his career. I do 
not know if he was born in a well-to-do family; if he went to a University; 
what job he had; what, in legal phraseology, his ostensible means of living 
were; where he lived; whether he was married and had children. Nor is 
any of this information necessary in order to enjoy and criticize his literary 
work. 

Watson’s first volume ‘The Prince’s Quest’ was written in 1880 and his 
active literary career continued for half a century. His intense patriotism, 
his transparent sincerity, his manly outspokoimess, his sense of the high 
dignity of the poetic muse, are characteristics that one can notice in all the 
stages of his career. One notices, too, the marvellous felicity of phrase — a little 
too polished, too faultless for lyric passion and energy, indicating rather 
thought, deliberation, criticism than abandon, liveliness and vivacity. There 
is eloquence and grace, and a uniformly high standard of finish. There is no 
trace anywhere of slovenliness or haste. The poet seems to have thought 
carefully over every phrase and every line and given to it a polish and a grace 
that may appear a Little cold, a little too perfect, but that is a testimony to 
his skill as a verbal artist. Scattered all over his work are jewelled phrases, 
verbal gems such as : 

‘ The mystery we make darker with a name.’ 

‘And little masters make a toy of song.’ 

‘Keats, on his lips the eternal rose of youth.’ 

‘The earth was all in tune, and you a note 
Of Nature’s happy chorus.’ 

‘I have seen the mom one laugh of gold.’ 
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As he says in the ‘Preface’ to ‘Poems, Brief and New’, he has studied 
brevity. He succeeds in packing many thoughts into a line and a whole 
landscape in a few phrases. His opinion on the subject is expressed in the 
lines: 

‘Since Life is rough. 

Sing smoothly, 0 Bard.’ 

Many of Watson’s poems are distinctly literary, owing their inspiration 
to Hterature and men of letters, reminiscent of great passages, and yet 
characterized both by originality of expression and freshness of approach. In 
‘Wordsworth’s Grave’, written in the eighties, we have for the first time an 
endeavour to combine elegiac emotion with penetrative criticism. In one 
stanza he distinguishes Wordsworth from other masters: 

‘Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless boundless human view; 

Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew.’ 

He goes into the heart of Wordsworth’s poetry when he says : 

‘Thou hadst for weary feet, the gift of rest.’ 

In the same volume he refers to ‘ the frugal note of Gray surely a more 
fit phrase than Matthew Arnold’s — He never spoke out ’ . And how exquisitely 
he describes Burns : 

‘On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew.’ 

This is how he sums up the main features of the poetry of the eighteenth 
century : 

‘Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things ’ 

— external decoration, touching but the outer surface of life, not plumbing the 
deeps, playing but on the porch, never venturing to enter the heart. 

On Shelley’s Centenary in 1892, he described ‘the ineffectual angel’ as 
• ‘A singer, who, if errom blurred 

.His sight, had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 

And ardour fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire.’ 

On the death of Tennyson he wrote ‘Lachrymse Musarum’, the poem 
by which perhaps Watson is best known. Obviously he took as his model 
Tennyson’s Wellington Ode, but the poem is unquestionably a noble and 
sincere tribute from a young poet to the most picturesque and melodious singer 
who had dominated literature and stirred the popular imagination for over 
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half a century. He laments that the life that seemed a perfect song is o’er; 
he mourns for the singer of undying songs is dead. 

‘For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame. 

And soon the winter silence shall he ours. 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 
Crowns with no mortal flowers.’ 

Here are two passages culled from different poems on SheUey : 

‘Who pre-eminently of men 
Seemed nourished upon starbeams and the stuff 
Of rainbows and the tempest, and the foam.’ 

‘The hectic flamelike rose of verse. 

All colour and all odour and all bloom. 

Steeped in the moonlight, glutted with the sun.’ 

Here is a sentence on Keats : 

‘Great 

With somewhat of a glorious sunlessness.’ 

In the poem entitled ‘In Laleham Churchyard’, where Matthew Arnold is 
buried, there is insufficient appreciation of his poetic achievement and 
inadequate criticism; but the following lines are a fair summing up of his 
main gifts: 

‘And nigh to where his bones abide, 

The Thames with its unruffled tide 
Seems like his genius typified, — 

Its strength, its grace. 

Its lucid gleam, its sober pride. 

Its tranquil peace.’ 

Landor’s ‘Hellenics’ he describes as 
‘The bland Attic skies 
True-mirrored by an EngUsh well.’ 

OnBurixs: 

‘A Shakespeare, flashing o’er the whole 
Of man’s domain 

The splendour of his cloudless soul 
And perfect brain.’ 

And again: 

‘He came when poets had forgot 
How rich and strange the human lot. 

How warm the tints of Life ; how hot 
Are Love and Hate ; 

And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes manhood great 
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A dreamer of the common dreams, 

A fisher in familiar streams, 

He chased the transitory gleams 
That all pursne; 

But on his lij)s the eternal themes 
Again were new.’ 

There appeared in the 1893 edition of ' Lachi‘ymge Musarmn^ a bitter poem on 
Oscar Wilde, which Watson omitted from his ‘Collected Poems’. Here are 
four lines on him : 

‘And as for us — ^to our disgrace; 

Your stricture’s truth must be conceded; 

Would any but a stupid race 

Have made the fuss about you we did V < 

Another ungenerous poem appeared in the 1890 edition of ‘Wordsworth’s 
Grave’ — an uncharitable attack on Riiskin: 

‘Yes, you have carried, we are well aware, 

Up to its highest point of cultivation, 

The art of talking nonsense with an air 
Of inspiration.’ 

The epigram has not had a prosperous career in England, particularly in 
verse. But Sir William Watson has written many excellent, pithy epigrams 
which have much of the effectiveness of those attributed to Martial. Indeed, 
one may look upon the epigram as Watson’s most successful lyric form. There 
is a large range of themes— and invariably the style is distinctive. He tried 
to follow the view which he expresses in one of his critical essays that ‘ Passion 
pins self-restraint is the moral basis of the finest style’. Of the achievement 
of the poet he says, of the discovery of poetic beauty in unexpected places, 
of the communication of loveliness to unpromising material : 

‘The Poet gathers fruit from every tree, 

Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistle he. 

Pluck’d by his hand, the barest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose.’ 

On ‘The Three Kinds of Song’ he expresses his partiality for the kind that 
supplies nourishment both to the spirit and the mind, that satisfies the 
intellect as well as the heart, that is both thoughtful and emotional : 

‘ Song have I known that fed the soul, . 

I -^d song that was like a foaming bowl ; 

I B^t the song that I account divine 

|v Is at once rare food and noble wine.’ 

»• ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

^ There are some bitter lines on modernist verse and specially on its formlessness, 

I its deliberate defiance of metrical laws, and the delight it takes in irregular 
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'I batiglit one day a book of rhyme — 

One long, fierce flout at tune and time; 

Ragged and jagged by intent, 

As if each line were earthquake-rent." 

I may also draw attention to Recipe" — or ^ hints on how to write poetry 

such as may please certain contemporary palates ’ : 

"Let metre eternally jump, jolt, and lurch: 

For infinite crudeness make infinite search 

So beware lest a line inadvertently scan, 

And of course Be as odd and as queer as you can .... 

And write in a fashion that makes men of sense, 

At the mere name of Poetr}^ haste to fly hence." 

Two epigrams more — both rather bitter in tone — may be quoted. The first is 
entitled, "Loves and Hates" : 

" I love the poet of cloudless ray ; 

Love, too, the folded, golden vapour ; 

But hate the humbug who all day 

Serves up deliberate fog on paper." 

The other is addressed "To a Successful Man" : 

"Yes, titles, and emoluments, and place, 

All tell the world thcat you have won life"s race. 

But then, "twas your good fortune not to start 
Handicapped with a conscience or a heart." 

A devoted disciple of Wordsworth"s, Watson learnt much from nature and 
specially celebrated the beauty of nature. There is no evidence that he learnt 
from it anything of moral evil and of good, nor that he read any philosophy in 
it. He is content to see and feel and drink in its beauteous sights and sounds 
and sometimes find in tliom a reflection of his mood and a picture of the life 
of man. The following quatrain best illustrates his nature-poetry : 

" Spring, the low prelude of a lordlier song : 

Summer, a music without hint of death ; 

Autumn, a cadence lingeringly long : 

Winter, a pause; — the Minstrel — Year takes breath," 

Here are some pretty lines to April: 

"April, Aj)ril, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter, 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears 1 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetOvSt, 

All my hopes and fears, 
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April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter 
But, the moment after 
Weep thy golden tears ! ’ 

In another poem he speaks of Nature ‘who never negligently yet fashioned an 
April violet’ and ‘who suffers us pure form to see in a dead leaf’s anatomy’. 
The contrast between men and nature is brought out in the poem entitled 
‘The First Skylark of Spring’— evidently inspired by Shelley: 

‘We sing of Life, with stormy breath 

That shakes the lute’s distemperedstring ; 

We sing of Love, and loveless Death 

Takes up the song we sing 

But I am fettered to the sod, 

And but forget my bonds an hour : 

In amplitude of dreams a god, 

A slave in dearth of power.’ 

The same contrast is expressed in an epigram : 

‘Toiling and yearning, ’tis man’s doom to see 
No perfect creature fashion’d of his hands. 

Insulted by a flower’s immaculacy. 

And mock’d at by the flawless stars he stands.’ 

In a different key is the poem ‘The Lark and the Thrush’ — ^reminiscent of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Lesser Celandine ’ and ‘ The Green Linnet ’ : 

‘ 0 from too far, and from too high. 

In too pure air above. 

Doth the great Rhapsodist of the sky 
Utter melodious love. 

Bird that from neighbouring tree does pour 
Songs of less heavenly birth, 

’Tis thine, thine, that can pierce me more. 

Sweet Rhapsodist of the Earth.’ 

Both Shelley and Wordsworth have their share in the fashioning of the poem 
entitled ‘Rejuvenescence’ — ^the ‘Immortality Ode’ and ‘The West Wind’ 
must have suggested the underlying thought: 

‘The Day is young, the Day is sweet. 

And light is her heart as the tread of her feet. 

The Day is weary, the Day is old : 

She has srmk into sleep through a tempest of gold. 

Sleep, tired Day ! Thou shalt rise made new. 

All splendour and wonder and odour and dew.’ 

I shall quote one more specimen of Watson’s nature-poetry, a vivid and 
) powerful word-picture of a storm from the poem entitled ‘In the Midst of the 
Seas’: ■ ■ , 
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‘Many have sung of the terrors of the Storm ; 

I will make me a song of its beauty, its graces of hue and form; 

A song of the loveliness gotten of Power 
Born of Rage in her blackest hour. 

When never a wave repeats another. 

But each is unlike his own twin brother. 

Each is himself from base to crown. 

Himself alone as he clambers up. 

Himself alone as he crashes down ; — 

When the whole sky drinks of the sea’s mad cup 
And the ship is thrilled to her quivering core. 

But amidst her pitching, amidst her rolling. 

Amidst the clangour and boom and roar. 

Is a Spirit of Beauty all-controlling.’ 

Watson took at one time, quite early in his career, a lively interest in 
politics. He was no supporter of Jingoism. He was a firm believer in the value 
of freedom for all races and not only for England. He passionately denounced 
all those who stood in the way of other nations attaining freedom. Naturally 
verse written as part of current political polemics can have but a transitory 
interest and can hardly be of value once the ashes of controversy are 
cold. Watson did not raise any issues that are permanently engaging man’s 
attention ; this portion of his work is the one least likely to last. One of his 
collections, published in 1 897, is entitled ‘ The Year of Shame ’. He says : 
‘Never henceforth, 0 England, never more 
Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim, 

Whose shame is that thou knowest not thy shame ! ’ 

In another poem, written ‘during estrangement’, he says ‘as architects of ruin 
we have no peers’, and 

‘ Redder from our red hoof-prints the wild rose 
Of freedom shall afresh hereafter spring.’ 

In coimection with the South African War, he says : 

‘Ah, not today is Nature on our side! 

In mountains and the rivers are our foe. 

And Nature with the heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow.’ 

In ‘ Harvest ’ , he says : 

‘A naked people in captivity; 

A land where Desolation hath her throne ; 

The wrath that is, the rage that is to be: 

Our fruits, whereby we are known.’ 

And in ‘ The True Imperialism ’ : 

‘ Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 

Your triumphs and your glories vain. 

To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain.’ 
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111 ' Metamorphosis ’ : 

* Shouting her own applause, if haply so 
She may shout down the hisses of the world/ 

But this mood did not last long. In the *' Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward VII he says; 

‘ Proudly, as fits a nation that hath now 
So many da^vhs and sunsets on her brow, 

This duteous heart we bring.’ 

Naturally, scattered over the pages of Watson’s several books, are many 
pieces that deal with weightier matter, have a considerable ballast of thought 
and meditation, and touch the depths of life. There is no obligation for a 
lyric poet to be a philosopher. Indeed, should he lose himself in the mazes 
of divine philosophy, however charming it might be, the less poet he ! But 
the best poetry is a combination of thought and fancy and melody. If we 
read Watson with care, we shall find him frequently expressing a mood of 
discontent with things as they are, of deep dissatisfaction with the hard 
terms of human life, of despair that one must fret one’s soul ‘with crosses and 
with cares’. It is not the ‘pale contented sort of discontent’ of which Keats 
speaks in ‘ Lamia The following lines express the .prevailing mood : 

‘Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 

Neither in passion finds content, 

Nor finds it in repose.’ 

In another poem he states the same uncertainty about the nature of existence 
on earth : 

‘ On from room to room I stray, 

Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 

And I know not to this day 

Whether guest or captive I,’ 

The concluding stanza of the poem entitled ‘The Hope of the World’ is in the 
same strain ; 

‘Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or I fail. 

Here, o’er the dark Beep blown, 

I ask no perfumed gale; 

I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and Tietorious Death, 

Live, and my doom obscure. 

Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.’ 

That some sorrow is inevitable and thai 
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THE HISTORY OE THE SRI VIJAYANARAYANA TEMPLE 
OP BELUR (MYSORE STATE) 


Be, M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.), Director of Archaeology, Mysore, 
formerly Professor of History, Mysore University 

Belto is a smal town now ; but eight hundred years ago it was the capital 
M a mighty empire ruled hy a line of Yadava kings known as the Hoysalas, 
^s dynasty was at first subordinate to the Chalukya Empire, but later on 
it independent and ultimately controlled tlie destinies of even the 

Oholas and Pandyas in the far south of 



THE HISTOBY OF THE SEI VIJAYANAEAYATirA TEMPLE OP BELLE 


The first ruler to break off firom the Chalukyan yoke was king Vishnu- 
vardhana popularly known also as Bittiga or Bittideva 
and it was he who built the main temple of Kesava in 
Belur. The artistic greatness of this structure has aU along been attracting 
to the place crowds of visitors, both Indian and foreign. Students of art 
have never ceased to wonder at the grandeur of the structures, the charm of 
the sculptures, the variety of the ornamental details and the minute and 
delicate carvings of the pillars and panels, the doorways and ceiliags. The 
successive friezes, rising one upon another, depict a series of decorative motifs, 
birds, animals or dancers, all full of life and vigour, with a bewildering variety 
of attitudes and movements. A valuable monograph has been prepared for 
publication, giving an exhaustive description of the temple, and its archi- 
tecture and sculptures, with numerous photographs and drawings. 

The inscriptions state that Vishnuvardhana bruit the temple in com- 

Hoysaia Structure Diemoration of his victory against the Chola viceroy of 
Talkad, while tradition has it that he built the temple hr 
token of his havmg been converted to Vaishnardsm by the great teacher Eama- 
nujacharya, who had for a time migrated from the Chola country to the realm 
of the Hoysala king. From a detailed study of the structures, it looks very 
probable that he built only the star-shaped garbhagriha, the sukanasi and the 
cruciform navaranga. The large niches, fnezes and sculptures on the outside, 
as also the beautifully designed inside pillars and ceilmgs, including three of 
the doorwrays, were carved in his time. The garhhagriha was surmounted 
by a high star-shaped tower of brick and mortar supported by wood-work 
and plated with gold-gilded copper sheets. Standing on a high platform on 
the top of a rising ground, the structure had a commanding appearance. 
The beautiful image of Kesava, called Vijayanarayana by the builder, was 
mstalled in the sanctum in 1117 A.D. 

At about the same time, Vislmuvardhana’s senior queen Santaladevl, 
though inclined to Jainism, did not fail to make her con- 
Chennigaraya tribution. She got built the Chennigaraya temple, 

m form to the king’s temple, though less elaborate and less ornamental. 
The image of Chennigaraya installed by her is almost exactly like that of 
Kesava in the main temple, though smaller in size. It bears the votive 
inscription of the queen. 

Narasimha I, son and successor of Vishnuvardhana, made grants for the 
maintenanoe of the temple and the regular conduct of 
Narasimha I yporship. The existence of his Durbar scene to the north 
of the navaranga doorway indicates that he might have made some improve- 
ments in the temple. 

The next kiug Ballala II got constructed in 1175' a fine pond called 
Vasudevatirtha to the north-east of the temple and in 
1180 a low-roofed storehouse in the north-west corner 
of the compound. Among other works carried out during his reign may be 
mentioned the kitchen on the eastern side near the well and the rampart wall 
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with its two mahadvaras. The nmaranga pavilion of the main temple, 
which up to now was open on all sides, was covered with perforated screens 
and the three entrances were provided with massive battened wooden doors. 
Supporting towers were erected on either side of each doorway, 'while in the 
interior of the temple the navamnga was separated from the suJcanasi by the 
insertion of a beautifully carved potstone doorway. Further, in the com- 
pound of the temple, a slxrine with charming sculptures like those at the 
Kedaresvara temple at Halebid was constructed for god Viranarayana. 

In the days of Vira Bailala III one of his officers, named Somayya 
Danayaka, got the central tower rebuilt with brick and wood. 

When the Tughlaks invaded the Dakhan, their officer Gangu Salar of 
Vijayanngar Kalburgi laid siege to the temple and burnt its gateway. 

Shortly afterwards he founded the Bahamani dynasty. 

The Vijayanagar emperors spared no pains in preserving, as a matter of 
policy, all that was good and beautiful. In 1381 Kampaima, an officer of 
Harihara II, set up four granite pillars to support the cracked roof stones 
in the sulcanasi of the main temple. In 1387 Malagarasa, another officer, 
replaced the broken Icalasa with a rolled-gold one. In 1397 Guiida, a general 
under Harihara II, built the seven-storeyed gopura in place of the old maha- 
dvara which had been burnt and pulled down by Gangu Salar. During the 
succeeding years three important buildings, namely, the Saumyanayaki 
shrine, the large maniapa on the west and the Andal slirine were put up 
beliind the main temple; in their construction materials from the ruined 
Hoysala buildings at several places were freely used. A good part of the 
navaranga of the Chemiigaraya temple was also rebuilt during the Vijayanagar 
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Committee 



A NOTE ON PEjRSIAN, TURKISH AND ARABIC MSS 


me jaLTcnaeoiogicai JLiepartment acquired a lew years ago a unique 
collection, of manuscripts of great historical value. This is the donation of 
Dr. B. 0. Law, a well-known scholar and philanthropist of Calcutta. 

The most important of these manuscripts is a Turkish manuscript 
of the work of Mir AH Sher Beg Nawai. Mir Ali Sher Beg was bom at 
Herat, and studied at Meshad and Samarkand. After having completed 
his studies he entered the service of Sultan Husain ibn Biqara, the ruler of 
Herat. Sultan Husain in recognition of his distinguished services, invested 
Mir Ali Sher with the dignity of Beg and appointed him governor of Asterbad. 
But Mir Ah Sher Beg was not content with this job and renounced the pro- 
fession of arms in favour of spiritual contemplation and hterary leisure. 
Mir Ah Sher Beg was an excellent poet in the Persian as well as the Turkish 
language. His Diwan or collection of odes in the Chaghtai or pure Turkish 
under the poetical title of ‘Nawai’ amounts to ten thousand couplets, and he 
had left a noble monument of his learning and assidmty in his parody of 
Nizami’s five poems, containing nearly thirty thousand couplets winch are 
universally admired. In the Persian language ‘Nawai’ wrote a Diwan, unde i- 
the Takhahus or poetical title of Eani (Perishable) . In Turkish poetry ‘ Nawai ’ 
has no rival. The present manuscript which is entitled ‘Khamsa-i-Nawai’ 
comprises the fohowmg five poems: — 

(a) Sab-i-Sayyara, ‘The Seven Planets’, for Nizami’s ‘Seven Paces 
or Images’. 

{b) Haijrrat-ul-Abrar, ‘The String of Pearls’, for Nizami’s ‘Treasury 
of Secrets’. 

(c) Shirin Parhad, ‘The Loves of Parhad and Shirin’, for Nizami’s 

‘Khusrau and Sharin’. 

(d) Laila Majnun, ‘The Loves of Laila Majnun’ are both alike. 

(e) Aeena-i-Sikandri, ‘The Rampart of Alexander’, for Nizami’s History 

of Alexander, 

In three poems Mar Ah Sher Nawai has eulogized Maulana Jami and 
Sultan Husain. In the fourth he has eulogized Badi-Uzzaman, the Sultan’s 
son. In the fifth poem he has, after erdogizing the Sultan, given him advice. 
Nawai dedicated this work to Sultan Husain ibn Baiqara, whose beautiful 
portrait in mk-drawing of extreme finish we see in the manuscript. 

On different folios of the manuscript there are rnval safta.! im'nrA.Qsmns 
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one letter which, appears to have been misengraved as nothing can be made 
out of it. For the ‘Great Seal’ of Akbar, the folio of a manuscript is not the 
proper place to be stamped. This seal which contains the names of Akbar 
and those of his ancestors up to Amir Timur, was stamped only on Kingly 
Farmans and letters to foreign kings. 

The engraver seems to have copied the impression of this Great Seal 
from same Akbari Farman. As regards the genuineness of the endorsements 
nothing can be said at this stage with certainty. The object of stamping 
forged seals on old manuscripts and paintings is simply to give historical value 
and importance to them, and after it becomes a problem to distinguish between 
the genuine and the forged ones. 

The present condition of this manuscript caused by bookworms gives 
some indication of its wanderings from place to place and from person to 
person, but since the later Mughal times when Turkish was hardly read by 
the courtiers in India, it is unlikely that it was much read or enjoyed. 

There is no colophon giving the date of its transcription. But on folio 
la, year 886 A.H. is written which is said to have been put down by Manlana. 
Jami when writing the endorsement above this date. 

Another manuscript of great value and interest is the famous ‘Khamsa-i- 
Nizami’, ‘Quintet’, or ‘Panj Ganj’, or ‘Five Treasures’, of Nizami of Ganjah, 
the celebrated romantic poet of Persia (A.D. 1140-1203). It took Nizami 
about thirty years (1165-98) to compose five poems and after his death when 
arranged together formed the Khamsa. 

The immortal poems were written at the solicitation of contemporary 
monarohs and princes. These poems not only contain mere love stories, but 
they ‘teach moral lessons of unaffected piety and true wisdom, and also depict 
the good and bad tendencies of the hunaan miud, the struggles and passions 
of men’. . 

The manuscript is in a much better condition than the Blhamsa-i-Nawai. 
It is elegantly written in Nastaliq characters and lavishly illuminated with 
Persian paintings illustrating the text. The Persian artists took their subject 
from poetry and romance. The artist fused into his design the utmost ex- 
pressions in telli ng his story, and this fact is witnessed in these paintings. 
The paintings which are 11 in number represent the phase of Persian art 
before its maturity and introduction in India under the Mughal emperors. 
Human action and emotion remain the principal theme in these paintings. 

Seals of Mughal emperors and nobles such as Babur, Akbar, Abdur Rahim 
and Aurangzeb, are also to be seen, the last of which being those of Husain 
Quli Elhan, and Syed Muizz Khan, nobles of the time of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah. The fete of these seal impressions appears to be the same, as those of 
the previous ones. 

There is a bit of controversy regarding the date of transcription of this 
manuscript. The first poem of the K h amsa is not dated, but the dates in other 
poems hardly correspond to each other. Colophon at the end of Khusraw 
and Shirin gives the date 866, the figure 8 is somewhat doubtful. Laila 
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Majaiin^s colophon, bears the date 955, which appears to be later addition. 
At the end of fourth poem the date is given in letters and figures — 855, with 
the name of the month Jamadi-us-Sani, but the word Sani has been mis- 
spelled. The colophon of the last poem Sikaiidcr Namah has been damaged. 
The name of the month Jamadi-us-Sani and the unit and tenth of the date, 
viz. 55, are quite clear. So ‘the name Jamadi-us-Sani and the units and tenths 
of two poems, i.e. Haft Paikar and Sikander Namah correspond to each 
other. So we can infer the date of transcription of the nianuseript as 855 A.H, 

Another Persian manuscript is the famous love story of Laila Majnun, 
an Eastern romance sometimes called the Persian Romeo and Juliet, and 
which is similar in some respect to Ariosto^s Orlando Furioso, and in imitation 
of Mzami^s well-known Masnawi of the same style, written by Maulana 
Abdullah Hatifi, nephew of the celebrated poet Jami. Among the numerous 
Persian poems on the love story of Laila Majnun, that- of Maulana Hatifi seems 
to be the simplest and most pathetic. 

The present manuscript is believed to have been written in the time of 
Emperor Akbar. On the paintings in this manuscript we see the names of the 
painters who flourished during the reign of Akbar, such as Farukh the Qalmaq 
and Tara. 

The manuscript is in good condition. It is illustrated with 7 paintings 
relating to the story, which are supposed to he the best specimens of Mughal 
art in India. It was during the reign of Akbar that Persian influence in 
Mughal art was apparent, and within no time a new style developed. Akbar 
tried to create an art that would bear comparison with that of his ancestors, 
and the Indian miniatures are thus translations of Persian originals. Bihzad’s 
paintings appealed much to the Indian taste. The artists of Akbar’s time 
have worked in the same style and it is difficult to find out the difference. 

The calligraphy is of a very high standard in Nastaliq characters. The 
borders of the paintings are lavishly embellished in gold with the pictures of 
birds and animals. The name of the transcriber and the date are not given. 

There is another Persian manuscript named Nasihat-ul-Muluk written by 
Shaikh Sadi of Shiraz (A.D. 1175-1292), a celebrated Persian poet. Hasihat- 
ul-Muluk, which means, ' Advice to Kings’, is a small tract and was written, 
as Shaikh Sadi states, in the beginning of the book at the request of a friend 
whom he addresses as Ms son. 

The manuscript is well written in Nastaliq style, wMch is of very high 
standard. The borders of the manuscript are beautifully decorated with gold 
floral designs. 

In the Delhi Fort Museum, there is an original Persian petition which 
was presented to Emperor Shah Jahan. This petition was written and 
presented by Abdur Rashid Dailmi, better known as Aga Edian. He was a 
court calligraphist of Emperor Shah Jahan, as well as tutor of Prince Dara 
SMkoh. 

The calligraphy of the present manuscript resembles to a very great 
extent with the above-mentioned petition,^ and so we can safely conclude 



that the manuscript was transcribed and presented by Abdur Bashid Dailmi 
to Emperor Shah Jahan. Moreover the portrait of Shah Jahan in the manu- 
script bears a very close similarity with the portrait of Shah Jahan in the 
petition. The last few pages of the manuscript are missing. 

Besides the Turkish and Persian manuscripts one is in Arabic. The 
manuscript contains the Arabic collection of traditions of the holy Prophet 
Muhammad (may peace be on him), with special reference to prayers, styled 
Easn-i-Hasin, ‘The Strong Castle’. The prayers were compiled by Shafiite 
Shaikh Shamsuddin Abu Alkhair Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Ali bin 
Yusuf al’umari aldemishki alshirazi, known as ibn-aljazari who was born in 
A.H. 751 (A.D. 1360) at Damascus and died at the age of eighty -two (A.D. 
1432). Aljazari completed this collection at Damascus in A.D. 1389, revised, 
partly enlarged, partly curtailed it m Shiraz and then it was sent by Maulana 
Najib Shafi to Ahmed Shah of Gujrat. 

The book is divided into six chapters. There are comprehensive expla- 
natory notes in Persian on the margms of the text. The calligraphy is of 
second rate in Naskh style. The first two pages of each chapter are lavishly 
decorated with gold and other colours. 

At the end of the manuscript there is an endorsement which indicates 
that the present manuscript was transcribed for one Mian Saif-uddin. The 
present condition is due to damage by worms and the total number of pages 
is 515. The name of the transcriber and the date are not given. 


LILATILAKA— A STUDY 


Peoi'. K. Rama Pishabom, M.A. 

LlJdtilaka is the oldest available treatise on Malayalam grammar and 
rhetoric and as such it occupies a imique place. It has attracted considerable 
attention among MalayaH scholars and critics. The text is now available in 
two editions, the original edition of Sri A. K. Pisharody and the latest one of 
Sri K. V. Moosad; but the two editions do not reveal any material difference. 
There have also appeared a large number of papers, almost all of them in Ma- 
layalam, some discussing the date, others pointing out differences in reading 
and still others elaborating the grammar of the text. The importance of the 
text is our main excuse to add to the Hst of papers already existing on the 
text. 

The author has quoted a large number of verses and these give us the names 
of over thirty heroines, who resolve themselves into two dozen Nayikas, 
presumably from different works then popular in the land. These verses 
depict how the charms of feminine form ensnare, enslave and stupefy man, 
sometimes immersing him in bliss ecstatic and SQmetimes steeping him in 
the throes of misery and despair, and thus indirectly sing the glories of perfect 
womanly beauty in their fullest and richest sex-appeal. The obvious con- 
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elusion, then, is that there existed anterior to the period of the author of this 
text a rich crop of love lyrics in our language— a view which is only supported 
by the works US., UO-0., and KS.; and this must certainly set those thinking 
who would put down the beginnings of our literature to the post-fifteenth 
century on the basis merely of the assumed dating of the BC., supposed to be a 
Malayalam work, which a section of our scholars, uncritically enough, hold 
to be the first literary work in Malayalam language. 

It is, again, interesting to remember that none of the heroines, described 
in the verses cited in the text, belongs to the Sanskritic pantheon. The love 
lyrics of the period, then, drew their Ndyikas from local, possibly, contem- 
porary life. It is a very pertinent question to ask here why our poets did not 
go in for Sanskritic heroines and themes. Indeed this is an important question. 
For, in the first place, Sanskrit has aU along been exerting a preponderating 
influence upon our language and literature, and in the second place, since the 
fifteenth century, all our literary themes were taken mainly, if not solely, from 
Sanskrit literature. 

The earliest specimens of Malayalam literature, we hold, were Tolan’s 
verses — ^translations of the verses in the two Sanskrit dramas, 8D. and T8. 
These renderings, naturally enough, had Sanskritic themes, were couched 
in classical metres and were in a language which was made, perhaps con- 
sciously, grotesque by freely mixing up Sanskrit and Malayalam in varying 
proportions — a type of language which, under the title Manipravdlam, later 
becomes the stylistic norm of our literary language. These first renderings, 
made for the use of VidHsaka on the local stage, were, however, intended to 
serve a comic effect — ^to evoke the laughter of the audience. Naturally, 
therefore, if this mode was wholly borrowed for literary use in Malayalam, 
there was the possibility of such literature being treated in a comic spirit. 
To obviate this difficulty, the older writers introduced, we believe, a change 
in the mode which consisted in replacing Sanskrit themes by local themes — 
an aspect which we find illustrated in U8. and UG-G. Naturally enough at a 
later date, when Manipravdlcm became the accepted literary style, as a result 
of the popularity of SandeSas and Gampus we find a farther elaboration of 
Sanskrit themes in the same form and in the same language, as evidenced by 
the large output of Gampus in our literature during the fifteenth century with 
their counterpart of a local theme worked up in Mahakdvya form in the GV. 
and a Sanskrit theme worked in Dravidian form in KQ. With Mampravdlam 
as the accepted literary language, the possible permutation is a Sanskrit 
or local theme in Sanskrit or Dravidian form, and we get typical instances for 
all the four varieties. The first creative period of our literature was, there- 
fore, a period of experimentation of forms and themes in Maniptravalain 
style ; and no wonder that the author of LT. distinguishes at least nine varieties 
of this style — a something which only substantiates, indirectly though, the 
conclusion we have already set forth that there must have existed numerous 
love-lyrics in our language in the period, immediately preceding the age of the 
author of LT. 



with, pearls or Laksmi adorned with drops of milk, as she rose ont ox the miik 
ocean, her speech to drops of milk, her laughter to a piece of milk in the beaks 
of a parrot, or a swan besmeared with honey or a pearl set in ruby, her com- 
plexion to the tendrils of a mango tree, etc. Compare again the quarrel of 
the varied organs of sense in the raptures of sensuous bliss or the description 
of a lady going to temple in wet clothes — sight familiar with us even today, 
or the description of Smgara of the Sambhoga variety based upon what we 
may term free love, so characteristic of our land — a freedom which has igno- 
rantly been interpreted to mean nothing short of licentiousness. Thus the 
innovations introduced in the body naturally enough affected the spirit as 
well of our poetry. 

The heroes mentioned in the citations in the text are Goda Martanda 
Varma of Kolamba, Vira Ravi Varma of Venad, and Vikrama Pandya and 
Pandyesa of the Pandyan kingdom. The first of these is described as a very 
generous ruler and great warrior. He had no issue to succeed him for a 
long time, but, at last towards the close of his life, an heir was bom 
to him, which event he signalized by lavish gifts to all. The last three 
are described as fightmg successfully against the Turuskas, We learn also 
the Vikrama Pandya and the Pandyan king were not gettmg on happily 
together, that Vira Ravi Varma fought with the former, defeated and cap- 
tured him prisoner and then having made a present of him to the Pandyan 
king, mitigated the msult done hhn by marrying Vikrama’s daughter. 
These verses, then, treasure up for us the joint endeavours of Malaydlis 
and Pdndyans to oust Muslims from South India. And lastly, one of 
the verses, cited from K8., has preserved for us an ancient tradition that 
Kalidasa intended his M-8. for his own wife, the sister of the great king 
Vikramaditya, and this lends support for the traditional view which associates 
KaHdasa with the court of Vikramaditya. 

On the basis of the personalities, described in the citations, given in the 
text, an attempt may be made to fix up the age of the work. Pandyan 
history tells us that Maravarman Kula^ekhara Deva had a co-regent, named 
Vikrama Pandya, who died in 1296 A.D- Q'Ud, since then up till 1401 A.D., 
that history does not know of any Pandyan prince of this name. Cbuld 
Vikrama, figuring in the citations here, be identified with the co-regent of 
Maravarman Kulafekhara Deva ? Such an identification would be an ana- 
chronism, since he is described as having fought the Muslims who came to 
South India only fourteen years after bis death. Secondly, Pandyan history, 
so far as it is known, is silent, regarding the enmity between Maravarman 
and his co-regent Vikrama; it is equally silent regarding a Vira Ravi Varma 
of Venad fighting against Vikrama and then defeating and capturing him 
prisoner and then the two again fighting together against the Muslims on 
behalf of Maravarman Kulatekhara, Tb® citations in LT* should, therefore, 
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wMcii gives the year 1391 A.D. in which case this will be additional support 
to the limit we have set down. 

Dr. 6oda Varma of the University of Travancore has advanced the view 
that the author of iT. has in his elaboration of AlomHwros followed Nagefe 
Bhatta and, therefore, must be put down to the post-Nage^a period. But 
we might weU raise the question whether or not we may argue the other way. 
In other words, could not Nagesa have borrowed from the author of BJ’. ? 
The author has shown himself quite a distinguished scholar as evidenced by 
his remarks on the linguistic features of Malayalam. That a Malayali scholar 
is not incapable of original views in the field of Alamkdraiastra has been 
amply proved by K-L., written by Udayotttmga, who lived more or less in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. Hence we are constrained to 
observe that Dr. Goda Varma’s views need not be the last word as regards the 
latest limit of the author. As matters stand now, this has to be decided on 
the basis of what internal evidence we get from LT. The absence of all quo- 
tations from the medieval Malayalam literature, such as KG., B-C., OU., N-C., 
etc., would indicate that the author must have lived and written liis work 
before this period, that is, before the middle of the fifteenth century, and this 
view is only strengthened by the linguistic evidence, so carefully documented 
by my friend and colleague, Mr. L. V. R. Iyer. We might, therefore, conclude 
that LT. must have been produced some time after 1400 and before 1480 A.D., 
possibly the author heralding the dawn of that glorious band of scholar- 
poets, collectively known as Patimttarahhavihal, who graced the court of 
Calicut in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 24-PARGANAS, BENGAL 

By 

De. S. P. Chattbejeb, M.So., Ph.D., D.Litt,, 

Depaitment of Geography, Calcutta University 

1. iNTEOntrOKON 

The present paper embodies the results of a preliminary land utilization 
survey of the district carried out by the author with the assistance of his 
colleagues. A number of visits to different places were arranged to study 
the local conditions. Soil specimens collected by field-workers were sub- 
sequently analyzed in the soil laboratory of the department of geography, 
Calcutta University. The district lies on 26 one-inch sheets published by 
Survey of India, which were found to be indispensable in the study of the 
topographical features and drainage conditions of the distriet.i Agricultural 
statistics published by Govermnent of Bengal were verified in the field, and 
laud utilization maps illustrating this paper were prepared on the basis of 
those data.2 

The origin of the district dates back to the fifties of the eighteenth century 
when the East India Company was striving to strengthen its position in the 
Gangetic delta. In 1767 they succeeded in acquiring about 9,000 sq. miles 
of area, that is to say, about one-sixth of the area of the present district, as a 
zamindari on payment of a fixed revenue. This area, including that of 
Calcutta granted to them by Nawab Zafer AH Khan was then divided into 
twenty-four parganas or revenue-units.a Since then the district is known 
by the name of 24-Par ganas, though it may be remembered that the greater 

1 79 B/2 to 79 B/16, 79 C/1, 79 C/2, 79 C/6, 79 C/6, 79 C/9, 79 C/10, 79 C/13, 79 C/14 79 F/1, 
79 G/1, 79 G/2. ' 

mo ^ Report oa the Survey and Settlement Operations in the district of 24-Parganas, 

8 According to Rai Saheb Anil Chandra Lahiri 12 were entire parganas, 11 part parganas 
and one was not a pargana— Melnnd mahal or Salt Tna.KA.1. 
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part of the present district originally belonging to the neighbouring parganas 
of Nadia and Jessore was added subsequently ^ and that Calcutta was se- 
parated as an administrative convenience from the 24-Parganas in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The im|)ortance of the district mainly lies in its geographical position. 
It occupies the south-western part of the Ganges delta between 88^ and 88® 54' 
East Longitude and 22® 32' and 22® 54' North Latitude through which run 
the principal routes from the sea to the densely populated Gangetic plains of 
Northern India. The district is about 36 miles wide in the north and twice 
as much wide in the south. It covers a total area of 4,856 square miles, of 
which about one-quarter is still clothed with dense virgin forests. The district 
has well-defined boundaries in three directions. To the south of the district 
lies the Bay of Bengal, into which enter the Hooghly and Raimangal rivers, 
forming the western and eastern boundaries respectively. The northern 
boundary of the district runs through a slightly raised tract, overlooking 
marshy areas on either side. The land boundaries do not mark off this 
district as a geographic unit, since the same type of relief and climate, and 
land utilization jprevail in the bordering areas of the districts of Nadia, Jessore, 
Khuhia, Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore. 


II. Physiogbaphic Backgboxjnb of Lahd Utilization 
Belief and Physiographic Divisions 

In a deltaic tract with a long coastline relief features cannot but be 
very gentle. The topography of 24-Parganas is not an exception to this 
rule, though minor topographical contrasts are noticeable throughout the 
district. Unfortunately a detailed contour map of the district is not available, 
but the few surface spot heights marked on appropriate one-inch sheets reveal 
the broad features of the landscape. The whole area consists of one vast 
plain, gently sloping seaward. It is, however, traversed by low ridges formed 
either of river deposits (natural levees) or of artificially built-up road and 
railway embankments. Several embankments have also been constructed 
in recent years to protect low-lying arable lands from the invasion of saline 
water. The interfllave area in the north is invariably studded with shallow 
lakes, which are gradually silting up (see Figs. 1 and 2). The entire surface 
of the district including the embankments hes below the 30-foot contour. 

The highest surface spot height away from railway embankments is 
28 feet which was recorded at the village of Bira, about 12 miles to the west 
of Ichapur. The surface gradient in that part is almost imperceptible, less 
than two inches per mile. About 11 miles north-east of Bira in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berghom another spot height of 24 feet was recorded which 
reveals a local subsidence northward. The Padma stream in a broad meander- 
ing curve changes its course from south to north and flows towards this sub- 
sided area. North of Calcutta we come across the following features. Firstly, 

^ In 1850 there were as many as 62 parganas according to Major Smythe. 
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it iias proYided : in the past excellent sites for human settlements, and now 
contains a dense population* This plain continues southward, and henca- 
'drth be referred to as the Upper Hooghly Plain. In the north this plain 
slopes eastwards as well facing marsh lands which in deeper parts contain 
perennial water. This low-lying tract may be named as Bariti marshes. 
In approaching Calcutta from the north by rail or road one comes across a 
part of the Bariti marshes first near the railway station of Kankinara. The 
surface spot heights, along the radway embaiikments bordering the marshy 
area on the west, indicate a southward slope of the surface at the rate of 
one foot per mile. 

Further east stands another strip of high ground extending eastward 
jfrom the present course of the Sunti Nadi, From east to west it is about 
5 miles wide. Here the ground slopes westward. It may be named the 
Sunti Plain. 

East of the Sunti Plain another low-lying area of about 100 square miles 
occurs, which is almost enclosed by a broad meandering curve of a sluggish 
stream, here known as the Padma. Within this area are found a series of 
crescent shaped depressions almost parallel to the present stream, all being 
abandoned courses of the same river (see Fig. 2). The pattern of the alluvial 
lakes suggests that the area has suffered some local disturbances which led 
to the gradual westering of the river from a pivotal point, leaving behind 
part of its course at successive stages. This area may be designated as the 
Padma Plain. Further east lies a somewhat raised ground, the Ichamati 
Plain, which slopes gently eastward. The Ichamati Plain overlooks in the 
east another marshy tract, locally known as the Balli bil, which was once 
connected with the Dantbhanga marshes lying further south. These plaius 
and marshes extending from the foot of the Upper Hooghly Plain right up 
to the eastern boundary of the district may be grouped together, and named 
as the Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains. 

South of the northern plains stretches another group of plains, locally 
known as the Barasat-Basirhat Plains. The embankment of the Barasat- 
Basirhat Light Railway which runs through these plains from west to east 
forms a conspicuous feature of the landscape. The surface spot heights on 
the railway embankment rang© between 28 feet in the west and 23 feet in the 
east, but these heights are no indication of the general level of the country , 
which hardly rises over 10 feet. A continuous belt of dry plains, without 
being interrupted by north-south running rivers or their silted-up channels 
as in the north, enabled a railway and a metaUed road to be buflt right across 
the country. In the southern margin of these plains occur marsh lands, of 
which the Bhubanpur marshes in the west are the deepest and contain wal 
throughout the year (see Plate IVA). The low-lying tract in the east ft 
eluding the Padma bil is much shallower, . V 
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The rich arable lands of the district comprising the southern plains occur 
to the south of Calcutta between the old and present courses of the Hooghly. 
The surface spot heights along the Kalighat-Falta railway range from 12 feet 
in the south to 15 feet in the north. West of the railway embantment the 
ground leTel drops to some 3 feet, as indicated by the surface spot height at 
the Samalia Trigonometrical Station. The bank of the Hooghly immediately 
west of this low-lying plain is stiU lower by another 2 feet, as shown by the 
spot height at Brul. This area may be named as the Budge-Budge-Bishnupur 
Plain. The ground rises, however, further south in the neighbourhood of 
Diamond Harbour below the confluence of the Hooghly and the Damodar. 
The Damodar is the first important river to join the Hooghly in its lower 
reaches, and is partly responsible for raising the southern flood plains of the 
Hooghly higher than those of the north. The Bupnarayan river which enters 
into the Hooghly about 6 miles south of the first confluence supplemented 
the work of the other two rivers in raising the level of the flood plains. Most 
of the bench marks in these plains indicate a height of over 20 feet. These 
higher areas may be referred to as the Kulpi-Diamond Harbour-Palta Plains. 
Along the eastern border of the plains am old course of the Hooghly 
with high banks is still recognizable. The high banks had once provided 
better sites for settlement than the neighbouring low-lying areas. These 
may be named as the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plains. 

The rest of the district is included in the Sundarbans proper, and forms 
a vast swamp, lying at the mercy of sea-water. This may be divided into 
three parts based on the degree of land utilization — (1) the Northern Plains 
of the Sundarbans, (2) the Reclaimed Sundarbans, and (3) Sundarban Forests. 
The northern plains of the Sundarbans have been settled so long ago that 
they retain very few traces of reclamation, except in the east. In these 
plains high village sites, so characteristic of the densely populated plains of 
the district, are few and far between. The western part of these plains, 
however, was settled much earlier than the eastern, and hence village sites 
much above the general level of the country concentrate more in the west. 
These plains may be divided further into three parts, the Hasnabad Plain 
in the east, the Harua Plain in middle and the Bhangar-Bajarhat Plain in the 
west. The famous Calcutta marshes, which occupy a saucer shaped depres- 
sion occur immediately to the west of the Bhangar-Bajarhat Plain. The 
characteristic features of reclamation, however, are clearly visible in the 
plains of Sagar and Kakdwip in the west, and those of Canning and Sandeskhali 
in the east. These reclaimed plains have been cleared of forests and put 
under the plough. 

The remaining part of the Sundarbans stiU awaits development. It 
is heavily forested today, the reserved and protected forests covering an area 
of about 1,240 square miles, more than one-third of the total area of the 
district. A number of islands with rather steep edges, which represent the 
southern extension of the delta face have not yet been united with the main- 



The DraiThoge and Eeclamation of the Sundarbam 

The Hooglily and the Ichamati are the two important rivers of the district, 
forming its westanx and eastern boundaries respectively. But from the point 
of view of drainage the Hooghly is of very little use, especially in the north, 
as its catchment basin does not lie within this district due to human inter 
ference. North of Calcutta several important drainage channels had, how 
ever, been constructed in the past joining the interior with the Hooghly, but 
their mouths have, in most cases, been almost silted up. The Mathura bil 
in the north which still has some sort of connection with the Hooghly through 
the Bagher Khal illustrates this point. During the time of our visit we found 
it almost dead, and choked with a thick mantle of water-hyacinth floating 
on it. The same thing had happened to most of the streams which used to 
drain the Amdanga-Sarupnagar and Barasat-Basirhat Plains of 24-Parganas. 
The Sunti Nadi has become a mere shadow of its former size. It flows south 
ward very sluggishly until it enters into the Bhubanpur marshes. Two other 
streams in this part of 24-Parganas have deteriorated considerably. They 
were named after the two mighty rivers of India — ^the Jumna and Padma, 
which suggest that they must have been once powerful rivers of this district. 
The field evidence such as the disproportionate width of the river bed compared 
to the river which flows through it, corroborates the above statement.^ Both 
of these streams used to flow southwards for a considerable distance before 
joining the Ichamati. In fact the Ichamati below Taki is still known by the 
name of Jamuna, though their confluence lies much higher up today. On 
entering the district it flows sluggishly eastward into the Ichamati, thus 
rendering its former catchment basin completely water-logged. 

The Padma, though equally sluggish, drains a larger area. It flows first 
southward, and then in a broad meandering curve turns northward, joining 
the Ichamati a little below the Jamuna confluence. Its former course can be 
traced by connecting a number of alluvial lakes, some of which are locally 
known as Padma bits. 

The silting up of these natural drainage channels has given rise to marsh 
lands in the northern part of the district, and rendered them agriculturally 
unproductive. Moreover, the water-hyacinth, an obnoxious weed interferes 
with the proper utilization of the sluggish streams, marshes and tanks as 
fisheries (see Plates IIIA and VIB). The poor drainage is also responsible 
for the deterioration of the health of the rural population. 

The Ichamati is the only important drainage channel in this portion of 
the district, though unfortunately it lies in the extreme east. Its effective 
ness as a drainage and navigable channel can be considerably increased by 
straightening this river betwoen Basirhat in south and Chanduria in the 
north. The river meanders lootween these two places for 40 miles, thro 
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land. They lie near the mouths of the Hooghly, Matla, and other Sunderban 
rivers. 
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Fig, 2, The district of 24:-Parganas showing location of industries and market places, and principal 
roads and waterways. The location of the thanas of this district has also been shown. 

[Note that the industries are located mainly on the bank of the Hooghly from Calcutta north- 
ward. There are several mills also in the south of Calcutta as far as Budge-Budge. The pattcan 
of roads resembles that of railways. The three important east-west waterways are to be noted. 
The Hooghly in the west and the Ichamati in the east traverse the whole length of the district from 
north to south and are navigable throughout the year. Barasat and Basirhat are the main nodal 
towns in the rural north,] 





cuous features of the landscape. The deeper parts of these bils were found to 
occupy an area of about 63 square miles, which can be transformed into 
fisheries. The Bhubanpur group of bils, which is partially drained by the 
Harua Gang, occupies an area of another 16 square miles (see Plate IVA). In 
contrast with the northern marshes these contain salt water and are tidal. 

In the northern plains of the Sundarbans the drainage is equally defective. 
It is true that a large number of rivers and canals such as the Harua Gang 
or the Bidyadhari river, the Chaumuha Gang, etc., flow through the eastern part 
of this region, that is to say, over the Harua and Hasnabad Plains, but their 
beds rise above the surrounding country. They have, consequently, been 
embanied to protect the low-lying cultivated fields from the invasion of salt- 
water which they carry, without making a proper arrangement for draining 
the interior. The eastern part of the region comprising the Plains of Bhangar 
and B-ajarhat has no natural drainage channel excepting the Bidyadhari. 
A number of navigable canals like the Krishnapur canal, the Bhangar kata 
khal, the Bidyadhari khal run through these plains connecting Calcutta with 
its rich eastern hinterland. But none of these can serve as a drainage channel, 
as the level of water in those charmels cannot be sufl&ciently lowered with a 
view to enabling the adjoining areas to be drained into them. Moreover, 
these canals are protected by embankments, about four feet high without 
having sluices, with the result that the natural drainage channels have been 
deprived of their catchment basin, and got silted up. The effect of the Krishna- 
pur canal on the Bidyadhari can be cited as an example. Since the con- 
struction of the canal the river has been deteriorating, so much so that a 
heavy shower of rains in Calcutta invariably floods the low-lying portions 
of the streets, the excess of water being unable to flow immediately into the 
Bidyadhari which serves as an outfall channel for the rainwater and sewage 
of the city (Plate lA). 

The three plains, which lie south of Calcutta, that is to say, the Budge- 
Budge-Bishnupur Plain, the Kulpi-Biamond Harbour-Palta Plain, and the 
Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain, are better drained than any other part of 24- 
Parganas. This has been achieved not by natural drainage channels, but by 
a number of channels constructed for this purpose. Of these the Magrahat 
drainage scheme is the latest venture. The Charial khal drains a considerable 
part of the Budge-Budge-Bishnupur Plain, entermg the Hooghly near Budge- 
Budge. The other plains in this region are drained mainly by the Kaora- 
pukur khal, Surjyapur khal and Magra khals, the waters of which enter the 
Hooghly through the main sluice gate of Diamond Harbour. The Kulpi canal 
drains the Kulpi Plain, and joins the Hooghly near Kulpi. Along the eastern 
of these Southern Plains runs a diy river bed, which was formerly 



occupied by the Hooghly. The westward movement of the Hooghly led to 
the water-logging of a considerable portion of these plains until the artificial ‘ 
channels mentioned above were excavated. 

The Sunderban area is intersected by a network of big tidal rivers, the 
estuaries of which penetrate far inland. Here the rivers flow not in a single 
channel, but in a multitude of anastomozing channels, which under normal 
conditions raise the level of the land through which they flow. Included 
within the coastline of 24-Parganas are the outfalls of the Hooghly with its 
distributary, the Baratola creek; the Saptamulchi; the Thakuran or Jamira; 
the Matla; the Gosaba; the Hariabhanga; and the Baimangal. These big 
rivers cover an area of about 300 square miles, that is to say, about one- 
quarter of the total surfece of the Sunderbans, but fail to drain properly 
the area through which they flow due to premature reclamation of the lands. 
The Government did not foresee the danger of early reclamation of the Sun- 
derban lands, when they were leased out in large blocks to individuals. Since the 
whole of this land was below the high water level of spring tides, the reclamation 
work mainly consisted of the exclusion of tidal salt-waters. The fields were 
enclosed by embankments and the rivers were forced to remain within their 
channels by artificial banks. Even the smallest water inlets were carefully 
confined between high embankments. The inevitable result of this inter- 
ference with the natural channels was the gradual rise of the river beds above - 
the general level of the country making the problems of drainage and of the 
maintenance of the embankments more and more difficult. The Matla, for 
example, now lies about 10 ft. above the general level of the surrounding 
low-lands, and may break through the embankments any moment, causing 
a devastating flood. Because of the rise of the thalweg, the depth of this river 
has also decreased considerably within the last fifty years. In some cases— 
the embankments once breached, were not repaired with the result that re- 
claimed arable land again reverted to marshy area. The Payna marsh which, 
is partially draiued by the Karati or Kuriabhanga can be quoted as an 
example. 

To sum up, the greater part of 24-Parganas is poorly drained, giving 
rise to marsh lands, though Nature has endowed the district with big rivers 
capable of draining it most efficiently. 

Soih of 24-Parganas 

The soils of the district are derived mainly from sands, silts and clays 
deposited by the rivers partly under water and partly on flood-plains. The 
peat bed, which occurs at a depth ranging between 20 and 30 feet in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, whenever comes nearer the surfece also contri- 
butes to the formation of certain soils. 

Table I shows the results of mechanical analysis of sofl samples taken 
from different localities, and an attempt has been made to prepare a soil map 
based on those data (see Kg. 9). A more detailed study of these soils in the 
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Mechanical Oomposition and pK values of certain soils of 24-Pargarms 
(All fractions are expressed as percentages of the air dry soil) 
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field and laboratory will, howeTer, reTeal tbeir true character. On account 
of insufficient data we could not correlate each of the important crops of this ' » 
district with an optimum pH value. 

Generally speaking, fine sands or sandy loams predominate in the Northern 
Plains. Such soils contain over 60 per cent of fine sand, from 20 to 40 per cent 
of silt and day, and about 4 per cent of organic matter. The pH value of these 
soils is 6-5, the lowest in the district. These soils are porous owing to the 
high percentage of sand, and hence not suitable for amcm paddy which needs 
standing water in the field for its proper gro-^rth. Such soils are, however, 
quite suitable for growing am paddy, jute, potatoes and green vegetables. 

The banks of the Hooghly and Ichamati, that is to say, the Upper Hooghly 
Plam in the west and the Ichamati, Basirhat, and Hasnabad Plains in the 
east consist of loams or silt loams. The Southern Plains of the district in 
the neighbourhood of Diamond Harbour, Palta and Magrahat are also ‘ 
composed of these soils. Such soils have a dark grey appearance, and agri- 
culturally are the most important in 24-Parganas. They contain 50 per cent 
or more of silt, 21 per cent or less of clay, and from 15 to 20 per cent of sand. 
The percentage of organic matter varies considerably, from 3-5 to 9-6. The 
pH value amounts to 7, sUghtly higher than that of the northern sandy 
plains. On account of the high percentage of silt they are very retentive, 
and can nourish exeeUent crop of aman paddy. The percentage of organic 
matter in the silts of the Southern Plains is rather low, which indicates that 
these excellent soils could be made to give heavy yields with sufficient appli- 
cation of animal and other manures. The old bed of the Ganges in the Southern 
Plams contains a slightly different type of soil, the percentage of clay being 
higher than that of silt, and having also equal proportions of sand and clay. 
The pH value of this soil is the highest in the district. There are smaUer 
patches of clay loam in the other silted up river beds. 

East of the Southern Plains occurs a big patch of typical clay loams, 
e jieciaUy along the banks of the Matla. These contain about 80 per cent 
of clay and 44 per cent of silt. The percentage of sand is somewhat lower. 
lanL^^ ^ considerably low, perhaps due to the prevalence of marsh 

Clay sofis pr^ominate in the marshy low-lying Plains of Bhangar and « 

f “ear the mouth of the Hooghly in the neigh- 

urhood of Kakdwip. These soils contain 30 to 60 per cent of clay, and 25 . 
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Fig. 3. Seasonal Distribution of 
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Prevailing Directions of the 
Winds. 
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j LAKD UTILIZATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 24‘>PAHaANAS, BENOAL 

I III. PlIMATIC IjTFLtrBNCE ON LaND UTILIZATION 

4 Agricultural Calendar 

Owing to its location at the head of the Bay of Bengal the district of 
24"Parganas receives the full force of the S.W. monsoon. The climatic changes 
- within the district, however small, exert some influence on the distribution 

i of crops, but unfortunately a precise account of the variations of climate 

cannot be given for want of sufficient meteorological data. There are only 
two full-fledged meteorological stations, one at Alipore (Calcutta), the head' 

I quarters of the district (class I type), and the other at the Sagar island near 
the mouth of the Hooghly (class II type). Besides Calcutta and Sag^r there 
are eight rainfall recording stations.^ The year in this district as elsewhere 
in Bengal is divided into four seasons based on temperature, rainfall, and 
^ atmospheric disturbances, a very mild dry winter, which hardly lasts for three 
j months — ^December, January and February; an early summer with moderate 
rainfall and high temperature lasting from March to May; a late summer with 

I heavy rainfall and high temperature, known as the rainy season, lasts from 
June to September; and a fine autumn with some rainfall prevailing in the 
two months — October and November (see Fig. 3). 
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wait for rains to come. They start ploughing with the :fti’st rains when the 
ground is softened and continue it at least for three times right m the midst 
of the rainy season. Harrowing, weeding and transplanting of seedlmgs are 
also done in the rainy season. Thus this is the busiest season for the farmers. 
Autumn is the slack season for them. The harvest starts m Agrahayan and 
continues for another month, when the farmers are busy again. They get 
another respite after the harvest, when threshing and other in-door work 
keep them engaged. 

Those who grow aus paddy, which is harvested in the ramy season, 
plough their land immediately before and after the harvest of aman paddy, 
when the soil remains moist. Manuring, another ploughing, harrowing and 
finally broadcasting of seeds take place in early summer. For grooving jute 


4. Agricultural Calendar of 24.Parganas and Monthly Distribution of RainfaU. 

For Main Crops : — 

3P — Ploughing, 

M — ^Manuring. 

For Pulses : — 

H—Harvest of Musuri. 

K-—Harvest of Khesari. 

Bengali months : — 

(1) mid-April to mid-May, 

June to mid-July. (4) mid-J 

Septeniber. (6) Awiji— mid-Septembe 
JNoyember. (8) Agro^ayan— mid-Novei 
Magh—ndA-Jmxm 
mid-March. (12) CWra_rY,w.M«w.i. , 


TR-Transplanting. W— Weeding. 

Br Broadcasting of Musuri in Aswin. 
irJr— Broadcasting of Khesari in Agrahayan when Aman 
paddy is rip©. 

(2) JaMa— mid-May to mid-June. (3) -mid- 

r ^ August. (5) Bhadra — ^mid- August to mid- 
bo mid-October, (7) Kartich — ^mid-October to mid- 
5er to m^-Deeember. (9) Pows— mid-December to 








Fig. 5. Annual March of Significant Temperatures at 
Calcutta (Alipore). 
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one in April or May, and a subsidiary maximum in September, aird one 
miuiTTmm in January. In 24-Parganas the warmest month therefore is 
April, except along the coast, where because of the marine influence, it is 
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crop occurs in tlie rainy season. The mmuri is usually grown in rotation with. 
am paddy. It is sown broadcast in autumn (Aswin), and harvested in winter 
(Magh). The khesari is sown broadcast in an aman land in winter when the 
paddy is ripe (Agraliayan) and harvested in winter (Magh and Falgoon). The 
climate, therefore, determines the nature of the activities of the farmers of 
24-Parganas (see Fig. 4), Let us study in some detail the elements of climate 
of this district. 


Temperature 

Temperature is one of the most important elements of the climate of a 
region. Its influence on plant life is considerable. The average winter 
temperature in 24-Parganas is 68-2®F., but along the coast it is slightly higher, 
69*4°E. The average early summer temperature is 83*9°F. and it is slightly 
lower along the coast. In the late summer or the rainy season average 
temperature remains the same or even increases slightly in the coastal areas. 
With the advent of autumn the temjjerature decreases, the average ranging 
between 77-5®F. and 78*1^F. Since none of the seasonal temperatures falls 
below 68°F., plants are never deprived of heat, without which they cannot 
thrive. 

Table II shows the annual march of significant temperatures in the two 
stations. Those relating to Calcutta (Alipore) have also been shown graphi- 
cally in Fig, 5. In the annual march of temperature there are two maxima, 
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May; and the coldest month is January. The monthly maximum tem- 
perafeires rise to 90°F. or more in at least four months every year in inlanf^ 
areas, and range between 77°F. and 96-3°F. The temperatures in the two 
typical whiter months, December and January, remain about the same, 
79°F. (Calcutta) and 77°P. (Sagar). It is interesting to note that the monthly 
maximum temperature mcreases in September with the decrease of rainfall. 

The highest monthly temperatm'es recorded in 1938 showed the same 
trend, with the difference that the highest temperature iu May was consi- 
derably lower than that of April, which had recorded an unusually high 
temperature, 107°F. that year. 

The monthly mmimum air temperatures range between 54‘1°F. and 78-3°F. 
in Calcutta, and between 5S-7°F. and 81*1°F. at Sagar. The monthly minimum 
temperatures remain beloiv 60°F. in the tliree winter months, and near about 
78°F. for five months from May to September, during the growing season of 
aman paddy. The absolute lowest temperatures for 1938 were not far below 
the monthly minimum temperatures. In the rainy season the lowest tem- 
peratures did not fail below 77'’F. The average monthly temperatures show 
an annual range of about 20°F. 

Wind and Storm 

Wind is a great benefactor of plants, as by bringing moisture from the 
oceans and other large bodies of water it keeps them ahve. The normal 
directions of the surface winds in 24-Parganas are shown in Fig. 3. In 
winter winds fi^om some northerly point are most frequent, but in summer the 
prevailing direction is south-westerly. The prevailing direction in the year 
as a whole is southerly or south-westerly. Since the Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal lie in that direction there is copious rainfall in the district. 

The annual march of wind velocity shows the minimum in winter, and 
with the advent of summer the velocity increases, the maximum occurring 
in April. The velocity of winds in coastal areas is considerably higher, in 
at least five months a year, ranging between 10 and 15 miles per hour. On 
over 100 occasions the velocity of winds dropped to ini in inland areas, whereas 
such calms prevailed only on 12 occasions in the coastal areas (see Fig. 3). 

XABiai iii 

Anrmd March of Wind VelooUy 

Stations Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Calcutta ..2 2-6 3-6 5 5 4-3 3-8 3-5 2-9 2-1 1-9 1-9 

.. ..5-2 6-3 9-3 15 12-6 11-6 14-6 14-2 7-9 6-6 6-1 6-2 

The daily march of wind velocity also shows some interesth^ features.^ 
In winter months when the monthly velocity is the minimum the hourly 
velocity remains below 1 mile for over 12 hours from 6 p.m. in the evening to 
7 a m in the foUowing morning, and then the velocity begins to mcrease 
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until the maximum is reached between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m., about 4 miles per 
hour. In the next hour the velocity decreases to 3 miles, and remains as such 
till 4 p.m. In April, the hottest month of the year, when the monthly velocity 
of winds is also the maximum, the maximum hourly velocity also occurs 
between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m., 7 miles per hour. In the next hour the velocity 
decreases to 6 miles, and remains as such tiE 5 p.m. The velocity is 5 mdes 
per hour from 5 p.m. to the midnight, and then begins to decrease steadily 
till 6 a.m. in the morning. 

As rainfall during the early summer results largely J&om Nor ’westers, 
these local atmospheric disturbances are of great importance agriculturally. 
The Nor’westers, locally known as Kal-Baisakhi, are sudden storms gathering 
in the evening from mid-Aprd to mid- June which may be little more than 
thundershowers, but are sometimes little less than cyelones.i 


Bunshine. 

The amount of sunshine never decreases to such an extent as to affect 
the life of plants. The number of days with over 6 hours of bright sunshine 
is the minimum in July, 7 days, and the maximum in December, 31 days. 
Not for a single day in March and April the duration of bright sunshine falls 
below 6 hours in most years. 


Rainfall 

It has already been pointed out that the agricultural life in 24-Parganas 
is regulated to a large extent by the amount and the seasonal distribution 
of rainfall. The Bay of Bengal branch of S.W. monsoon is mainly res- 
ponsible for heavy rains in summer. It is augmented by depressions 
and cyclonic storms which originate in the Bay of Bengal and blow over the 
district. 

Though the S.W. monsoon is usually expected to arrive by the middle 
of June, the date of arrival varies considerably in the individual years. In 
Calcutta the monsoon burst in the first week in 1941, in the second week in 
1939 and 1940, and in the third week in 1942, though the heaviest rainfall 
during 24 hours always occurred between 16th and 22nd of that month (see 
Kg. 6). The other parts of the district also receive the first monsoonal rains 
on different days. In 1939 the monsoon burst in the Sagar island on the 
11th with a downpour of 2 inches, and on the next three or four days there 
was much smaller rainfaff, hardly exceeding 0-5 inch on any single day. It 
was clearly a cyclonic rain, bright and dry days preceding the arrival of the 
cyclonic wind. Further north in the Diamond Harbour Plain the monsoon 
burst one day earlier, and heavy rainfall continued for another two days, the 
total amount being 4 inches. Unlike in the coastal tract, there were drizzles 
for three or four days before the arrival of the monsoon. The distribution 


1 NorVestera of Bengal, by S. B. CJhatterjee, Cal. Geo. Review, March 1944. 
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Fig. 6. Arrival of S.W, Monsoon in June. [Heaviest rainfall is recorded after the 

middle of the month.] 

of the rainfall throughout the year in different parts of the district is shown 
in Table IV. Based on the average annual rainfall distribution a sketch 
map has also been prepared (see Fig. 8). The greater part of the district lies 
between 60 and 80 inches isohyetal lines. 

Table IV shows the average monthly rainfall in the stations situated in 
different regions. 

In the Upper Hooghly Plain the average annual rainfall increases from 
north to south, by some 10 inches. But in winter and early summer the 
northern part receives slightly more rain than the central and southern. 
In the three typical monsoonal months, ^ June, July and August, the average 
monthly rainfall is over 10 inches, whereas in November, December and 
January it is less than an inch. In September the rainfall is somewhat lower 
than that of the preceding month, but by October it has considerably de- 
creased. In February and March, the average monthly rainfall is between 
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1 Average for 1939 and 1940 only. 
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1 and 2 inches everywhere. There is further increase in April, 

2 inphes. In May the rainfall has more than doubled. 

The average annual rainfall in the Barasat-Basirhat Plains 
tween 59 and 64 inches, the eastern side in the Ichamati vaUey re( 
rains than the western portion. Here the average monthly rai 
the same trend as in the Upper Hooghly Plain. 

In the Southern Plains the average aimual rainfall is still h: 
inches. Theie is a higher rainfall in each of the monsoonal i 
precipitation in winter (December) and in the hottftst mnirf-.l. /A 


over 




ramjall irom day to day is the most characteristio feature. It is seldom 
that heavy showers continue for more than a day. There was, however, 
one exception in 1939, when heavy showers continued for ten days without 
a break from July 26 to August 4, the hea-viest (over 4 inches) occurring on 
the last day. For the next ten days there was very little rainfall. The pre- 
cipitation in the year of deficient rainfall, especially if the monsoon arrives 
late, tends to occur in heavier showers in the latter part of the rainy .season. 

This type of rainfall with heavy showers alternating with rainless days, 
though helpful for ploughing fields and transplanting paddy seedlings, tends 





•mRSANA? 


Scah in Miles 


cmc otta. 


Fig. 8, Annual Distribution of KainfalL 
(Kote that aus paddy is gro^m mainly 
in the northern part, where rainfall is 
deficient.) 
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to water-log the land, making the drainage j)robIem very difficult. Moreover 
the problem of soil erosion also needs solution. 

Humidity ' , 

The humidity of the atmosphere is another climatic element that has a 
direct relation to plant life. It is the relative humidity that determines 
whether the climate of a place is physically moist or dry. 

Table V ■ 

The Annual March of the Relative Mumiditij of the Atmosphere m 24-Parqanas 
Stations Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jim, Jiil. Aug, Sept. Oct. Hov. Dec. 


Calcutta . . 89 84 81 79 78 84 87 88 87 86 82 83 

Sagar . . 90 86 83 81 81 84 87 89 87 85 85 87 

The mean monthly values o£ relative humidity as shown in Table V indicate 

that April and May are the driest months in 24-Parganas. With the advent 

of the rainy season the relative humidity increases considerably. It again 
decreases after the cessation or a considerable decrease of rainfall in October, 
thus relieving the inhabitants of the district from the oppressive heat. 


IV. The Peesstjeb of Popeiation oh Land 

24-Parganas ranks fourth in population among the districts of Bengal, 
but in area it is only the seventh largest district. The population of the 








population comes out to be over 1,500 per sq. mHe. For an agric 
area, where about 60 per cent of the working population earn tbeii 
directly from the soil, this density is undoubtedly very high and is pri 
responsible for lowering the standard of living of the majority of pope 
The growth of population in this district was found to be more rapi 
that of Bengal as a whole in every census year, which may be taken tc 
that conditions have had been more favourable for agriculture and ma 
turing in 24-Parganas than most of the other districts of Bengal (Table 

Tabi® VI 

T7ie Growth of Population in 24-Parganas and Ocdcutta as compared to that of Bengal as a 

Total Percentago of increase 

Population 

1941 1931-41 1921-31 1911-21 1901-11 1891-1901 1 

Sengal . . . . 61,460,377 20-3 7-3 2-7 7.9 7.7 

24-Parganas . . 3,536,386 28-7 10-3 7-4 15.5 g-e 

Calcutta . . . . 2,108,891 81-2 11-2 3-2 9-9 23-8 

Smee 1921 the rate of growth of population in the city of Calcutta was b 
than that of the district as a whole. In the earlier decades between 
and 1901 a similar liigher rate of growth was noticeable in the city. 


24PARGANA^ 


CAUCUTTA, 


E’ig. 11* Density of Population 
square mile of cultivated area. 


10. Distribution of Arable Land 
r the Plough. (Percentages of crops 
in the total are of each thana.) 
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Figure 1 shows the distribution of population in the district. There are 
three zones of dense population. Of these the one along the banlc of the 
Hooghly from Hahsahar to Budge-Budge is the d.ensest. It contains about 
one-third of the total population of the district, excluding the population 
of Calcutta. If we include the population of the city, this zone will be found 
to contain over 55 per cent of the total population. This extreme concentra- 
tion of population in the Upper Hooghly Plain is due to the emphasis on manu- 
facturing and trade. The density of population is over 4,000 per square mile. 


24-PARSAMAS 

Acreage perWdinjf ^ 


Gttilmtrra 




Index 


Eig. 12 . Acreage for Holdiug. 


Fig .13. Distribution of Arable Land not 
yet brought under the Plough, (Percent- 
ages of total area in each thana.) 

The second zone of dense population occurs south of Calcutta in the 
Southern Plains, It covers an area of about 800 sq. miles and is roughly circular 
in outline. This area contains about one-quarter of the total population of 
the district, the density of population per square mile being 1,500. The 
third zone with a density little over 1,000 extends from west to east between 
the Hooghly and Ichamati rivers covering the whole of the Barasat-Basirhat 
Plains. It contains another one-tenth of the total population. Of the 
thinly populated areas, the Plains of Amdanga-Sarupnagar contain about 
700^ persons per square mile. The reclaimed belt of the Sundarbans bor- 
dering the forested area, and extending from south-west to north-east, contains 
some 20 per cent of the population, though the density is the lowest. The 
area lymg further north which was reclaimed earliei’ contains more dense 
population. The Sundarban forest proper occupies the south-eastern part 
of the district, and covers an area of over 1,000 sq. miles. The whole of these 
forests has been reserved and protected by Government, and hence no human 
settlement could grow there. 
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The settlement patterns indicate the nature of land utilization. The 
hnear pattern is very much pronounced along the bank of the Hooghly, 
where truck gardening is the main agricultural pursuit. A similar linear 
arrangement in the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain is noticeable from Calcutta 
southward. The settlement here grew on the banks of the Hooghly, which 
was flow ing then tlirough this region. This area sends large quantities of 
vegetables and fruits to Calcutta markets. Further east in the agricultural 
zone proper the bulk of the population is found in large compact villages, 
spaced evenly all over the area. Even here the linear arrangement persists 
in some parts. In the reclaimed Simdarbans especially bordering the forests 
the population is very much dispersed, where compact villages have not yet 
been formed. 

In the northern part of the district the population is somewhat scattered, 
though the general tendency is to keep to the linear pattern. 


V. MaNXJFACTITBING, TeADE and TbANSPOET IN EELATION TO LAND 

Utilization 


Manufacturing 


Table VI] 

Degree of Indiistricdization in 24-Parganas 


Type, 

Important Indmtries--^ 

Number of mills 

Number of workers 

Percentage 
of total 
workers 

Bengal 

24-Parganas 

Bengal 

24-Parganas 

Jute Mills including jute 

presses'.. 

Cotton Mills including 
cotton presses and 

129 

80 

307,306 

186,041 

60 

hosieries 

Paper Mills including 

71 

27 

32,716 

12,069 

37 

paper pulp industry 

4 

3 

6,917 

4,161 

70 

Agriffulturalindmtrm — 

Rice Mills 

361 

116 

16,690 

0,091 

36 

Flour Mills 

10 

6 

1,617 

619 

40 

Sugar Mills 

Oil Mills including 

11 

1 

3,184 

120 

4 

presses . , 

30 

6 

2,000 

497 

20 

Bakeries . . . . ^ 

Industries using animal products as 

5 

raw materials — 

1,056 

1,031 

99 

Silk Factories 

6 

5 

1,176 

1,118 

95 

Lao Factories 
*Leather and Shoe 

6 

6 

892 

892 

100 

Factories 

2 

1 

2,913 

120 

3 

Tanneries , , 

6 

6 

618 

618 

100 

Comb 

3 

1 

176 

76 

43 


♦ This does not include the Bata Shoe Factory, which is located in 24-Pargaiias and is the 
largest of its kind in India, ; 
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Table VII — continmd 


ercexitage 
of total 
workers 


Number of mills 
ngal 24-Pargaaas 


Ntiiiiber of workers 
Bengeal 24-Pargaiias, 


Industries that need considerable expansion — - 
Match Factories . , 13 

Rubber Factories , . 16 

Soap Factories . . 11 

Glass Factories , . 15 

Tobacco Factories . . 2 

Chemical Factories . . 15 

Bone and Manuring Mills 7 

Paint Factories . . 7 

Potteries Factories . . 9 


4,835 

6,535 

955 


Industries consuming raw iron and stecl- 
Railway workshop . . 25 

Ordnance Factories . . 3 

Telegraphic workshops 1 

Steam boat building and 
dockyard engineering 
works .. ,, 14 

General engineering in- 
cluding electrical work- 
shops 174 

Steel Rolling Mills , . 5 

Lead Rolling Mills . . 1 

Tramway workshops . . 2 

Coach building and 
motor-car repairing . * 17 

Metal stamping . , 7 

Kerosene tinning and 
packing .. 11 

Carpentry and cement 
manufacturing . . 9 

Others . , , . 6 



Fra. 14. Distribution of Unproductive Fio. 16. Distribution of Aman Paddy 

Land. 

[Percentages of total area in each theoia.] [Percentages of Net Cropped area.] 

Of the industries preparing agricultural products for food, rice mills 
are by far the most important. Since most of them occur in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, there are very few mills in the rural areas where they are 
most needed. In any industrial planning in future, this point should be taken 
into account. Since the majority of the population of the district eat rice 
as their staple food, not many flour mills are to be found in this district. The 
oil miUs of the district mamly extract oil from mustard seeds, which is used 
as a substitute for butter or ghee. The tobacco industry is also fairly deve- 
loped in this district, employing over 1,000 workers per day. 

Of the public utility services run on factory lines the four water pumping 
stations of this district including the largest water works at Palta, the 
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: one-tenth of the number of jute mill workers. The cotton mills of this district 

^ ' are of recent growth, and need much expansion. It serves as a good example 

I of an industry that has been kept deliberately in the background despite 

I the demand of home market, availability of cheap fuel, the long experience 
j of a section of the population in the art of weaving cotton cloth. Silk manu- 
facturmg has been neglected as well. There are only two mills, employiag 
: just over 1,000 workers. The first paper mill was established as early as 
1882, the progress of this industry has had been rather slow. The two paper 
mills in the district employ some 5,000 workers. Chemical, match and glass 
; industries got a start during the last war period, and are developing rapidly 

I in the present war-time. There are no iron and steel melting works in 

i the district, though quite a number of engineering works consume large 

I quantities of iron and steel. 


Fia. 14. Distribution of Unproductive 
Land. 

[Percentages of total area in each thana.] 
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gas works, inclnding the largest in India, the Oriental Gas Works, and the 
four power stations of the Electric Supply Corporation cater for the population 
of Calcutta and its satellite towns. 


f4PARGANAS' 


■PARGANASifr; 


CAUUTTA 


a A..r . - e £ # ''O 

Fia. 17. Productioa of Am Faddy per 
capita. 

Since the manufacturing industries mainly concern with the processing 
of agricultural products, and claim not much more than 20 per cent of the 
total working population, the pressure of population on the agricultural land 
of the district has not appreciably diminished. Moreover, the extent to which 
these industries are looaHzed in one part of the district, could not possibly 
reheve the pressure of population from the greater part of the district. 


Fig. 16 . Production, of Paddy 
capUa. 
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CAlCjjTTA, 


Fia. 19. Distribution of Ploughs (per 
1,000 acres). 


Fig. 18 . Distribution of Jute Land. 

[Percentages of total area in each thana.] 

The pattern of metalled roads more or less resembles that of railways 
(see Mg. 2). Thus practically the same area is served both by roads and 
railways. There are just over 400 miles of metalled roads, and another 300 
miles of u n metalled roads, the latter getting dusty in winter and muddy jn 

24 ' ■ 
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Transport 

I Transport facilities in this district leave much to be desired. Figure 1 
shows the pattern of raihvays which radiate out from the city of Calcutta. 
The main section running north of Calcutta in the Upper Hooghly Plain was 
opened fcst as early as 1862. It connects most of the important towns of 
the district, thus serving only the urban population. There are no feeder 
railways to this important section. The central section of the Bengal- 

( Assam Eailway, which runs northeast from Calcutta, connects some of the 
towns of lesser importance situated in rural areas. A raihoad of a much 
smaller gauge ( 2 ' 6 ) runs through the Barasat-Basirhat Plains, connecting 
Calcutta with rich agricultural lands in the east. The total mileage of rail- 
roads operating north of Calcutta is some 130 miles, that is to say, only one- 

^ half of a mile of railroad per square mile of area. South of Calcutta aU the 
railways excepting one turn westwards, serving roughly an area of 800 square 
miles, and lying mainly in the southern agricultural plains. The raihoad 
between Port Canning and Calcutta is the second-oldest, and that between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour, the third-oldest in Bengal. They were 
opened in the latter part of the last century, when the port of Calcutta was 
in danger of being closed down due to silting of the bed of the Hooghly. The 
total mileage of raihoads including the narrow-gauge Kalighat-Falta line 
comes to about the same as in the north, though serving a much larger area. 
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the rainy season. Of the metalled roads which do not run parallel to rail- 
roads two in the north, the Eirishnanagar road and the Mathurapur road, 
and one in the south, the Baruipur-Matla road, carry large traffic. 


Below 
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Fig. 20. Distribution of Carts. 
(Per 1 ,000 acres.) 


Fig. 21 , Distribution of Boats. 
(Per 1,000 acres.) 


In the absence of railways and good roads the agricultural and forest 
products of the southern and eastern parts of the district can be bronght 
to Calcutta and other industrial towns only by water. There are tliree 
important water-ways connecting Calcutta with these parts of the district 
and beyond. The northern route is known as the Inner Suiidarban Passage, 
the central one is known as the Outer Sundarban Passage, The southern 
route connects Calcutta with Assam through the Sundarbans proper and is 
frequented only by large steamers. To sum up, rapid land transport is not 
available, except in the urban and highly developed agricultural zones. 
This stands in the way of proper utilization of land of this district. The 
proximity of this district to Calcutta gives it a greater advantage over any 
other district of Bengal by providing a huge market for its agricultural 
products, provided such products, especially perishable commodities like 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, could be transj)orted quick from producing 
areas to consuming towns. 

VI. The Nattjbb of Land Utilization and Agbioultxjbal 

^ . rr .V. Equipment 

'Land Utihzation 

Table VIII gives some indication of the utilization of the district from 1930 
seldom realized that forests in this district occupy larger ^^ a^^ 
than arable land. The percentage of its land area under the plough to the 
total area of the district is rather low, hardly 30, whereas forests occupy about 
one-third of the total land surface. Even if we exclude the forested area in 

24B ■ 
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the Suudarbaiis from the tote^ of the' district, the percentage of the net 
area: ::sown 'does iiot rise This low percentage of land in use 

accounts, for the' heavy* shortage of foods when normal trade is hampered. 
The industries, howsoever concentrated in this district, are not so developed 
as to compensate the neglect of agricultural land. It is true that the acreage 
under the plough somewhat, m during. the decade- 1930-39, but the 

decline in acreage during 1940-41 was something serious, especially when 
some 300,000 acres of land were added to this district. The shortage of 
agricultural labour was perhaps responsible for the decline. 

, Table VIII 

Land Utilization in 24^Parganas 
(Areas in acres) 


Marsh 
land, etc, 


Arable land 


Total 

area 


Cultivable 
but not 
cultivated 
(culturable 
waste) 


Forests 


Agricul- 

turally 

unpro- 

ductive 


Net Twice- 
area cropped 
sown area 


Current 

fallows 


Cash crops 


Food grains 


Pulses 

and 

Rice other 
food 
grains 


Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 


Jute Oil-seeds Spices Sugar-cane 






fe4PARGANAi 


£4PAReAiMASj 


Fia, 22. Density of Cattle per square 
mile* 


Fig. 23. Density of Sheep and Goats 
per square mile. 


In a densely populated agricultural country, ' where arable land is res- 
tricted in area, multiple cropping and intertillage sliouid be practised, y Bat 
in this district the acreage under more than one crop is rather small, occupying: 
hardly more than one-tenth of the net cropped area. /' For the. 
six years during the period under consideration the acreage yielding more than 
one crop a year increased steadily, but from 1935 to 1940 it showed a decline. 
The twice-cropped area was less in 1942 than what it was ten years back in 
193L 
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The area classed as current fallow accounted for 160,175 acres in 1942, 
i.e. 16 per cent of the net cropped area. In the previous year it was much 
higher, 25 per cent. The highest acreage of current fallow was, however, 
recorded in 1930, 53 per cent of the net cultivated land. During the time of 
the last settlement operations of the district the percentage was as low as 4, 
though an upward trend was then noticed.^ Land is kept fallow for preventing 
soil exhaustion and its ultimate destruction, unless land is refreshed every 
year by natural or artificial means. In England the practice of fallowing was 
abandoned when there was a greater demand for food in the heginning of the 
eighteenth century by adopting a rotation system and manuring the cultivated 
fields heavily. Since in this part of the country rivers are not depositing 
fertilizing silts in their flood plains, and the poverty of peasants is preventing 
them from using artificial manures on a large scale, it is necessary to keep 
a certain percentage of the land fallow, but certainly not to the extent it was 
kept fallow in 1933. The increase in fallow land in 24-Parganas was found 

1 Final Eeport on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of 24-Farffanas. 
1924-33, page 32, 
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partly duo to tiie nogloct of oiud oinbaiikniorLts, wliich, wlioji gavo way allowed 
salt-water to enter into tlie fields, thus making it useless for growing crops 
any longer. The big drop in the fallow land area in 1942 may be due to the 
reclamation of those inundated areas as a direct result of the ‘Grow more food 
campaign’ of Government. But a more vigorous policy is needed to solve 
this problem. 
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24. Growtli of Towns in the Upper 
Hooghly Plain. 

The arable area, which was not broi^ht under the plough firom 1939 
to 1942, amounted to 631,840 acres, that is to say, about 65 per cent of the net 
cropped area. Part of it, about one-third, contains groves of various kinds. 
The remaining portion is simply kept fallow. An attempt should be made 
to utilize this land. Before 1939 the area shown as culturable but not cul- 
tivated in official statistics was much less. In one year (1932) it was less 
than one-half of the present area. This shows that it will not be so difficult 
to bring back the land under the plough which was once cultivated. 

The unproductive area also takes up a large proportion of our land. Prom 
1930 to 1942 the acreage ranged between 672,646 and 672,680, the percentage 
of the net cropped area in the total area being about 60 in 1942. hlot much 
nf it is taken bv homesteads, about one-fifth. It is, therefore, possible to 
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most important food crop. It is grown every where, in small plots in the 
north, in large fields in the reclaimed Sundarbans. The acreage under rice 
or paddy was little over 10 lakhs in 1942, 99 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. This unusually high percentage of one crop leads not only to depletion 
of soil fertility but also to the growth of insect pests, and is responsible for the 
low yields, 14 to 20 maunds per acre. In 1932 the percentage of area under 
rice was 84 or lower than that of 1942. The tendency, therefore, in recent years 
has been to bring more and more land mider rice cultivation. Pulses and other 
minor food grains were grown on 21,100 acres in 1942, occupying only one- 
fiftieth of the area given to paddy. Jute is the most important industrial 
crop, the acreage under this being 24,895 in 1942. In 1930 it was almost 
three times of its present figure. Next to jute, are fruits and vegetables 
which find a ready market in Calcutta. The area under fruits and vegetables 
was 18,600 acres in 1942. Oil-seeds, spices and sugar-cane are grown primarily 
for home consumption, and on a small scale. The total acreage under these 
three types of crops was 6,400 in 1942. In 1930 the total acreage was slightly 
higher. ® ^ 

In this district as elsewhere in Bengal exists a landed aristocracy. They 
own some 2,000 permanently settled estates, comprismg more than one-half 
of the total area of the district. They are not directly in touch with the estates 
they own, but lease out their lands more or less on a permanent basis to 
different persons, who, in their turn, also do the same thing. In this way 
the subinfeudation of land goes on, though rarely extending beyond the third 
grade tenure holder, and ultimately the lands come to the cultivating tenants, 
who for all practical purposes can be taken as owner-cultivators. These 
c^tivators now own 1,551,309 acres, more than one-half of the total area of 
the district, divided_ up into 811,350 holdings. Thus the average area per 
0 mg m this district amounts to 1-9 acres, very low indeed. The owner- 
eultwators also have to employ a large number of agricultural labourers to 
estivate then fields, especiaUy during the times of sowing and harvest. In 
1931 there were 199,157 agricultural workers in regular employment, that is 
to say, 40 2 per cent of the total cultivators. It is this class that was hard 
hit durmg the last famine, and due to the shortage of their number the acreage 
under crops could not increase substantially last year (1943). 

Ii- Suntoan area is owned by Glovemment, who in the past had 

;but that practice has now almost stonned. thft fnrAa+.=, j ... . 
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were sonie lj079j 491 cattle io. the district.^ ■ Of these- the vast niajorityj just ' ■ 
over ten lakhs, . weiU ' in The number of oxen and male ' buffaloes 

was 385,961, or 36 per cent of the total. In spite of their impressive number 
the cattle of the district is poor in quality. This is mainly due to the lack 
of proper care and dearth of feed crops. The grazing grounds for the cattle 
are almost non-existent. In poorer areas they feed on poor grass and stubbles 
of paddy straw after harvest (see Plate XIVB), The well-to-do peasants 
can, however, feed them on paddy straw cut into pieces and mixed with 
oil-cakes and boiled kolai, a kind of pulse. The dairy industry of the district 
is founded on the millc cows, who numbered 440,517 excluding their calves 
ill 1940. In recent years, however, it is developing as an organized industry. 
Milk, ghee and curd are the commercial products, reaching the market of 
Calcutta in large quantities. 

Goats and sheep are much less important than cattle. They numbered 
284,482, the number of sheep being less than 10,000. These animals provide 
mainly meat, and only small quantity of milli. 

Ploughs, Carts and Boats 

The peasant of this district ploughs with a wooden or iron tipped plough 
(see Plato VIIIA). This kind of plough does not really turn the soil upside 
down, but rather throws it out on both sides, which seldom does the proper 
function of ploughing. Moreover, it does not go deeper than 4 inches, and 
hence the yields per acre are low. Since this kind of plough is not very 
effective, the same plot of land has to be ploughed a number of times (see 
Fig. 4) before seeds are sown or seedlings are transplanted. The number of 
ploughs is also not sufficient. In 1940 they numbered 165,480, at the rate 
of one plough for ten acres of land. 

It has already been pointed out that the greater part of the country is 
not served by good roads, with the result that the only means of conveyance 
available to the farmers are carts and boats. In 1940 there were 33,576 
carts and 8,868 boats, hopelessly inadequate to serve their purpose. 

A Comparative Study 

Let us now study the nature of land utilization in different parts of the 
district (see Table IX). Figure 10 shows the distribution of the cultivated area 
as a percentage in the total area. Generally speaking, the northern part of 
the district and Southern Plains have the higher percentage of land under 
the plough, varying between 75 (Barasat-Basirhat Plain) and 77 (Southern 
Plains). The urban industrialized zone has the lowest, though even there 
about one-half of the total area is cultivated. The northern part of the 
Sundarbans has a higher percentage (66) than the southern portion (61)* 
The acreage under the plough could be substantially increased in the Sun- 
darbans. 
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Land Utilization in different regiom of 24^Parganas 


Per cent Density of 
of population 

ciilti- per sq. mile 
vated of cultivated 

area area 


Un-, 

cultiir- 

able 


1. Upper Hoogbly Plain 

2. Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains 

3. Barasat-Basirhat Plains 

4. Soutliern Plains 

5* Korthern Plains of the Sun- 
darbans 

6. Beclaimed Sundarbans 


uiu li snows tne density ot popnlation per square mile of cultivated 

area. TMs density is the highest in the Upper Hooghly Plain, over 8,000 per 
square mile. The agricultural regions have much lower density, ranging 
between 883 in the reclaimed Sundarbans and 1,875 in the Southern Plains^ 
The Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains in the north have a slightly higher density 
ban that of the southern part of the Sundarbans, despite the fact that it 
was one of the earHest regions in the district providing sites for human settle- 
mra . One of the main causes of the sparse population can be traced to the 
deterioration of rivers. The plains lying further south have about the same 
density , which decreases slightly from north to south. 

Pigure 12 shows the acreage per holding in different regions of the district, 
e greater part of the Sundarbans has the highest acreage per holding' the 
averse s^e of each farm ranging between 2 and 6 acres. This area pro^des 

S I agricultural machineries. Further 

north the average size shghtly diminishes. In the rest of the coimtry it ranges 

1 and 2 acres. «ccpt in the Upper Hoogbly Plain, whe» it bS^ 

rises above one acre. 

tb, nb^ 'rtt'"™ ‘v of “OMO “0“^ not taongbt nnder 

the plon^ It H voiy bigb tbrongbont tbe upper part of the Upper Hoogbly 

Plain, wtab sbows that there is a considerable scope for developing t^ck 

Sr? ? s* T- of z districts™ iSi 

the percentages of unutihzed agricultural lands are the lowest there The 
Kcond-^hest percentage occurs in the eastern part of the 
bans when, mote land could be easily brought ier cereal 

districfStY of ‘he soemlled unoulturable land in tbe 

strict. It IS very high in parts of the urban refnon •vrAt.Tr i * 4.1. 

Amdanga-Sarupnagar Me™ Plains. itTo^Xtlel I 

““O South Jn and Barasat- 
xrsu... Of their intensive use in recent 


'Acreage per 
holding 

Gultnr- 
able'.'.'. , 

.but not; 
eiilti- 

vated' 

Highest Lowest 


1-38 0-32 

21" ■■ 

2-01 1-68 

l'"13 ■ 

1-77 M8 

■ 10 .' ' 

1-73 0-98 

10 

4-4,9 1-39 

12 

5-97 2-44 

16 
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Distribution and Frodv/dwn of Am and Aman in different regions of 24-Parganm 
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Table X sbows staMstics relating, to a%s and tiie two important 

varieties of paddy mostly grown in tMs district/ Mgiires. By 15, 16, 17 also 
sbow distribution of tliese t¥/ 0 ' crops as percentages ' of net ' cropped area and 
tbeir. production on a per capita basis. , Aman or winter paddy .predominate® 
'Over. in every region. In the Southern- Plains the percentage of acreage 
in the total area - under is the highest and that' of cropped area is the 

second'higliest in the district. The reclaimed Sundarbans grow almost 
nothing but aman. The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans have over 80 
per cent of the cultivated land under aman, the third-higliest figure in the 
district. The plains in the north do not grow as much aman, having hardly 
more than 60 per cent of cultivated land under aman. The industrialized 
zone of the district has only one-quarter of its cultivated land under aman. 
The northern part of the district grows more a%s than any other part of the 
district. As to the j)roduction of rice per capita, it is the highest in the re- 
claimed Sundarbans, producing almost as much as the rest of the district. 
The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans also produce more than what is needed 
in the region. The other regions, except the Hooghly Plain, are either just 
sufficient or have a small shortage in regard to rice. The Upper Hooghly 
Plain is very much deficient, and draws its supply from the agricultural 
regions. 

Table XI shows the percentage of acreage under cash crops in the net 
cropped area in different regions. The distribution of Jute, which is the 
most important of these crops, is shown in Pig. 18. Jute is grown mainly in 
the northern part of the district. Pulses and minor food grains are also grown 
in that part of the district, and in the Southern Plains as well. The highest 
acreage under fruits and vegetables is found in the Upper Hooghly Plain. 
Next come the Barasat-Basirhat Plains in the north. Fruits and vegetables 
are also grown in considerable quantities on a commercial scale in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baruipur and Bhangar. 

Table XI 

Minor Crops in 2i-Farganas 


Per cent of 
area under 
pulses and 
other food 
grains 


Per cent of 
area under 
fruits and 
vegetables 


Per cent of 
area under 
jute 


Regions 


1 . Upper Hooghly Plain 

2, Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains 
S. Barasat-Basirhat Plains . . 

4. Southern Plains 

5. Northern Plains of Sundarbans 

6. Reclaimed Sundarbans . , 


Table XII shows the distribution of ploughs, carts and boats, which gives 
some indication of the agricultural conditions prevailing in different parts 
of the district. As to ploughs their density is the highest in the Southern 





VII. Land Utilization in dinfbbent Reoions 
1. The, Upper Hooghly Plain 

This region extends from the extreme north of the district to Bndge- 
Budge in the south, clinging to the river hank throughout. Its total length 
foUowing the meandering course of the Hooghly is about 46 miles. The main 
railway line may be taken as its present eastern boundary, thus the width 
of this region nowhere exceeds 2 miles, and in the greater part of its length 
it is less than a mile wide. The right bank of the Hooghly river lies in the 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah. This river may appear to a stranger as a small 


Plains (see Fig. 19). The next highest number is found in the Northern 
Plains of the Sundarbans. The Barasat-Basirhat Plains have also a fairly 
large number of ploughs. The average numbers of ploughs in the reclaimed 
Sundarbans vary between 67 and 107, and in the Amdanga-Sariipnagar 
Plains between 24 and 98. The Upper Hooghly Plain does not need many 
ploughs; hence the number there is the lowest. 


Table XII 

Distribution of Ploughs, Carts and Boats in 24-Parganas 



Expressed 
per 1,000 acres 
of land 


Total numbers 



Ploughs 


Carts 


Boats 



Highest Lowest | 

Highest 

Lowest 

Higiiost 

Lowest 

1 . Upper Hooglily Plain' 

2. Amclanga-Sarupnagar' 

60 

Nil 

276 

3 

229 

Nil 

Plains 

3. Bara-sat-Basirliat . 

98 

24 

3,220 

727 

93 

51 

Plains 

116 

72 

2,936 

2,241 

361 

80 

4., Sontliern Plains 

5. Northern Plains of 

138 

72 

831 

114 

1,145 

20 

the Snndatrlbans 

6. Beclaimed Simdar- 

131 

97 

1,775 

520 

817 

26 

bans . . 

107 

66 

1,657 

8 

1,123 

141 


Figures 20 and 21 show the distribution of carts and boats. The density 
of carts is the highest in the Northern Plains of the district, where the road 
mileage including the village roads is also the highest. There are not many 
boats in this region. The greater part of the Southern Plains is intersected 
by navigable canals and hence depend more on boats than on carts. In some 
parts of the Sundarbans agricultural operations are considerably hampered 
because of the lack of carts and boats. 

Figures 22 and 23 show the distribution of the live-stock in the district. 
The density of cattle is the highest in the Southern Plains, and the lowest in 
the reclaimed Sundarbans. There are very few sheep and goats in the southern 
part of the district. They are found mostly along the banks of the Ichamati. 
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edition of the Rliine in the Ruhr district of Germany. But the advantages ! 
that the Rhine valley enjoy are lacking here. Coal from the nearby fields 4 I 
of Baniganj cannot be brought by river, because of the fact that the Dainodar, ' "l 
its only tributary coming from the coal-producing areas, is not navigable ^ 
throughout the year. Moreover, unlike in Germany the industries in the 
Hooghly region have no deep roots. Neither the capital invested nor the ‘ 

labour employed is indigenous to Bengal. Most of the mills are owned and ; 

controlled by Europeans and most of the labour population are drawn from 
outside Bengal. It is then natural that such industries, however developed ' ' 
they may be, would fail to leave a permanent mark on the country where \ 
they thrive, and cannot be taken as a real index of the industrial prosperity ■ 
of Bengal. 

All the jute mills of 24-Parganas are located in this region, extending 
from Halisahar in the north to Budge-Budge in the south. The first Jute ^ 
mill in this district was started at Gauripur near Naihati in 1852, and by the .'j 

end of the nineteenth century as many as twelve mills were operating. Since ' 

then those mills more than quadrupled in number. They are not distributed : 

evenly over the whole of the region, but are concentrated mostly in four I 

places, two lying north of Calcutta, one around Calcutta and the fourth in the ^ 

south, near Budge-Budge. One such concentration in the north of Calcutta : 

occurs along a pronounced concave bend of the Hooghly between Bhatpara and ■ 
Shamnagar, opposite French Chandernagore (Plate IB). The second con- 
centration is to be seen further south in the neighbourhood of Khardah and 
Titagarh. These mills make enormous profits every year, paying in some cases ' 
over 100 per cent dividend to their share -holders, a large proportion of which 
is spent outside the country. In one year four mills of the first group made i 

a profit of over one crore of rupees and two mills of the second group made 
another half a crore. It is not too much to ask these companies to spend a ^ 
part of their profit in reclaiming marsh lands which almost border their fac- i 
tories. Even within the factory towns much improvements are needed. The 
workers live in wretched dwellings and do not enjoy amenities of life with 
which the workers in England, Germany or the United States are accustomed 
(Plate HA). It is because of this that the Bengali workers are not attracted 
to factory life. Had it been otherwise, the pressure of population on arable 
lands would have considerably decreased, and the problem of feeding thousands 
of workers, who have come from outside the province, would have been less ^ 
acute than what is today (1944). "" 

AH the cotton mills excepting one are located north of Calcutta around 
Panihati and GaruHa. The six mills occur near Panihati and Khardah. 

The two paper mills are to be found at Titagarh and Kankinara near Bhat- 
para, There are eleven large chemical works in this region, including the largest 
one, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. These works are mainly 
located in the eastern Canal Area of Calcutta. The majority of the glass 
factories also occur in that area. The match industry has developed consi- 
derably in recent years. Two of the ten match factories of this region employ 
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more than 1,000 workers per day. These are located in the northern part of 
Calcutta. Most of the other smaller industries such as pottery works, soap 
factories, bone mills fertilizer works, paint works and lac factories occur in 
the Canal Area of Calcutta. 

Of the engineering works the railway workshops at Kanchrapara are 
the biggest. The general engineering works, numbering about 65, are mostly 
small concerns, none of them employing more than 1,000 workers and one-half 
of them employing less than 100 workers per day. Then there are steam boat 
building works, motor-ear repairing workshops, and kerosene timiing and 
packing works, aU consuming large quantities of iron. Of the engineering 
works utilizing metals other than iron, the lead rolling miU at Kamarhati, 
and the aluminium metal stampmg works in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
are the only works of the kind in this district. 

Most of the rice mills have also sprung up around Calcutta. The Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals are primarily responsible for their development. These 
have facilitated the transport of bulky materials like paddy from Eastern 
Bengal to the mill areas (see Plate IIB). Hence there is an extreme concen- 
tration of these mills in the ToUygunge area near Calcutta, about 50 per cent 
of the mills of the district occurring there. There is another concentration 
of rice mills on the banks of the canals in the northern suburbs of Calcutta — 
Shambazar and Ultadanga. The third concentration occurs on the east of the 
railway line extending from Talpukur to Chanok and Chandanpukur, that is 
to say, in the Titagarh-Barrackpore area. The rice mUls are small in size, 
the average number of workers per miU being 60. 

There are only six flour mills in or around Calcutta, the majority employing 
less than 100 workers per day. For industrial purposes, there is one linseed 
oil mUl near Haihati. The rest of the oil mUls extract oil from mustard 
seeds, which is used for home consumption. There are also five large bakeries 
and biscuit-making concerns, and one brewary, aU in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. One of the tobacco factories is located in a southern suburb of 
Calcutta and the other in Kamarhati. 

Of the leather factories and tanneries the one at Nangi, now known as 
Batanagar, about 14 miles south of Calcutta, was started in recent years by 
the Bata Company, and is fast becoming the centre of the leather industry 
in Bengal. 

The four power stations of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
are located at Cossipore, Bhatpara, Mulajore and Carden Reach. The prime 
movers in these power stations are steam turbines, where coal is used as fuel. 

For the proper understanding of this region from the point of view of 
administration and utilization, it ought to have been separated from the rest 
of the district, and then sub-divided according to convenience. Actually, 
^ however, this region forms parts of three separate administrative units— the 
two sub-divisions of Barrackpore and Sadar and the district of Calcutta. 
The smallest administrative units, i.e. police stations or thanas, within each 
of the two sub-divisions also do not conform to areas having the same human 
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response. Hence the fourteen than&s containing tltis industrial region also 
include large rural areas (see Fig. 2). 

When we come to study the distribution of population in this region we 
find that the river bank contains a dense population, which thins out in the 
east. Most of the larger towns of this district including the cities of Calcutta 
and Bhatpara are located here (see Fig. 1). These may be regarded now as 
satellite towns of Calcutta, though the majority of them were in existence 
before Calcutta took its present shape. Halisahar in the north of the district 
was a city of palaces and an important commercial centre, at the time when 
the Mughals were ruling iir India. In earlier times it was an important 
cultural centre of Bengal, known then by the name of Kumarhatta. The 
city has lost aU its former importance with a consequent decrease in popula- 
tion. In recent years when most of the other towns showed a rapid increase 
of population, the population of this town was mcreasing slowly, and in one 
decade (1911-21) had experienced a decrease in population (see Fig. 24). 
The presence of stagnant waters in the neighbourhood of this town breeding 
anopheles mosquitoes {A. culicifacies) and spreading virulent type of malarial 
: fever is the main reason why this town has had a stunted growth. Naihati 
. was the capital of the Moghul Emperor for some time. Its population is 
mcreasing rather slowly but steadily. Bhatpara is another Iiistorical place, 
^d ^iU is a cultural centre of Bengal. The starting of a number of mins 
in this town led to the rapid increase of population of this town since 1901, 
..jthe number exceeding one lakh at the time of the last census. Titagarh is 
the only other town that showed rapid development since the begmning of this 
century. Khardah and Panihati are religious centres of Bengal. Ban'ack- 
pore owes its name to the presence of soldiers m barracks since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was second only to Calcutta in population 

at the time of the first census, but its population did not increase materiaUy 
m. the next fifty years. 

^ . The trend of population of Baranagar followed closely that of Calcutta, 

:as ^eater Calcutta really extends as far north as Baranagar. The population 
of Calcutta mcreased by almost three times (see Fig. 24). Since the first 
6eiB^ was taken, the city extended mainly southward as its development 
, m the other three directions was not possible for one reason or other. The 
■ salt marshes m the east, the wide river barrier in the west, and the already 
; crowded areas m the north are the main reasons for its growth southward. 
... IS perhaps the only city of the world that stands amidst an undeveloped 
C ■ ^ ^ is in strong contrast even with the other urban centres of the 
5 ^ expansion of Calcutta in the south is responsible for the 
v/|g^on of ^ jurisdiction of the Corporation of Calcutta beyond the city 
I ^ tat toeotion. The ocean-going liners come as far as the Carden 

Tf.j, ° docks ime the river bank, extending up to 

■ : administrative headquarters of the district of 

in ittn -u iiuportant railway junction, which is growing 

because of its proximity to the Kidderpore docks and AHpore 
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aerodrome, suburb of Calcutta, and its artificial 

lakes are bigger and than those of the Hyde Park of London 

and of the Boi de Boulogne of Paris. , ToUygunge is slowly develof)mg, where 
a, number of rice mills centre around the town especially in Italghata. The 
population of this town in the last decade increased more rapidly than in 
the previous decades. The southern suburbs of Calcutta extend up to Behala 
and Barisa. Both of them are historical towns. An ancient capital of Bengal 
was situated near Barisa. The northern suburbs are much less dcYeloped. 
They are not preferred as much as the southern ones as residential quarters. 
Dum-Dum has more open spaces, providing garden houses for the rich citizens 
of Calcutta. Moreover, this tovm is the Croydon of Bengal. The direction 
of winds may have something to do with this one-sided development of the 
city of Calcutta. Even within the city proper the south-facing houses have 
a special charm because of the fact that the cool sea breeze comes regularly 
from the south or south-west in the hot season. Thus the areas lying south 
of the city of palaces have had a better chance to grow. Budge-Budge occupies 
the southernmost edge of this region. It is well connected with Calcutta by 
rail, road and river. A number of Jute and cotton mills have recently sprung 
up in its neighbourhood, and have made it an important industrial centre 
of Bengal. Moreover, it is the main petroleum distributing centre in tliis 
part of India. South of this town all along the left bank of the Hooghly 
right up to Diamond Harbour there are excellent sites for starting new in- 
dustries, and it is expected that in the coming post-war period such sites 
should be explored thoroughly before starting new mills and factories in the 
already crowded northern areas. 

The greater part of the thanas containing the built-up industrial areas 
is, however, rural, and remains yet to be developed. Agriculturally they 
have immense possibilities, and should come first in any agricultm‘ai planning 
which the Government may adopt after the war is over. The marsh lands 
of the northern part of this region comprising the throe thanas — ^Bijpur, 
Naihati and Jagaddal — are to be drained, and the old beds of rivers and canals 
which once used to Join the Hooghly are to be resuscitated. The Mathura Ml 
and its western extension the Bagher Khal, which run along the northern 
boundary of the region, should be excavated first, which would not only 
considerably improve the sanitary conditions of the towns of Kanohrapara 
and Halisahar, but would bring under the plough about one-third of the 
arable lands of the thana of Bijpur, which remains unutilized at the moment. 
South of Bijpur in Naihati and Jagaddal another east-west running ehamrel 
had dried up. Its probable course was tlnough the small village of Bhaba- 
gachi, Dogachia and Madrail, entering into the Hooghly near Bhatpara. 
This channel has to be opened up, and the Icliapur hhal wMeh was constructed 
to drain the Bariti Ml is to be widened. The northernmost part of the Bariti 
bil should be drained by another channel, which did flow once through Mir- 
zapur and Shamnagar. These improvements will lead to the utilization of 
more than 10 square miles of arable lands either for market gardening or for 



mt the areas with a high percentage of cultivable 
Bijpur, Noapara and Jagaddal had a considerable 
' the decade 1931-41, whereas the areas with a 
inch land, that is to say, Behala, Maheshtala and 
fe a substantial increase of population. The 
and was the highest in Barraokpore, over one- 
tf'cent in Noapara, Baranagar, Tollygunge and 
jbered that these are either highly industrialized 
Tollygunge is perhaps the only exception, where 
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the thanas of Naihati, Jagaddal, Noapara, 

1 Khardah, which occurs further south, a con- 
lands is lying waste, because of poor drainage. 
bil portion, is drained by a small narrow channel 
Eihardah. This channel, and the N§.wi Khal 
.g the Bariti Ml, should also be improved. The 
al produce of some 10 square miles of area in 
lance of the thana of Dum-Dum is mainly due 
id this is one of the two thanas of the industrial 
right up to the river bank and consequently 
so fer been started. Since the greater part of 
■ drainage will transform about one-half of the 
iralland. 

sh lands occur in two places. The eastern part 
which is reaUy the continuation of the Calcutta 
iheme for developing this area should be spon- 
i Budge-Budge thana in the south of the Oharial 
ring the rains. Here the Baita marshes are to 
)f dry water courses, independent of each other, 
f the Budge-Budge thana, the remnants of a 
These need resuscitation. 

.ture of land utilization and the degree of self- 
igricultural products in different parts of the 
Figs. 8, 10, 11, 13 to 18). 

, Naihati and Jagaddal, and the three southern 
ind Budge-Budge, have over 60 per cent of the 
ch of these areas the proportion of unproductive 
ajrh and Khardah over 50 per cent of the lands 
I of cultivated land is below the regional average 
le Upper Hooghly Plain. Noapara and Barrack- 
mge in the south, have the lowest acreage imder 
king, the smaller the area the smaller is the 
i, because of high concentration of industries 
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Total number 


Plougbs 

per 

1,000 

acres 


Thanas 


Carts 


Bijpur 

Naibati 

Jagaddal 

IsToapara 

Barrackpore 

Titagarh 

Baranagar 

Khardah 

Dun-Dum 

Tollygunge 

Bebala 

Mabesbtala 

Metiabruz 

Budge -Budge 


In the greater part of the district the percentages of the net cropped area | 
prodncing more than one crop are very low. Only in the Budge-Budge 
thana, which is essentiaUy rural, about one-fifth of the cultivated land produces " 

lEore than one crop. ^ 

Of the crops cultivated, aman is the most important. In the southern 
part of the district over 80 per cent of the cultivated fields was given to that ■ 

crop. North of Calcutta the highest percentage under aman was in the I 

Dum-Dum and Titagarh thanas. Truck farming takes the second place in 
the agricultural geography of the region. In certani parts as at Barrackpore , 
notliing but fruits and vegetables are grovn. The three other thanas, Noapara, | 
Baranagar and Tollygunge, have one-half of agricultural land under fruits ( 
and vegetables. Potatoes, onions and various kmds of vegetables such as 
brinjal, cabbages, cauliflowers and tomatoes are raised in this region. Aus ^ 
is grown only in the northernmost part. Jute and other crops are grown in ^ 
pmaP quantities. The production of rice per capita was the highest in the 
southern part of the region, though even there not enough is produced to meet 
the local demands. The northern thanas are hopelessly deficient in rice. 

It is only in fruits and vegetables that the region is self-sufficient, but not in 
potatoes. The per capita production of other crops is very low. 

Fishing is a subsidiary occupation of the farmers of this region. Calcutta | 
has valuable fishery of immense possibilities in the Salt Lake. , ^ 

Table XIV shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and ^ 
boats of the region. The density of cattle is nowhere more than 500 per square 
mile, except in Baranagar where it is just over 700. Barrackpore in the north 

, Table XIV , ,1 

Distribution of Live-stoch, Ploughs, Carts and Boats in the Upper Hooghhj Plain | 


Live-stock 

Cattle 

Sheep and goats | 

Total 

number 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Total 

number 

Kiimber 

per 

1,000 

persons 

7,422 

495 

702 

28 

7,321 

488 

934 

20 

9,382 

426 

801 

8 

2,460 

492 

375 

12 

362 

181 

36 

2 

4,602 

418 

540 

11 

4,988 

712 

1,020 

12 

8,183 

409 

1,201 

36 

6,248 

350 

996 

30 

6,344 

214 

1,877 

42 

6,896 

345 

940 

21 

2,883 

169 

470 

12 

947 

316 

477 

50 

22,985 

442 

3,749 

40 
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and Malieshtala and ToHygmigu^^^^ lowest density (see 

Fig. 22). The nnni^^ 1,000 persons was very low 

in most of the thanas, especiaUy in north. ToUygunge, Metiabruz and 
Budge-Budge had the highest number, but even there it never exceeded 
50 per 1,000 persons. The density of sheep and goats was the lowest in the 
northern part of the region (see Fig. 23). The numbers of carts and boats 
per 1,000 acres of land were also very low (see Pig. 20). In the north the total 
number of carts over 200 was found only in ISTaihati, Jagaddal and Khardah. 
Naihati also had the highest number of boats. 

2 . AmdangaSampnagar Plains 

It has already been mentioned that these plains were once drained 
efficiently by several north-south flowing rivers, which have in most cases 
dried up, with the result that the greater part of the region gets marshy in 
the rains. On the other hand, arable lands do not get enough water because 
of the silting up of the rivers. In the western part of the region the annual 
rainfall is also below 60 inches (see Fig. 8), which may account for the deteriora- 
tion of the rivers, especially from the time the main Ganges moved eastward. 

West of the Sunti Plain there are still traces of more than one channel. 
These are to be connected with each other, and deepened. For example, 
a channel used to flow southeast from the Mathura WZ to the Sunti Nadi. 
A part of it is still noticeable especially near the Mathura 6iZ, and the presence 
of a number of tanks, arranged in a line, certainly helps one to Imow definitely 
which way the channel used to flow in the past. The Sunti Nadi is to be 
straightened between Eajbaria and Metiagacha by some 5 miles. East 
of the Sunti Plain dry watercourse can be seen in the neighbourhood of Habra, 
through which the Padma used to flow once. North of the railway line and 
the Jessore road the deterioration of the Padma is complete. Something should 
be done to this river channel in order to restore the agricultural prosperity of 
this area. The Jamuna should also be restored to its former bed. It is now 
confined in the northern j)art of the region, and even there it flows so sluggishly 
that it becomes difficult to distinguish between stagnant and running water. 
Near Gobardanga the channel has been partitioned by erecting bamboo poles 
to establish fishing rights of individuals (see Plate IIIA). The Nangla group 
of bits almost enclosed by the Padma occupies an area of 26'36 square miles. 
East of the Ichamati the BaUi bil area occupies another 2146 square miles* 
The Padma roughly divides the region into two parts, having somewhat 
different agricultural problems to solve, more of irrigation in the west, and of 
drainage in the east. A number of important inter-district routes pass 
through this region, serving the important towns of the district. There 
exist also a number of unmetalled roads, which are not motorable in the rains. 
The water-ways assume soma importance in the east, where there are very few 
roads. 

The density of population in this region is rather low, rangiug between 
687 and 652 per square mile. The eastern part is more thickly populated 
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Sheep and goats Ploughs 
per 

’ 1,000 

ISfumber 
Total per 
number 1,000 
persons 


Cattle 


Thanas 


Density 

per 

sq, mile 


Total 

number 


Carts 1 Boats 


Amdanga 

Habra 

Sarupnagar 


because of tlie lobamati ' river, wliieb is still active, ■ Gobardanga on the 
Jamiim — ^tlie largest town 'of tM region— is une of: the historical towns of 
Bengal. Its jjopulation. has been, however, continually decreasing from 1 872 to 
1932, and' since then showed some slight increase (see 'Mg. 25). ' About 4 miles 
east of Gobardanga an aiiiiiiai fair is ' held in Diara at the confluence of the 
Jamuna and Ichamati rivers. Sarupnagar on the Ichamati, Maslandpur on 
the northern terminus of the Baduria-Maslandpur road, Jirat on the ^unti 
at the crossing of a north-south road and a east -west road, Habra on the 
Padma, are some of the prosperous villages of the region. The concentration 
of population occurs along river banlis. 

Table XV shows the nature of land utilization and the degree of self- 
sufficiency in regard to the agricultural products of the region (see Figs. 8, 10, 
II, 13 to 18). The peroeiitage of land under the plough is the highest in the 
eastern and western marginal plains, and the lowest in the central plains? 
but nowhere it comes even up to 80. Unlike in the industrialized Hooghly 
Plain the difference in densities per square mile calculated on the basis of total 
and cultivated area is not very much pronounced here. The percentages of 
culturable but uncultivated area range between 9 and 12, the highest in the 
central part, and the lowest in the east. The percentage of unculturable area 
is also the highest in the central zone. About one-fifth of the cultivated land 
produces more than one crop in the flood plains of the Ichamati; this per- 
centage is very low elsewhere. As to the crops grown in the region, the 
acreage under aman paddy, though the highest, is not as much as in the 
other regions. The smaller rainfall, sandy soil and deterioration of some of 
the j)erennial watercourses are some of the causes of decrease in the acreage 
of aman and consequent increase of that of aus. In the central part about 
one-third of the cultivated land is put under aus. This is also one of the 
important jute-growing areas of 24-Parganas. In the eastern part (Sarup- 
nagar) considerable quantities of pulses are also grown. The ^er capita 
production figures indicate that this region is self-sufficient in rice, and has 
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even exportable surplus^ wMch is stored up in granaries (Plata IIIB). The 
entire crop of jute finds easy market in Calcutta, tliougb tliere is some scope 
for establishing a Jute mill on the Ichamati. The region is not self-sufficient 
in other agricultural products. 

Table XVI shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and boats. 
The density of cattle is the lowest in the eastern part of the district, and not 
much above 400 in other parts. The numbers of sheep and goats per 1,000 
persons and also per square mile are the lowest in the east. The central part 
has the highest number of carts, but the lowest number of boats (see Figs. 
20 to 23). 

3. The Barasat-Basirhat Plains 

These agricultural plains are the most productive in the northern part of 
the district. The southeastern part between the Bidyadliari (Batagachi 
Gang) and Ichamati rivers is fairly well drained, except a small area enclosed 
by the Singa Nadi. This area is included in the Basirhat thana. The north- 
eastern part has the south-flowing Ichamati in the east and the north-flowing 
Padma in the west, and contains large compact villages, which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Baduria thana. The central part of this region comprising 
the thana of Deganga is not so well drained. The Deganga hil looks like a 
part of a tributary which lost its comiection with the main river. There are 
quite a number of such lakes running straight for some distance. The Bidya- 
dhari river (Nona Gang) which forms its western boundary is brackish during 
flood-tide and hence in the upper part it is known as Nona Gang. The western 
part is included in the Barasat thana. The northern half of Barasat is drained 
mainly by the Sunti and contains rich fields, but the southern half contains 
a number of marshes, which are drained by the Sunti and the Harua Gang. 
These hile and adjacent lands have been converted into fisheries by dividing 
them into several blocks, and then each being enclosed by mud embankments 
(see Plate IVA). Such fisheries are knowm as bheries. During flood-tide 
brackish water enters into these, and along with it enter fish of various kinds, 
but they cannot come out again, and are caught with fishing net or by some 
other device (see Plate IVB). During the time the author visited this 
part of 24-Parganas he could see clearly the evil effect of the embankments 
I in preventing rainwater to reach cultivated fields, whereas bracldsh water 
i could easily enter at high-tide, rendering the fields more and more unfertile. 
Agriculture is the main occupation of the population of the surrounding 
villages, though very few of them are owner-cultivators. They take to 
fishing or some other subsidiary occupation like gur (treacle)-makmg, when 
they are not engaged in cultivation. The date-palm is cultivated in sandy 
fertile areas in this and most of the other regions of the district, not for its 
fhiits, but for its juice which is obtained by tapping the stem, just below the 
crown of the leaves (Plate VA). The trees are tapped in autumn, soon after 
the harvest of aman paddy. It is by boiling this date juice in pans that gur 
is obtained, which is more delicious to taste than that made from cane juice. 
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■unorganized at present, though a'tbenipts are behig made to 
on scientific lines ■with a view to manufacturing 

in the east has the highest density of 

occurs 

to Basirhat with a 
It is an important 

centre of the district (see Plate VB), and daily growing in 
26 shows this point clearly. The population of this to^wn 
mill has recently been started in this town. 


This industry is 
start a plantation of date-palm 
wliite sugar from date juice. 

The southern half of the plains 

population per square mile. Here the concentration of population 
mainly on the right bank of the Ichamati, giving 
population of over 26,000, the largest town in the re| 
rice exporting 
importance. Fig- 
grew rapidly since 1881. A sugar 
Baduria on the Ichamati is the second largest town of this region. It is also 
an important trade centre, though its population did not increase appreciably 
since 1881. The town of Taki though included within the thana of Hasnabad 
occupies rather the southwestern extremity of the Barasat-Basirhat Plains. 

It stands on a concave bend of the Ichamati, which is being worn away rapidly 
by the force of water (see Plate VIA). Since 1921 the town is developing 
rapidly. Wa'ter-hyacinth has also invaded the ■banks of this town (see Plate 
VIB). 

In the central plains the population is more dispersed. Deganga is 
the only town of some importance. Near it occur ruins of an old capital 
of Bengal. The western plains are more thicldy populated than those just 
mentioned, the density of population bemg about 1,000 per square mile. 
Here the population is concentrated either along the Sunti Nadi or along 
some roads or water-ways. Barasat is a nodal town, a number of roads and 
two railways converging toward it. Despite the favourable location the 
population of this town could not show much increase since 1881. Madhyam- 
gram is another nodal village, lying south of Barasat. Dattapukur is noted 
for its milk products, chana and Ichir, which come to Calcutta market daily. 

Table XVII shows the nature of land utilization and the degree of self- 
sufficiency in regard to the agricultural products of this region (see also 
Figs. 8, 10, 11, 13 to 18). 

The density of population per square mile of cultivated area is also the 
highest in the Basirhat thana, and the lowest in Deganga. Over 70 per cent 
of the land is cultivated in all the four thanas of this region, the proportion 
of such arable land being higher m the eastern than in the western part. 
The northern portion of the eastern plams produces more than one crop in about 
one-third of its cultivated lands. In the southern portion of these plains 
only 16 per cent of the cultivated land is twice-cropped. In the west the 
percentage decreases to 8. The percentages of -unproductive lands m the 
total area of each thana, culturable but uncultivated and unculturable, are 
low in this region. The western part has the higher percentage of the first 
"■ type, the eastern part having the higher percentage of the second type. The 
highest acreage of cultivated land is under aman as usual, but as in the plains 
of Amdanga and Sarupnagar, Baduria and Deganga have considerable acreage, 
about one-quarter of the cultivated land under aw. 
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Table XVII' 

Land Uiilization in the Barmat-Basirhat Plains ' 


Thanas 

Arer® in 
sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(1941) 

Density of 
population per 
sq. mile 

Per cent 

1 . of 
culti- 
: vated , 
area 

Density of 
population 
per 

sq. mile 
; of culti- 
vated area 

Acreage 
■ per , 
holding 




1931 

1941 




Irhat 

100 

125,164 

1,055 

1,239 

77 ' 

1,380 

1*77 

iuria 

80 

83,684 

944 

1,033 

78 , 

1,078 

1-61 

:anga 

78 

64,700 

1,131 

829 

■76 ,' '■■ 

967 

1,47 . 

asat 

104 

99,064 

796 

963 

71 „ 

1,117 

1-18 


Per cent 
of area 
under 
jute 


Jute per 
capita 


Produc- 
tion per 
capita 
pulses 


PRontroTiON per capita oe 

Fodder 
crops per 
cattle 

Condi- 
ments and 
spices 

Sugar-cane 

Potatoes 

Oil-seeds 

Tobacco 

Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. oh. 

Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. oh. 

0 0 15 

0 16 4 

0 17 1 

0 3 14 

0 0 6 

0 3 0 

0 2 5 

0 31 0 

0 13 12 

0 1 6 

0 0 1 

0 3 4 

Ml 

Ml 

0 4 1 

NU 

mi 

0 1 15 

0 0 1 

0 0 4 

0 17 15 

0 0 3 

mi 

0 0 12 


Per cent 
of 

uncul- 
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Per cent 
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cropped 
area 


Aman per 
capita 


Alls per 
capita 


Md, sr. ch. 


Md. sr. ch. 


Md. ST. ch. 


Per cent 
of area 
under 
pulses 
and 


minor 

food 


grams 


Md. sr. ch. 


Minor food 
grains 


Fruits and 
vegetables 
per capita 


Per cent 
of 

cultur- 
able but 
not cul- 
tivated 


area 


Percent 
of area 
under 


aman 


Per cent 
of area 
under 


aas 


Md. sr. ch. 


Per cent 
of area 
under 
fruits 
and 


vege- 

tables 


Md. sr. ch. 


0 22 12 
1 39 14 
1 36 2 
0 2 0 
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Live-stock; 


Total number 


Cattle Sheep and goats i ploughs 


iiiii 


Density 


number 


llflf 


persons 


17,799 

6,631 

9,326 

8.171 


Basirhat 

Baduria 

Deganga 

Barasat 


In Badnria in another one-tliird of the cultivated area is produced pulses 
and' m food grains; cDnsiderable quantities of jute are also grown*. Thus,' 
multiple cropping on large scale is practised only in this part of the region. 
Baduria, has, however, the lowest acreage under aman, though producing 
enough to satisfy local needs. Basirhat has the highest production of aman 
rice over 6 maunds, per capita^ and hence it can export large quantities. 
Barasat has also large exportable surplus of rice. Basirhat and Baduria 
in the east and Barasat in the west produce more than one maund of jute per 
capita. 

Table XVIII shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats in this region (see aH Figs. 19 to 23). The density of cattle is lower 
in the east than in the west. Baskhat, however, had the highest number of 
sheep and goats. The same area also had the highest numbers of ploughs, 
carts and boats. 

Table XVIII 


Distribution of Live-stock^ Ploughs, Carts and Boats in the Barasat-Basirhat Plains 


4. The Southern Plains 


The Southern Plains form the richest and densely populated agricultural 
region of 24-Parganas. It is completely encircled by an embankment, so that 
brackish water from the tidal Sundarbans river may not have any access to 
t.Tiia region (see Mg. 1). The relief and drainage conditions of these plains 
have already been described. The villages are compact and contain neat 
thatched cottages surrounded by pressed mud wall. The palm trees, bamboo 
groves, tamarind and other shady trees mark the sites of villages (see Plate 
V ITA ). Of the pahn trees, date-palm and palmyra predominate and provide 
good income to the owners. They can grow anywhere, though more properly 
around a marshy area (see Plate VIIB). 

The Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain, formed by the Hooghly in the past, con- 
centrates more on fruits, vegetable and betel than on cereals. The metaUed 
Baruipur-Bishnupur road, which runs from Calcutta to Bishnupur through 
Baruipur and Jaynagar-Majilpur, enables these perishable goods to be trans- 
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ported rapidly to Calcutta market by trucks. Baruipur, as its name indi- 
cates, is one of the few places of the district where betel orchards can be 
seen (see Plate V TTTA ). The betel plants are very delicate and grow only 
inside a thatched house. Baruipur is noted for its excellent juicy litchi fruit. 
The Mtchi trees grow well in a loamy well-drained soil (see Plate VIIIB). 
Here lower portions of the old bed of the Ganges are ploughed and put under 
rice cultivation (see Plate IXA). For cultivating crops other than amara 
it is necessary to raise the ground to about 4 feet above the general level of the 
river bed, to ensure safety from inundation during the rains (see Plate IXB). 
The old bed of the Ganges is clearly recognizable as one proceeds from Jaynagar 
to Bishnupur. One of the banks has provided site for the road, and over the 
other runs a railway (see Plate XA). The greater part of the bed has not 
been reclaimed. It gets flooded during the rains, and hence a large area 
containing rich soil remains uncultivated. The excellent soils in the flood 
p1a.ins of the extinct river have given rise to a number of brick fields (see 
Plate XB). A number of tanks have been excavated in deeper parts of the 
old bed, which stiU retain all the sanctity of the Ganges (see Plate XIA). 
West of the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain the country is drained by a number of 
canals, Tna,hin g it possible to utilize all the available land. Even where it is 
not drained properly, especially in the low-lying portions of the country, a 
number of ponds are excavated at different levels, and used as fisheries. Koi 
(Anabas scandas), Magur and Singhi fish that love stagnant, dirty waters 
are cultured in these fisheries. The water is lifted up by long water buckets 
from the lower to the next higher pond and when it becomes dry such fish 
are caught by hand (see Plate XIB). The Kulpi canal serves the southern part, 
passing through rich rice fields. The date-palms invariably grow along the banks 
of this canal (see Plate XIIA). The scenery at the confluence of this canal 
with the Ganges is superb (see Plate XIIB). 

All the plains in this region are thickly populated and have a density 
of over 1,000 persons per Square mile. The Kulpi Plain, which occupies the 
southernmost part of the region, is rather thinly populated, especially in its 
southern section. In the central part the population pattern is of dispersal 
type. Elsewhere it is arranged in a linear fashion, especially along the old 
bed of the Hooghly, where double-line of settlements can be seen. The whole 
of this region is well served by roads, railways and water-ways, and this accounts 
for its agricultural prosperity. Ja 3 rnagar-Majilpur is the largest town in this 
region. Its population increased rather slowly from 1872 to 1921 and since 
then has a more rapid upward trend (see Fig. 25). There are a number of 
beautiful temples in this town (see Plate XIIIA). Baruipur is the second 
largest town in the district. This town had a stunted growth in the past 
(see Fig. 25). Magrahat is an important rice exporting centre. The railway 
Iftation is connected with a canal, to facilitate transport of rice (see Plate 

illllB). 

Table XIX shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats in this region. The percentages of area under cultivation in the total 


Table XIX 

Lam,d Utilization in the Southern Plains 
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area of each thaiia vary between 61 and 83. .In\tli6 central part extending 
from Bislimipiir to Kiilpi and coniprisiiig the four tlianas, Bishnnpiir, Magraliat^ 
Diamond Harbour and Kiilpi, the. perceatages'of such land are over SO. In 
most of these plains none of the holdings exceeds 2 acres. The iiortli- 
easterii part (Soimrpnr) has the highest percentage' of arable land, wMch is 
not yet cultivated. Bishniipnr, Magrahat and Diamond Harbom* have the 
lowest percentage of such unutilized land.. The percentage of unoulturable 
land is below 20 everywhere. 

The acreage under aman is, very high, in.aU the' plains, over 90 per cent 
in most of the tlianas. Sonarpur and Baruipur grow' more fruits and vegetables 
hence the percentages under amm do not, .rise nnuoh;- above 80. The other 
crops are grown mainly' for home consumption. The per capita production 
figures indicate that the region as a whole has a considerable exportable 
surplus of mmm rice. The distribution of ploughs, cattle, sheep and goats, 
carts and boats show some interesting features (see Table XX). 

Table XX , 

Distribution of Lim-aioch, Ploughs , Carts and Boats in the Southern Plains 


Plouglis Total number 
per 
1,000 
acres 


Cattle 


Thanas 


Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 


Total 

number 


Total 

munber 


Carts Boats 


Sonarxcuir 

Protapnagar 

Bislmupiir 

Baruipur 

Magrahat 

Falta 

Diamond Harbour 
Kuipi 


The density of ploughs increases feom north to south, that of cart decreases 
from north to south. The density of boats is the minimum in the central 
part. The distribution of the live-stock is more or less uniform throughout 
the region (see Kgs. 19 to 23). 

5. Northern Plains of the Sundarbans 

The essential features of these plains have already been emphasized. 
South of Taki at Hasnabad or little further south we get the first glimpse 
of the Sundarbans, which was put under the plough not very long ago. No 
longer we see the familiar sight of compact villages under the cover of shady 
trees, but scattered hamlets in wide open country. A tidal creek here and 
a low mud embankment there may occasionally break the monotony of these 
plains (see Plate XIVA). The country has been deforested so ruthlessly 
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that all the typical trees have almost gone. The farm lands are more extensive, 
and known as abads. Each obad bears its own lot number. The scattered 
hamlets are slowly evolving into villages. The smaller villages have not yet 
been given any name. They are also known by their lot numbers. The 
Gobra hhal issues out from the Jamuna near Hasnabad and flows parallel to 
it for several miles before joining the Bidyadhari south of Sandeskhali. The 
low-lying eastern portion of the Hasnabad Plains drains into this hhal. It 
also serves as an important water-way, and provides sites for human settle- 
ments, which are slowly growing. In the Harua Plain a number of rivers 
locally known as gangs join each other! giving rise to a typical braided type 
of river system. They eventually form one channel and enter into the Pajma 
ahad (lot 62). This abad, as its name indicates, used to be cultivated in the 
past, but ever since the embankments gave way they were not reconstructed 
with the result that the land got inundated and could not be cultivated any 
longer. In this way vast areas once reclaimed have reverted back to their 
original condition, thereby lowering the acreage under the plough. As for 
this particular ahad and a few other abads like the Goabaria abad (lot 70) 
they were transformed into profitable fisheries and utilized as such. But 
there are numerous examples of rich cultivated fields losing their fertility 
and gradually becoming improduetive because of the neglect on the part of 
the landlord to maintain the embankments in proper order. The embank- 
ments get breached often, allowing brackish water to enter into the cultivated 
fields. The author could see the devastating effect of this at Amjhara a small 
village, opposite Port Canning. Here the villagers grow a poor crop of paddy, 
and no vegetables of any kind. The cattle are underfed, and graze on the 
stubbles of paddy after harvest (see Plate XIVB). The present embankment 
should be repaired, and another embankment is to be constructed to strengthen 
it. Moreover, at certain intervals the embankment should have brick- 
built sluice gates to drain out the interior fields. There was only one such 
sluice gate at the time the area was visited (see Plate XVA). The Bhangar 
Plain is intersected by a number of navigable canals, and contains compact 
villages unlike the central and eastern parts of the regions. There was a 
proposal to build a Grand Trunk Canal through the Bhangar Plain connecting 
Calcutta with the Harua Gang but the scheme did not materialize. Of the 
north-south flowing canals the Bidyadhari hMl is the most important. It 
connects the Harua Gang with the Bhangar kata khal. About a mile west of 
this khal occurs a group of bits, which rims fi?om northeast to southwest, 
and was once continuous from the Calcutta marshes (salt-water lake) to the 
Bhubanpur marshes. Of this group the Kalinga and the Kada contain water 
throughout the year in their deeper parts. These represent an old river bed, 
which needs resuscitation. Enormous quantities of goalpatta and hogla 
grow in these marshes, which are extensively used for thatching purposes 
in various parts of the district (see Plate XVB). Eurther west occurs the low- 
lying Dhapa bil, fi:om where enormous quantities of cabbages and cauli- 
flowers come to Calcutta market in winter. 
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A. A^iew of a principal street of Calcutta in front of the University under water after a 
lieavy shower. (On such occasions motor-cars and tram-cars cannot run and the ^\'liole traltic 
comes to a standstill. Only double decker buses and rickshaws can wade through the flooded 
street.) 


B. Factories dominate the banks of the Hooghly. (This photograph shows a part of the 
bank of the Hooghly between Kankinara and Bhatpara. The chimneys of the Kankinara Jute 
Mill and the Titagarh Paper Mill can be seen.) 



B. View of a canal near the Belgacliia bridge, Calcutta. (Note that the canal contains a 
number of barges which bring jute and paddy to Calcutta from the east.) 


A. View of a barrack of factory workers near Kankinara. (Note the dull apfa-aivna-o (^f 
the building, and. its surroundings; the open space in front of tlie building is co\er<.‘(i with 
buslies, and gets muddy in tlie rain.) 
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ying ri\-er. (It is the Jamuna, which was once an active river. Note that 
considerai:>ly ancl now contains some stagnant water only in tlie middle, 
artitioned by bamboo poles, establishing fishing rights of indiv^idiials. A 
imboo ]3ole in the right mark the edge of water on one side. The surface of 
sccept at one place because of the covering of water hyacinth.) 


(Note the two types. One is thatched with rice 
Both are raised above the ground level. Paddy is 


B. Typical granary in the countryside, 
straw, the other with corrugated tin sheet, 
stored in them.) 





B. View of a bank of the Harua Gang near the village of Bakdoba. (Note that the rive 
is in ebb-tide, hence the canoe got stuck in the mud. Note also the typical fisherman’s boa 
and his simple implements lying in the boat and his fishing net drying on the bank.) 


A. View of a marshland in the east of Calcutta. (Note a mud embankment in tlie fore- 
ground, which divides up the marsh into two blocks. Each block is used as a fisherv. The 
Bhubanpur marsh is on the extreme right. The village of Bada in the background.) 





ippiiig a date-palm near Barasat. 
(Note how the tapper taps the stem of 
the tree just below the crown of the 
leaves. Do you see a belt with 
wiiich he has tied himself round the 
tree ? This belt also helps him to 
climb the tree.) 


B. Basirhat, an important rice exporting centre of 24-Parganas. 
the platform of the railway station ready for despatch.) 


Plate VII 





A. View of a charming typical farmhouse in the Southern Plains, north of Magrahat. 
(Note the characteristic vegetation ; palm trees on the left and bamboo grove on the right, lliere 
are sprouts of eoconut palm in the foreground.) 


B, Water hyacinth invading a tank at Taki. (Note the beautiful flowers.) 


A. View of a concave bend of the Ichamati being eroded away fast by the lateral erosion of 
the river. (This ]:)liotogra,ph was taken near Taki. An attempt has been made to stop tliis 
erosion, but with very little success.) 


B. View of a plantation of palm trees aroimd a marshy area. (The village of Dhamua is 
in the background.) 







B. \ i6w of a Litclii Orchard near Baruipur. (Note that these trees do not grow very tall 
hot spread out horizontally.) 


A. View of a typical orchard of betel near Baruipnr. (It is necessary to erect these hnu.^es 
to keep the plants tinder shade. Note the sticks projecting out IVoin the roof, with tiir* iielj) of 
which the creeper climbs up inside the house. Note a raised ground on tlie right. ^Ahieh has 
been heavily manured and kept ready for a new plantation.) 
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an old bed of the Ganges at Gobindapur near Barnipur 
The bnlloeks do not look very strong, nor the cultivator.) 


B. Vie-w of an old bed of the Ganges near Barnipur. (Note that here the ground has been 
raised and manured to grow vegetables.) 




A. View of the same old bed of the Ganges further south. (ISTote that the di^y bed 
waste. A road runs on tlie left and a railway in the baclcground on tlie extreme riglit. 
two occupying the two banks of tlie river, now extinct.) 
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B. View of a brick-field on the way to Bishnupur from Jaynagar. (A number of such 



Plate XI 




A. VieAv of a tank excavated in the bed of the silted-up Ganges near Bishniipiir. (Note 
tlie cliaracteristic vegetation. This tank is omied by one Ghosh and hence is known as Ghosh’s 
Ganges. It retains all the sanctity attached to the Ganges.) 


B. A fishing device to catch fish that live in stagnant water. (Note the device to lift up 

from the lower tank, which has become almost dry and ready for a catch.) 


water 







±5. View ot me connuence oi me J:Vuipi canal and the Mooghiy. (The 
background. ISTote that the trees are found standing in water because of high 







B. Magrahat — an important rice exporting centre of Bengal. (Note the canal coming so 
near the railway station and affording cheap means of transport of paddy and rice.) 


Plate Xlli 


A. View of a row of fine temples lining a tank at Jaynagar. (Note the typical architectu re 
of these temples. These are not very old. The oldest one is on the extreme left.) 
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x4, A typical landscape in the Northern Plains of the Sundarbans. 
river, which is really a canal originally used for drainage. It has been 
countryside is almost bare of tree vegetation.) 


B. Cattle grazing on the stubbles of paddy plant after the harvest at xAiiijhara. (There 
is a dearth of good pasture land not only in this village, but practically everywhere in the district . 
Due to the alkalinity of the soil the stubbles get tarnished, becoming unfit for the consumntion 
of cattle.) 








Plate XV 


A. View of a sluice gate on the embankments surrounding Amjhara and neighbouring 
villages. (Eor draining the fields efficiently a number of such gates should be constructed.) 


B. Thatching with goal patta obtained from marshlands of the Sundarbans. (Note that the 
leaves have been split xip into two halves before using them. This photograph was taken in the 
extreme north of the district at Khatura, which shows the wide use of this product of the 
Sundarbans.) 




A. View of the Ichamati at HasnabacL (Note that the river meanders and is j^jiued by a 
creek. There are two bridges at different levels, over the creek, the higher one being ustal in the 
rainy season when the water level rises. Note also tlie barges and tlie canoes laden witii agiicid- 
tiiral products.) 




Plate XVII 


A. View of a port that could not develop for poor immediate hinterland. (There are no 
traces of the docks and jetties that were built along the Matla at Port Canning. Barges and 
steam launches are to be seen today. Note that the river is in ebb-tide, and barges carrying 
fuel wood from the Sundarban forests.) 


B. View up the Matla from Port Canning. (Note in the backgromid the two chimneys oi 
rice mills, only mills in this part of the district; a poor protective work along part of the embank- 
nient which got breached; in the centre of the picture there is a or fishery which is separated 
bv a low mud embankment from the edge of the river at low-tide.) 



A, View of a portion of unnietalled Kulpi road. (This is the only road leadiniz to that 
part of the Simdarbans, and needs metalling. Note that the car got stuck in tlie fresh mud which 
was being used for raising the level of the road just before the rains set in.) 


B. View of a bridge resting on bamboo poles in the reclaimed Sundarbans. 
bamboos in the foreground, with which the bridge was constructed. This bridge i 
the breaking point and even a moderate traffic cannot pass over it.) 
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B. View of a typical mud embankment at Kakdwip. (Such embankments are found around 
cultivated fields. Note the low height and narrow width of the embankment. These are built 
of dried mud. Note also the efflorescence of salt on the soil away from the embankment.) 


A. View of a drainage channel in the reclaimed Sundarbans. (This is the typical view of 
a drainage channel and the countryside in the undeveloped part of the Sundarbans that has 
been deforested but not brought under the plough as yet. Note that the channel is too narrow 
to be of miieh use.) 


Plate XIX 






B. View of mangrove vegetation at Kakdwip locally known as geon, 
of vegetation lias roots above ground level and it approacbes so near the 
submerged at high-tide.) 


A. View of a. temple dominating the landscape for miles near Kulpi. (Note its andiiteetui’e 
and compare with that of typical temples of Jaynagar. It is no longer used as temple and l.jcailv 
known as Kulpi pagoda or Manibibi tomb. Note the characteristic grass vegetation which 
should be used as pastures.) 




Plate XXI 
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Plate XXII 
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A. View of a typical market place ill the reclaimed Sundtirbiins. (Note that the a Lrri cultural 
products, especially potatoes and other vegetables, are the chief commodities sold here.) 
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Table XXII shows, the. distribution, of tlie liTe- stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats ill this region (see 'also the relevant figui*es)., 

■ ThO' density'' of population gradually increases from east to west. The 
two eastern plains have 750 .x 3 oxsons''per square mile, iviiereas the Bliaiigar 
Plain has some 900 and the'Bajarhat Plain 1,200, because of their proximity 
•to ..Calcutta. The ■ linear' pattern of population becomes more and more 
pronounced as one proceeds westward from the eastern Bidyadiiari {Bata- 
gachi Gang). . Hasnabad is an important flsii-ex|)orting centre of Bengal. 

.: Boats laden' with fish and forest products of - the Siindarbaiis come to this i 
important market town (see Plate XVI A). From the railway station a side line 
.extends right uj) to the fish market on the'' Icliamati, so that there niaj" not 
be any delay in desjiatching fish to Calcutta (see Plate XVIB). Biiaiigar is also 
an important trade centre dealing mainly with vegetables and "poultry. ]\Iatia 
or Port Cannmg stands on the Matla. The attempt to develop) 3Iatla into 
a port failed because of the sparse | 3 opulation of this region. The forest 
products of Sundarbans, such as Goran, Dhondal and Gewa poles, fuel wood 
and wax come to Canning first, and then transported to different j)srts of the 
district (see Plate XVIIA), are sold in Caimhag market.' , On the Port Caiiriiiig ' 
side runs an embanlmient along the river, which is paved with bricks in the 
town, but further north it is built of pressed mud. Such an embanianent, 
when breached, is protected with bamboo thatching (see Plate XVIIB). A 
portion of the river bed, which becomes dry at the low-tide, is enclosed by mud 
embankments and converted into or fisheries. 

The percentages of the cultivated lands vary between 65 and 74. It 
increases from west to east. The difference between the densities of j)opula- 
tion calculated on the basis of total and cultivated areas is greater in the two 
western xffains than in the two eastern. The proportion of cultivable but not 
cultivated area is the least in the Hasnabad Plain, only 6 per cent of the total' " 
area. It is about the same in the remaining portion of the region. The 
percentage of the unculturable area is the maximum in the Bliangar Plain. 

Of the crops grown in the region, aman is the most important. The i^ereentage 
acreage under aman is weU over 90 in the Hasnabad Plain, and ranges between 
82 and 85 in the Rajarhat and Harua Plains. It is the minimum in the - 
Bhangar Plain. The per capita production of aman is very high. It is over ^ 
14 maunds in Hasnabad, 11 maunds in Harua and little over 7 maiiiids in the ^ 
two remaming areas. The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans, therefore, 
play large part in feeding the population of Calcutta. The Bhangar and 
Bajarhat Plains have also exportable surplus of fi^uits and vegetables. The 
other crops are not grown on large scale in this region. 

The density of ploughs ranges between 97 and 131, the number being 
less in the west than in the east. The two western thanas have also smallerS"^" 
numbers of cattle, sheep and goats and carts. As to the density of boats, 
it is the highest in the Hasnabad Plain, and the lowest in the Bajarhat Plain 
(see Table XXII and Figs. 19 to 23). 
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Table XXII 


Distribution' of Lh'e-stmks^ Ploughs^ Carts and Boats in the Northern Plains of the Sundarbans 


Live-stock 


Hasnabad 

Hama', 

Bhangar 

Rajarliat 


Cattle Sheep tmd goats Ploughs Total Humber 

per 



Humber s»cres 

Total ^ Total per 

nmnber number 1,000 

"■ persons Carts Boats 


35,8i3 i 282 10,! 


11,993 ! 307 2,929 90 


61,800 j 399 15,782 176 131 1,579 817 

41,818 I 346 11,201 144 100 1,775 419 


110 97 1,626 799 


520 26 


6. The Reclaimed Sundarbans 

The Smidarbans is named after its characteristic tree, Sundri {Heritiera 
minor). The belt of the reclaimed Sundarbans runs from northeast to south- 
west. It is much wider in the west since in this part reclamation proceeded right 
up to the sea face. It is more easily accessible than the eastern part. One 
can go to Lakshmikantapur by train, and then proceed to Kakdwip by car. 
The road up to Kulpi is all right, but beyond that is in a terrible state (Plate 
XVIIIA). It is absolutely necessary to improve the Kakdwip-Kulpi portion 
of the Kulpi road, and until then no further development of this portion of 
region is possible. Just before reaching Kakdwip the road passes over a bridge, 
which during the time of the visit of the author’s party was almost on the 
breaking point (Plate XVIIIB). The roads are almost non-esistent in other 
.portions of the reclaimed belt, excepting in the Basanti abad where it nms 
between Port Canning and Basanti. There exists a regular ferry service 
between Kakdwip and the Sagar island. A good metalled road runs the whole 
length of this island. The absence of road is somewhat compensated by a 
network of tidal water-ways which run in all directions, though such means 
of transport is very slow. The most important of these water-ways, which 
is used by steamers proceeding to Assam from Calcutta, runs imfortimately 
through the forested Sundarbans lying further south (Fig. 1). 

There are four main problems which stand in the way of proper utilization 
of land in this region. The problem of providing easy and rapid means of 
transport is one. The drainage problem is another. Because of the low relief, 
the tendency of the land here is to get water-logged. It is true that a number 
of drainage channels have been excavated, but most of them are too narrow 
to be of much use (Plate XIXA). Such drainage channels are to be widened 
' and provided with sluice gates for regulating water. The problem of embank- 
ing cultivated fields so as to prevent the salt-water to get into them is the 
third. Most of the embankments have been constructed without any plan, 
and do not serve the purpose now. They are too low to be of much use and 
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made of siieli flimsy materials tliat the salt-water can easily percolate through 
them (Plate XISB). Tlie scarcity of drinkable water constitutes the fointb * 
problem. Here all the rivers carry salt-water unfit for drinliing and the 
inhabitants have to depend on rainwater preserved with considerable difficulty. 
The problem becomes very acute in summer, when all the ponds containing 
fresh water dry up. 

The vegetation in the northern part of the region now maiiily consists 
of low grasses and shrubs, the tree vegetation almost disappearing. In the 
midst of such a grass-land rises a conspicuous structure near Kulpi, which is •; 
now deserted. It looks like a temple, but is known locally as Kulpi pagoda 
or Manibibi tomb (Plate XXA). Nearer the tidal rivers grows mangrove 
vegetation with their roots above the ground (Plate XXB). 

A greater part of the Smidarban abads is cultivated by seasonal workers, 
who come mainly from t he Midnapore district of Bengal, and retmii home after 
sowing and transplanting rice. Hence, during the growing season large areas 
of rice field are left without a trace of human habitation. But in the south- 
western part the cultivators have settled near their farm land. They have 
built nice hamlets, built of dried mud bricks arranged in a characteristic 
pattern, and thatched the roof with thatching grasses obtained localljL The 
thorny leaves of date-palm serve as a fence, and are stuck in mud walls which 
surround the hamlet. There are very few trees surrounding the hamlets as in 
the Southern Plains (Plate XXIA). They use their cattle for threshing pulses ' 
and other grains (Plate XXIB). 

The population is very much scattered all over the region, thus necessitat- 
ing the holding of small hats at convenient places. The agricultural products 
of the region and the daily necessities of life of the farmers are sold in these 
markets (Plate XXIIA). Centres of dense population are non-existent in 
this region. Kakdwip is an important village, doing brisk trade in agricultural , 
products of the Sundarbans. One of the oldest temples of Bengal is found in 
this village, which speaks of its former glory (Plate XXIIB). 

Table XXIII shows the nature of land utilization, and a very hi gh degree 
of self-sufficiency in aman (see also the sketch-maps). 

The density of population varies between 201 and 623. The apparent 
higher densities in Sandeshkhali, Canning, Jaynagar and Mathurapur are due 
to the fact that parts of the Southern Plains and the Northern Plains of the 
Sundarbans have been included within those areas. The percentage of area 
under cultivation is the highest in Kakdwip, 73, and ranges between 53 and 
69 in other parts. The density of population per square mile of cultivated 
area is almost twice that of total area in aU the thanas. The percentage of 
oulturable but not cultivated area is the highest in Mathurapur, 24, and 
little over 10 in the remaining plains. About one-third of the area is uncul- 
turable m the eastern part. In the remaining portion it comes to about"' 
one-fifth of the total area. Nothing but aman is cultivated in this region, 
hence the exportable surplus is the highest in the whole of the district. The 
per capita production of aman rice is 20 maunds or over in the four of the six 
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I. Since tlie agrieultiiral workers bring their own ploughs from, their 
iistriots the number of ploughs per 1,000 acres is below 100 in aU but one 
i. The density of live-stock is pretty low, considering the abundance of 
es. The density of carts is pretty low throughout the region, being 
vest in the western part. In such a region the density of boats should 
jeen much higher than what it is (see Table XXIV and Tigs. 19 to 23). 


Distribution of Livestock, Ploughs, Oarls and Boats in the Redaiined Sundarbans 


Total ntunber 


Cattle 


Thanas 


Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 


Density 

per 

sq. mile 


Total 

number 


Sandeslikhali 

Canning 

Jaynagar 

Matlmrapnr 

Kakdwip 

Sagar 


Conclusion 

)ghly Plain is deficient in food supplies, and 
^ed in the miHa and factories as far as possible. 

; also to be encouraged. 

and the Barasat-Basirhat Plains 
These constitute the jute and aus- 
Irrigation and drainage are the main 
the Jamuna and various other 
— The Northern Plains of the 
paddy than what is needed in the region. An 
■; and the maintenance of embankments 
cy. The reclaimed Sundarbans is the chief grain 
of the district. It has yet considerable possibilities for agri- 
nent provided the four problems of transport, embankment, 
nd drainage, with which the inhabitants of the regions are 

1)© solvod# _ -p 

now wishes to express his thanks to his colleagues. Dr. B. N. 

• B. Mitra, Mr. K. Bagohi and Mr. B. N. Ganguh for parti- 
Leld work. His special thanks are due to his former slmdents 
rt, Mr. Puma Chandra Chakravorti, Mr. Subodh 


To sum up, the Upper noo 
hence local labour is to be employ 
Truck farming on a large scale is 

The Plains of Amdanga-Sarupnagar 
produce enough rice to satisfy local needs, 
producing regions of the district, 
problems. Resuscitation of the Padma 
streams now completely silted up, is necessary, 

Sundarbans produce more p 

iranrovement of the means of transport 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NEGATION IN HINDU PHILOSOPHICAL 

THOUGHT 


De. Betty Heimann 


Chandra Bose and Miss Binapani Dasgupta. Mr. B. N. C4anguii was entrusted 
with the photographic work, and had taken most of the photographs illustrating 4 
this paper, the rest were taken by the author himself. He also assisted the 
author in many ways from the start of the sinwey till tlie uniting out of this 
paper. Mr. Chakravorti and Miss Dasgupta were entrusted with the soil 
analysis work and analyzed the soils mechanically, ili'. Subodh Chandra 
Bose determined the pH values of the soils and had dravm the population 
map under the direction of the author. 


In India everything is religion, thus runs the general slogan. Perhaps 
one has to modify this statement, or rather to amplify it. Every religion is 
based on the presupposition of a world-view which has two aspects. Here on 
earth everything is transitory, relative and imperfect, while somewhere 
beyond there exists as a postulate something perfect with all the various 
predicates of the Absolute. Thus the rehgious man, everywhere in the world, 
lives on two levels simultaneously. In India this continuous double attitude 
pervades also all the spheres of knowledge, not only religion. 

Why, then, can this statement be applied also to our subject in hand, 
the extraordinarily frequent use of negation ? 

Negation presupposes in itself a double aspect: it denies something 
formerly known, and is as such in a higher sense also a positive statement, 
that of a counter-position. 

There are sixteen recognized schools dealt with in the medieval 
history of philosophical systems written by the Vedantin Madhava. The 
first, which means the worst, is the school of the Materialists, i.e. those who 
try to oppose the generally accepted doctrine of the existence of a transcen- 
dental world. As such they proclaim: ‘na para’ there is nothing (what you 
aU accept) beyond. Here the negation is used to assert a one-sided view. 

nly one counter-position is accepted, it is the negation of a positive statement 
{para) the existence of which is, in some way or other, acknowledged by all 
the other schools of Hindu thought. 

The second system according to Madhava is that of the Buddhists, still 
far away from the best and ultimate. Some of the Buddhist schools are the 
NasUhas, the so-cahed Nihilists. They take once more a one-sided view, but 
this time from the reverse angle. For them this whole empirical world does 
not actuaUy exist. The ‘para-asti’, the Beyond is the only Beal, or at any 
rate the only permanent reahty. Other Buddhist schools do not go so far as 
o eny everything empirical altogether. It is true that, for instance, the 
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p-' internal esperienees, but there still exists for them an empirical Positive, 
; the reservoir out of which our senses take their starting-point and into which 
our experiences floiv: the Slay a (abode) of vijnana (consciousness) is for them 
the actual worldly reality. Our empirically working intellect is a positive 
factor in this world beside the transcendental positive — ^the world beyond. 
AU. other Buddhist schools keep to the assumption that the true reality, that 
is the constant reahty, is in the Transcendental, while whatever happens in 
• this world can only have a transitory momentary existence {Ksam). Thus 
all Buddhists are Ksa'^-Vadins. In the case of the Buddhist dogmatics, 
therefore, the negation is used to deny something which is without question 
accepted as positive by the average man’s experience, the HERE. 

The Advaita Vedantins, the last and highest system of orthodox Hindu 
thought, also work with negations in consequence of the fundamental double 
, view'. Their highest transcendental principle is the Brahman. The whole 
I empirical world is an outflow of this transcendental reservoir which provides 
the material and, at the same time, the spiritual basis of all phenomena. We 
thus see that for them the interconnection between the Here and the Beyond 
: is never questioned nor separated. It is assumed that there is not only an 

independent co-existence between both levels, but, furthermore, an inter- 
connected co-existence. If now these Vedantins also have to make use of 
^ negations, then not one side is questioned or enthely negated in its reahty; 
both are real, but of different grades of value and reahty. The negation 
used has here but the significance of a limitation. The formula of these 
Vedantins for the divine qualities of the highest Brahman is its predicates of 
( 8at-Cit-Ananda (absolute Being, absolute Consciousness, and absolute Bhss). 
J Apart from these three absolute qualities, all further definitions or apphcations 
1 ,. , , of distinct quahties are to be negated. Hence the famous statement that 

Brahman is NA-ITI, Na-lti (It is not thus [only], it is not thus [only]). 

, All our empirical definitions (i.e. hmitations) take away the ah-embracing 
vagueness, productivity and potentiality of the Absolute which is represented 
in Brahman alone. Here the negation is used for remotiog from the Trans- 
cendental any limitation as presented in aU, even the highest, empirical 
; qualifications and individualizations. 

i - Another use of negation belongs to the same sphere of transcendental- 
i empirical interconnection. If, for instance, Sankara, the advocate of complete 
identification between Atman and Brahman, advances the theory of the 
: A-Dvaitam, the non-duality between the individual and the universal Soul, 

he uses the negation as a strong affirmation that no duality whatever (wrongly 
I supposed by some other thinkers) can in any way exist. Here the negation 
; is a refutation of an otherwise assumed but — ^for him-r— wrongly assumed 
theory of separation between the Whole and its parts. 

’ The A-dr^ta, the invisible, is a generally accepted postulate of something 

■ positive which is beyond the range of our eyes. As such the physicists assume 
' a substance immeasurably small and immeasurably great, both beyond the 
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limited capacity of our perception* Tlieix is material, the atom. on,. 

the one side and the immense ether oil the other., . ^ ^ » 

Other systemSj in accordance with their aim of research, see thoii isible, 
hut ' concrete, postulate either.. in Fate or in, effect not yet reached., tdc. Ihe 
negative expression designates something positive beyoiid^ the positive 
phenomenon.' Negation and position, both are positive, but both of a different 

type. 

: Other kinds of negation are not full negations, but only limitations* 
Firstly, the negation of permanence throughout' al stages of time. The main ■ 
term^of the Sankhya system is the A-VydMu^ theNot-yet- or aSo-more-inaiiifest 
■ (Vy»akta, lit. the ■ curved-apart), A-Vyakta, is the potential reservoir of all 
empirical things out of which they all arise and into which tliej are ail re- 
absorbed, but which in itself can be only deduced, from its middle stage, the 
manifestations. 

Another aspect of limitation, expressed by negation, seems to underlie 
the cardinal term of A-Vidya. The whole world of ours is only A-Vidyd, 
Non-knowledge, as it is generally translated. 

But how, then, can come out of the A-Viiyd the reached in libera- 

tion, and how then could the A-Vidya arise out of the pre-empMcal F%a ? 
Two reasons speak against this assumption. Firstly, one of the maiii dogmas 
of Indian thought is that nothing gets lost (after primary Vidyd) and that out 
of nothing (empirical A-Vidyd) cannot arise something later on (final Vidyd). 
Secondly, the Vedantins, who preferably apply the term A- Vidyd, maintain 
the uninterrupted interconnection and relation between this "world and the 
Brahman of which the phenomena are a part only, not the Whole. Therefore, 

I venture to propose, in accordance with the similes constantly used, that the 
worldly, so-called Non-knowledge is only a veiled and dimmed Vidyd. Hence 
A-Vidyd may be translated as 'incomplete' or 'imperfect' loiowledge, stained 
by our empirical experience. A-Vidyd, therefore, seems to imply not a full 
negation, but only a limited negation. 

And now for the significance of double negations. Double negations 
are used in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita in. a similar sense. The 
di"vine vagueness, and width of the Highest is mainta.med in predicating the 
Brahman not only with a positive quality and not only with its negative 
counterpart, but through the negation of any empiiical quality and its 
opposite. Positive and negative, both are one-sided and therefore a negation 
of both empirical counterparts, shall suggest the all-embracing unlimited 
divine capacity. Or, a negation of a negation i>s applied to indicate something 
that is more than a plain emphasized positive statement and is more than 
a corroborated qualification through double negation which as such would 
also still belong to the world of our limited definitions, 
i ; From the logical angle the polar negation means inclusion of both counter- 
parts. It is characteristic of Indian logic that not only the Bhdva (Being), 
but also the A-BMva (Non-Being) is attempted to be proved by a positive 
logical process. The standard example is the non-pot oir a place where we 
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were accustomed to see a pot; we now find there the absence of the pot by 
exactly the same process of perceiving. As such A-BMva (Non-Being) is in 
a way as positive as the Blidva. The Naiydyikm are true Ontologists, seekers 
for the two correlated principles, the Bemg and Non-Being, not only concerned 
with ‘Being’ and empirical beings, but with the positive and negative sides 
as interrelated general principles. 

One of the fundamental dogmas of Hindu thought is that of identification 
or, at any rate, similarity, between macro- and micro-cosmic parts of the 
Universe. I may venture to tiy and give an explanation fi^om this angle 
of the ambiguous word in the !Bg^eda. It is still an unsolved problem 
how in the Rgveda the very same word ‘Na' can assume the meaning of a 
pure negation and, besides, that of a comiiarison (= iva). If one does not 
want to take the easy way out to accept the unlikely faUtug-together of two 
unrelated words of exactly the same formation in the Rgvedie ‘Na’, one has 
to consider whether the very same word ‘Na’ can perhaps also take the 
significance of a comparison. 

It may well be that the unexpected meaning of ‘Na’ as a comparison is 
based on the general presupposition of identification between the different 
parts of the Universe, and that the negation in this case would only refer to 
a complete identification, but still implies the possibility of a positive- 
negative statement of similarity. Here the negation would then be used in 
the sense of a limited identification. 

Besides the, examples of negations given above, expressed by static logical 
terms a- and na, the djmamic trend of the Hindu thought preferably indicates 
negation by other prefixes like vi, nvr and ati, or sama, 

Ni (corresponding to Latin dis) expresses negation in the sense of trans- 
formation, i.e. dispersion of the former shape, but not an actual polar counter- 
" position. Sometimes instead of a mere prefix full verbal forms are used hke: 
vita, gone away, or rte, gone. This is in accordance with the basic Hindu 
thought that nothing empirical remains unchanged in its conditions, though 
in its being. Everything is in continuous transition from generation to 
destruction and vice versa. However, not always vi, vita or He indicate the 
full way of approach to the polar opposite, but stops short somewhere on the 
^ stages between. 

As to the prefix Nir, it expresses the same idea of transformation, but 
yet in a stronger way of dispersion in a kind of explosive manner (cf. Nirvana, 
the blown asunder). The prefix Ati has not a dispersive meaning, but plamly 
indicates transgression in the sense of ‘ beyond As such it is used, for instance, 
in the term ‘ati-jana’, lit. beyond human bemgs, for an empty spot where there 
is nobody, but where there might have been somebody or may be somebody 
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thing which is indifferent towards these opposites and in this way gives the 
negation of both, position and counter-position. 

There are other means, too, to express a fall negation, limited negation 


of indifferentiation. The greatest philosophical achievement of the other- 


wise less philosophically, and more practically, minded Jains is the .so-called 
‘SyM-vada\ the assertion of the ‘may be’. In the five-fold, or seven-fold, 
members of the ‘Syad-vada’ the various conditions of things are either stated 
as limited negations (that what is now and has not been in the past and will 
not be in the future), or there are negations in the sense of correlative exclusion 
or inclusion. 

Another form of negation is used in the sphere of theological thinking. 

It is implied in the dual, or multiple, combination of the names of several 
deities, for instance, in the Rgveda. ladra is addressed together with the 
second main Grod as Indra-Varunau or Varuna is venerated together with 
Mitra Mitra-Vam'mu. Or else, India and Varupa or Agni are praised 
together with the ‘Vidve-devas’, the All Gods. Here in the apparently 
positive statement an inner negation is expressed. It is the fundamental 
law of Hindu thought that no uniqueness of any individual form, even of a 
God, is sufficient to express the absolute Divine. The dual, or rather the 
plural form of deities serves to indicate that no single ‘He’ and no single ‘She’ 
can completely represent the Absolute. Only the ‘It’, undifferentiated as 
it is, the Ne-vier, can embrace all individual forms. It is noteworthy that 
even in the so-called later monotheistic forms of Hinduism, the one God who 
is adored is only an *Ista-devatd a chosen, a favoured deity. Selection pre- 
supposes existence of a choice, of more than one given possibility. 

Negation has not always to he expressed by a negative form of a former 
positive statement. The negation can lie in the very verb itself. For instance, 
the dissolution of aU individual forms in the final re-absorption of Liberation 
is significantly called ‘Pra-laya\ the melting-together into the super-personal ' 
reservoir. On the other hand, a negative term Hke ‘Sunya’ or ‘Abhva’ can 
contain a transcendental positive statement. Abhva means the immense, 
the counter-position to the ‘bhva’ (from root 6M, to become). It is beyond 
the range of the continuously changing empirical being. SHnya, most 
probably from the very same root as Suna, excessive, means similarly some- 
, thing beyond the limited empirical shape. As such AMm and indicate .. 
a positive something, not a nothing, but not a single thing. 

In a way there lies in India’s fundamental concepts of productive ambi- 
guity also a kind of implicit negation, the negation of one-sided fixation. 

It is no accident that terms like ‘Varna\ ‘Khyd’, etc. embrace more than 
one sense perception. Varna means: colour and sound; hhyd is: to see and 
to say. 

Other possibilities of expressing such kind of ambiguity are provided, 
for instance, in terms like ‘Dhartna’. It means ‘fiLxed position’. But ail 
fixed positions are, in true Hindu manner, if valid, not one-sidedly fixed. 
Dha/rma has a double aspect, a subjective and objective one, and as such, 



in a way, a positive and negative angle. Dliarma implies duty and right, 
obligation of maintainmg one’s own right and that of others as well. Here 
the implicit negation is given through mutual limitation. 

There are also other kinds of implicit negation, expressed, for instancej 
in Sahldiya thougiit. Theoretically position and counter-position are given, 
but actually only one of them is active. I think of the two principles, of 
Matter and Spirit, of Prahrti and Purusa. Both are assumed for the trans- 
cendental sphere, but in reality only the one, i.e. Prakrti, is active, while the 
Purusa merely indmectly stimulates Prahrti to display her productive powers 
through her manifestations. In the sphere of empirical functions it is not a 
full negation, b\it only a partial obstruction is assumed for the activities of the 
one principle, i.e. for the PwMsa. 

An d now a last subdivision of negation, once more implied in a kind of 
ambiguity. It is not only an artistic, but a general necessity of Hindu 
thought that the Indians so frequently apply in their poetry and in their 
religious literature the means of Mesas, intertwinings of meaning, a kind of 
pun. Ambiguous expression represents the value of more than only one 
possibility of meaning. 

To conclude : the use of negations is in India employed not only as a logical 
means, but as a necessary expression of a basic double view of transcendental 
and empirical duality. Therefore we can trace in Sanskrit more varied and 
subtle shades of negations than in any other language. 

However, not a fundamental negative tendency in India’s religious and 
philosophical thought can be deduced from it. On the contrary, negations 
serve to show India’s fundamental outlook that more than one position is 
always possible and operative. 


SABVASVAEA 


Dewais Bahadtib De. S. Keishnaswami Aiyanoab, M.A., 

Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

It is generally known that in the preliminary part of the drama Mrccha- 
katika, there occurs the sloka describing the life-work of the author Sudraka, 
which broadly states that, having received the education prescribed for 
princes and securing thereby, by God Siva’s favour, a clear vision and a noble 
outlook as a result of that education, he ruled long happily, had the good 
fortrme to see his own son installed on the throne, performed the Mvamedha 
sacrifice productive of much spiritual good. It is ftirther said that he attained 
to the ripe age of 100 years increased by 10 days. King Sudraka then en- 
tered the fire, as a glorious culmination of a life of achievement.^ 

1 W®8«IT l Mrcchakafika I. i . 
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I am not proposing to discuss whethor Suclraka wrote this sloka or some- 
body else, whether the whole of the introduction is posthumous or whether 
we could regard it as having been written by Sudraka himself. Tliese are 
questions that have been much discussed, though it may be that no generally 
accepted conclusions have perhaps been arrived at. What I am concerned 
with in this note is the statement in the last line of the sloka that, after the 
glorious achievement through a long life, Sudraka threw himself into the fire. 
There is a parallel instance of a Maukhari king entering the fire, and other 
kings putting an end to their lives by entering the water in holy rivers or holy 
bathing ghats. The statement here that a king full of achievement should 
enter the fire, rules out suicide of whatever kind. Has it any special signi- 
ficance? One of the commentators on the di-ama calls tliis performance 
Sarvasvara. 

My enquiry as to the meaning of the term Sarvasvara failed to get a reply ; 
as far as my search went, no dictionary or encyclopaedia accessible to me, 
seems to explain the term. There is an illuminating comment by one com- 
mentator on ^udraka’s drama that this act of entering into the fire w'as 
similar to that of Bishi ^arabhanga, who, according to the Bamayana, gave 
up the body, limb by limb, by offering it as an oblation into the fii-e, and that 
his soul tnereafter passed to Heaven, soon after BEma had visited him. The 
Bamayajaa commentator does not seem to offer any explanation of this, or 
give a special name to the kind of sacrifice ^arabhanga made. From the context 
and the manner of description in the sloka it would seem inappropriate to 
describe it as suicide by fire, as in fact it would be m the case of Sarabhanga 
where the attendant circumstances make it clearly impossible to count It 
suicide, {^arabhanga’s performance seems to partake of the well-known 
performance of good souls, offering the body into the fire as oblation and as- 
cending to Heaven. Did Sudraka emulate that example ? 

Whatever that be, ^udraka’s performance which, one commentator at ' 
any rate, describes by the term Sarvasvara, does not appear to explain itself. 
Is it what is caUed Sarvamedha? The Mahabharata in the prehminaiy 
chapter to Santi Parva refers to the sacrifices generaUy performed as reducible 
to three principal ones as the most important among them, namely, Rajasuya 
Asvamgdha and Sarvamedha. Is this Sarvamedha equivalent of SarvasvEra’ 
the sacrifice made by Sudraka and possibly that by Bishi Sarabhanga « i 


1 The S'miiia Sutras, however, mention these two sacrifices in different contexts and clearly 
distinguish between them.-E.g. (Kdtydyam, XXH, 184); 

{Kdtydyana, XXI, 19). Also, vide BatidUyana, XXIV, 11 on wl^^—Ed. 



THE BIlHAJvNANDIKlSVAEA AND THE NANDIKE^VARA 

: PURINA 


Db. R. C. Hazea, M.A., Ph D, 


The Brhannandikedvara Upapurana is mentioned, along with the 
Nandilcesvam-p. (also G8JledNandisvara-p. s.nd Nandikeda-p.)^ in the lists of 
UiDapnranas given m the Brhaddharma-p. and tlie Ekamra-p. In the former 
work it is called ‘ BrMnnandtdvara’, and in the latter, ‘ Brhannandi’ The 
list of Upapurana,?, ascribed to the KHrma-p. in Raghunandana’s Malamasa- 
toite and in the 8 ab(ki-kalpadmma, mentions the ‘ Nandikedvara-yugma’ (i.e. 
two Nmdikesvarm), which Easirama Vacaspati, in his commentary on the 
Malximasa-tattva, takes to mean the Brlmnnandikdvara-p. and the Nandi- 
kedvara-p.^ In one of the two lists of Upapurapas given by Hemadri in 
Caturvarga-cintmmni, the alternative reading ‘nandikesvara-yugmam ca’ 
for ‘caturtham avadharmakliyam’ is found in some MSS A So, it seems that 
it was only at a comparatively late date that an attempt began to be made 
to raise the Nandikedvara-p. and the BrkanTiandikedvara to a position of 
authority and antiquity by thrusting their names even into the established 
list of Upapuranas. 

As the B-rhanmndikedvara is drawn upon m Gadadhara’s Edlasdra, 
Raghunandana’s DurgdpUjd-tattva, and ^ulapapi’s Durgotsava-viveka, and 
is mentioned, along with the Nandikedvara-p., only in the Ekdmra-p. and 
tlie Brhaddharma-p., and as Jimutavahana mentions neither the Nandi- 
kedvara-p. nor the Brhannandikedvara in the section on Durga-puja in his 
Kdlaviveka, it must have been written earlier than 1000 A.D. but most probably 
not before 850 A.D. 

The facts that it is only the authors of Bengal and Orissa® who are found 
to have first recognized the Nandikedvara-p. and the Brhannandikedvara as 
Upapuranas and utilized the contents of these two works in their Nibandhas, 
and that the method of Durga-puja, given in these two Upapuranas, is followed 
only in Bengal,® show that these two Upapuranas must have been written in 
this province. 


i For information about the Nandike4vara-p, see the next section. 

Bfhaddhanna-p, (Vahgavasi ed.) I, 26, 24. Ehdmra-p. (Dacca University MS. No. 4492), 
foL 26. 

3 Makmma-taUva (ed. Oandicarana Smptibhusana), p. 213 — ^uaadike^varayugmaip byhan- 
nandikeivarapuranam nandike^varapuranam ca. 

^ Caturvarga’-cintdmafii, II, i, p. 21, See also ABORIf XXI, p. 42. 

5 Of the Smrti-writers of Orissa, it is only Gadadhara who is found to quote two verses 
from the Brhannandiheivara-p* in his Kdlasdra^ pp, 161-2, 

® It is only the Smpti-writers of Bengal who are found to utilize the contents of the 
Nandikedvara-p. and the BfhannandikeM^ara in connection with Durga-puja. GadMhara’s 
quotation from the Brhannandikedvara relates to the time of Narayana’s assumption of the form 
of the Boar, and not to Durga-puja. Moreover, there is a priests’ manual called Bfhannandi- 



heSmra^uraiM>Ua-dwrgapijjapaMluai, of which aU the MSS. hitherto discovered belong to Bengal 
and are written in BengaK characters. See footnote 2 for information about these MSS. 

i ln the Dacca University MSS. Nos. 938D, 1642, 2115A (dated 1746 Saka) and 4332 (dated 
1733 Saka) of the DurgoUava-vivelm this verse is ascribed to the ‘Nandi-p.’ 


As regards the contents of the BrJmnnandihedmra-p. we know almost 
nothing. In his DurgapUja-taUm, p. 8. Ragiumandana quotes 25 metrical 
lines, in which Devi (i.e. Durga) herself speaks to someone (Xandikesvara ?), 
addressed as ‘putraka’ and ‘nai’a-puhgava’, on the method and the results 
of her own worship in the month of Alvina. According to these verses, of 
which some are found quoted in Shlapani’s Durgotsava-vweka, an earthen 
image of Devi is to be worshipped for three days from tlie Saptami to the 
Navami Tithi during the bright half of Asvina. On the Saptami Tithi the Xava- 
putrika is to be constituted with different plants named in a verse, and wor- 
sMpped. On the Astami Tithi, Devi’s great bath (mahasnana) is to be 
performed with different articles (viz. the five products of cows, holy waters 
of the Ganges and the different holy places, waters into which certain herbs, 
gems, flowers, etc. have been thrown, and so on), this rite being attended with 
vocal and instrumental music as well as dancing (gita-vaditra-iu-tyena) ; and 
the deity is to be worshipped with the offer of different articles as well as 
of Jet-black he-goats, buffaloes, etc. and with the performance of ‘homa’. 
On the Navami Tithi also, Devi is to be worshipped specially with the offer 
of animals and the performance of vocal and instramental music as well as 
other kinds of merry-making. 

In his Durgapujd-tattva, p. 3, Baghunandana quotes the following four 
verses with the mention of the ‘Nandikehara-p.’ as their source:— 
nau-yanair nara-yanah va mtva bhagavatiin sivam / 
sroto-Jale praksipeyuff krida-kautuka-mangalaiff // 
parair naksipyate yas tu param naksqrate tu yah / 
tasya rusta bhagavati ^apam dadyat sudarunam // 

and 

rksa-yoganurodhena ratrau patri-prave^nam / 
visarjanam vacayed yah sarastrah sa vinasyati // . 

bhagavatyah. prave^adi-visargantSs ea yah Icriyah / 
tithav udayagaminyam sarvas tah karayed budhah // 

All these verses are again quoted by him on p. 44 but are ascribed to the 
^ Brhannandikedvara-p’ Sulapani also quotes the first two verses in his 
Durgotsava-viveka, p. 24, and ascribes them to the BrJianTumdikeivara-p. But 
this ascription to the Brhannandikeivam-p. must be wrong, because (1) in these 
verses Devi is not the speaker, and (2) the third verse is quoted as from 
‘Nandi-p:^ in Durgotsava-viveka, p. 8, and the fourth verse is ascribed to the 
Nandikeivara-p. in Sulapani’s Durgotsava-viveka, p. 9 and Vdsanti-viveka, 
p. 28. The line ‘bilva-patrair ghrtaktais ca tila-dhanyadi-samyutaih’ is 
ascribed to the Nandike4vara-p. in Durgdpujd-fattva, p. 38, but to the 
Brhannandikeivara in Durgotsava-viveka, p. 22. 
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Tiiotigli no tract on Vrata, MafiMmya, etc. is found to claim to be a part 
of the Brhannandikeivara-p., there are MSS. of an anonjirmous Smrti-work 
called Brhannandikeivarapuranokta-dnrgapujapaddkati. ^ 


It has already been said that the Nandikedvara-p. (also called NandUvara-p. 
and Nmidikesa-p.) 2 is mentioned, along with the Brhmmadikesvara, in the 
lists of Upapuranas contained in the Ekdmra-p. and the Brhaddharma-p., 
that in the Sabda-kalpadrutna and in Baghunandana’s Malamasa-tattva a list 
of Upapuranas has been given from the ‘ Kunna-p." with the mention of the 
‘ Nandikeivara-yugrm’ , and that in Caturvarga-eintdmani II, i,p. 21, there is a 
list of Upapurapas in which the ‘ Nandikeivara-ytigma’ is found mentioned in 
place of the Sivadkarma in some of its MSS. So, the Nandikeivara-p. cannot 
possibly claim an early origin. As this Upapuraria is mentioned in the 
Ekdmra-p. and the Brlkaddharrm-p. and is drawn upon in the Samvatsara- 
prddlpa and in Kamalakarabhatta’s Nirnayasindhu, Govindananda’s Varsa- 
kaivmudl, Raghunandana’s Tiiki-tattva, Ahnika-tattva, Jyotis-tattva, Ekadadl- 
tattva and Durgdpujd-tattva, and Sulapani’s Durgotsava-viveka and VdsanM- 
viveka, as Mitra Miara, who lived far away from Bengal, not only draws upon 
it but also describes it as a work of wide acceptance (mahajana-parigrhita),® 
and as it must have preceded the Brhannandikeivara (of which the very title 
is indicative of a comparatively late date and which must have been written 
earlier than 1000 A.D.*), it cannot be dated later than 950 A.D. It is highly 
probable that this Upapura^a was composed between 850 and 950 A.D. 
Such a late date for this Upapurania is supported not only by its non-mention 
in the section on Durga-puja in Jimutavahana’s Kaktviveka but also by the 
fact that the method of Durga-worship given in it had Tantric elements.s 
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We have shown elsewhere that the Nandikeivafa-p. was a work quite 
different from the Nandi-p.^ It must not also be taken to be the same as tiie 
^ivadharma and. th.& Sivadharinottara,^ with which we shall deal later on. 

As to the contents o£ th .0 Nandibeivara-p., our knowledge is very meagre. 
Of the 41 lines quoted from this Upapurana in the Samvaisarapradlpa^ 
and in the works of Kamalakarabhatta,^ Mitra hlifraA Govindananda,® 
Raghunandana and Sulapani,® two are concerned with De\i-%vortehip in 
the spring,® and twenty -four deal with the proper time and method of Devi- 
worship in autumn. The method of worship, as given in these 24 metrical 
lines, consists mainly of the foUowmg operations; Devi’s ‘bodhana’ and her 
‘adhivasa’ on a Bilva tree on the Suklasasthi Tithi; Patrika-pravesa on the 
fnllnwiTicr dav: Devi-worshin with animal-sacrifice, etc. on the Astami and the 


1 This point has been dealt with in our article on the ^Nandi-pJ" which we have contributed 
to the Journal of the Qanganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. 

2 B>,L.MitTet,,mhiBNoticesof SansJcrit MSS,, Yl,pp. 212-4: (No. 220S), describes a MS. 
of a work which he styles as ^Nandikehara-samhitd alias Nandikeivarapurd}ia alias ^wadhar* 
motbara\ But actually this is a MS. of the S'ivadharma and S'wadharmottara combined. It is 
for this reason that the final colophon of this MS. runs as follows: iti nandike^vara-saiphitayani 
Sivadharmottare ekavim^atitamo ’ dhyayahi/ This MS. is the same as Harapra^d Shastri’s MSS. 
of the S'ivadharma and S'wadharmottara described in his Descriptive Catalogm of Sanskrit MSS,^ 
ASB, Y, pp. 718 and 723-733, Nos. 4084 (I and U) and 4085 (I and II); and it has nothing to 
do with the NandiJcedvara-p. 

In VUvakosa {a Bengali encyclopaedia edited by Nagendra Nath Basu), IX, pp. 546-7 and 
549 also, the NandikeSvara-p. has been wrongly identiEed with the S'ivadhanna and the 
Nandipurdna, 

^ Samvatsara-pradipa, foL 476 (nadi^vara-pnrane — ^krtva Hngam mahe^aaya sarva-papaih 
pramucyate/ sapta-janmarjitair dehi mano-vakkaya-karmabhih//). 

^ Nirjiayct’Sindhu, p. 128 (bhagavatyah prave^adi-visarganta^ ca yah kriyah/ 

,...// iti tithi- tattve nandikesvarapuranae ca/). 

5 Vira-mitrodaya, Baribhasa-praka^a, p. 219, 

6 Varsa-haumudi, pp. 367, 375, 420. 

7 Smrti-tattva I, pp. 69, 76, 86-87, 91, 131-2, 457, 612; 11, p. 85. Durgdpujd-taUva, pp. 2-3, 
7 and 38. 

^ Durgotsavawiveka, pp. 7, 8, 9. fdsanti-viveka, pp, 28, 29. 

5 Vdsantl-viveka, p. 29. 

10 Durgdpujd-tattva, pp, 2-3 — 


^ravanena da^myam tu pranipatya visarjayet // 
nau-yanair nara-yanair va nitva bhagavatim ^ivam / 
sroto-jale praksipeyuh kri(Ja-kautuka-mahgalaih // 
parair naksipyate yas tu param nalc^ipate tu yah / 
tasya rus^ bhagavati iSapam dadyat sudarunam // 


See footnote 6 above, 
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taftva'^) deal with the following topics: benefits of worshipping a Siva-linga; 
l§iva-wor.-'hi]» wit!) tiio ofter of food materials especially on the Kispa-caturdasi 
Tithi; beuclir oi' rejii’.u-ing hundred times a hymn called Indraksl-stava, which 
wa» siveu in tin' Nandil:c4m/’a~2y-; benefit of even telling others about the 
results of avoiding meat; and tlie characteristics of maiiiageable and non- 
marriaceabio girls.^ It. is to be noted that in none of these verses Devi 
appears as the sjasakcr. Tlie titk* of this Upapurana, however, shows that it 
was most prulsabiy Xundikesvara who narrated the contents of this work. 

MSS. are found of a work called ‘ Kaldgnirudropanisad’ which claims to be 
a part of the NandikeJmra-p.^ This w’ork, which is practically a Tantric 
text, deals with the worship of Kalagnirudra and ‘the propriety of putting 
across the forehead three carved horizontal marks called Tripup^a in Sanskrit, 
thi.s being indispensable to the worship of Kalagnirudra’. In his Jammu 
Cataloam, ri. 201. Stein notes an early MS. of the ‘ 8iva-slotra’ belonging to the 


1 See Smfti-tattva I, pp. 69, 91, 131-2, 457 and 6m. 

2 I, p* 612 — ■ 

imncEke^vara^ptirane — 

^yama. suke^i tanu-iomarajl 

siibhruli sn^ila sugatik sudantSt / 
vedivimadliya yadi pankajaksi 
kiilena hmapi vivahanlya // 
dhr^ kudanta yadi pingalaksi 

lomna samakima-samanga-yastih / 

madhy© oa pu^ta yadi raja-kanya 
kule’pi yogya na vivabaniya // 

S Haraprasad Shastri, Descriptive OcUalogue of Sm 
Keith, Oat. of Sans, and Pkt. MSS. in the Library of t 
Shastri, Tanjore Cat., XV, pp. 7176-76, Nos. 10682-83; 



PUETHER LIGHT ON COLA-SAILENDRA RELATIONS FROM 
TAMIL mSCRIFriONS 


(11th-13th CEIsTtrEIES) 


Mb. K. R. Venkata Rama Ayyak, Historical Records Officer, Pudiildiottai 

The impulse that actuated Balaputra, a long of 6ri Vijaya, to build a 
Buddhist viMm at Nalanda was responsible for a later king of &I Vijaya, 
6ri Culamanivarmadeva of the Sailendra djuiasty starting the construction of a 
vihdra at Negapatam in the 21st year (1006 A.D.) of the reign of Raja Raja 
Cola I. This vihdra, named Cularmni-varma-vihdra, was completed by his son 
Maravijayottubgavarman. Raja Raja granted the village of Anaimangalam 
for the maintenance of the monastery and the palli or temple attached to it, 
which was named after him. His successor Rajendra I 

confirmed his father’s grant in an edicts that he issued shortly after his 
accession. 

The friendly relation that subsisted between the C6|as and the ^ailendx’as 
did not continue for long, and about the year 1023 A.D., Rajendra carried out 
a naval expedition against the kingdom of 6ri Vijaya. In the words of 
Krom,2 the campaign began with an attack on the capital 6ri Vijaya 
(Palembong) in which the king was taken prisoner, and was followed by the 
occupation of two important points on the east coast of Sumatra, the conquest 
of Malay Peninsula, and finally Atjeh (Lamri) and the Nicobars on the way 
back home ; and all this was summed in the fall of Kataba (Tamil — Kaddram 
or Kiddram). Kadaram, being the first port of call for ships from India to 
Farther India and China, wa.s the place best known to the people of the Tamil 
country, and hence Tamil inscriptions refer to the campaign as the conquest 
of Kadaram, and the king of ^rx Vijaya as Kiddrattamiyan. King Sangrama 
Vijayottunga Varman, who was taken prisoner, acknowledged Cola suzerainty. 

■ About 1068 A.D. VirarajendraS again conquered Kadaram and settled 
the succession to the throne which was in dispute. The smaller Leyden copper 
plates,^ dated 1090 A.D., record an embassy from Kadaram to the Cola court 
at lyirattali. Raja Vidyadhara and Abhimanottunga, the ambassadors from 
the Kidaxattaraiyan, solicited Kulottunga Cola I to issue an edict confirming 
aU the previous grants and specifying the privileges conceded to the Culdmani- 
varmaviMra and MdjdrdjapperumbaUi at Negapatam and to the newly built 
RdjendraiolappurambalU, which was named after KuiSttunga, who bore the 
name Rajendra before his accession. 

The names that the Colas gave to towns and villages often proclaimed their 
conquests. After the conquest of Ka^ram, Punjai (Tanjore district) came 

^ The larger Leyden grant. 

pp. 250-1, quoted in. IC. A. IsT. Sastii’s jSV? Vijaya 

f 3JJ., m, Ko. 84; M.S.B. 175 of 1894 (S.J.I., V. No. 468); Sastri, Colas, I. p. 332. 

XXH. pp. 267-71. . - . .F 
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to be Itnown iu tlie inscriptions as Kit^ramgo^dn,^ and Narasingapnram 
(Ohingleput) as Kiddramgoniadola 2 mram.^ An inscription at Tondamana^, 
near Ivalaliosti (Cliittoor), mentions a grant of the village oi Ki^rangond^okt- 
pufmn,^ obviously in tlie ncigiibourliood of Kalahasti. A village on the gulf 
of Mannar coast in the Ramnad district is still called Kidaram.'* 

One of the sons of Rajendra Cola II was called Ka^aramgonda-Cola.s 
The god in the to tuple of Karaivalivalliyur in Kalavaipparru, an old C6la 
temtorial division of which KaLavai (North Arcot) was the headquarters, 
bore the name of Ki^dmngonda SdlUvaramu4aiydr^ {the Lord of Ki^arah- 


422 
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the ^'MahideTa of the Western shrine ’, "while in another, dated in the reign of 
Rajendra,^ . Eaja Raja’s sixccessor, he is called CuIum€imm(Mngan.^ which 
again anggests the elo.se alliance between Raja R-aja and Culamanivaniian. 
What is '.perhaps ; of ' greater, interest is that a chief, who called Jdinself a 
Kidarattaraiyan, ■ ■ instaled another lingmn in the temple in the time of 
Rajadhiraja II. This was named S^adiramdangaM^ after Sadiran 
Bajan (IrMan) Knldttnnga Cola Kidarattaraiyan, who is referred to as an 
araiyctr of 'Periivayil and Knnriyiir iiadiis, two old territorical dirisioiis, now 
included within the ' Pudukkottai State. Two of Ms .descendants, Udaiyan 
.Udaiya Pernmal Kidarattaraiyan and Udaiyan Viran,ia|agiya Tiibhiivaiia 
.Kidarattaraiyan, made endowments for the. wors.hip.^of the Mngani and for 
festivals.^ 

The titles Ragan and U^iydr, borne by these chiefs, indicate their high 
rank. They were in charge of the administration of two strategically important 
districts of the Cola empire. Two inscriptions at Pinnaiigiidi ^ record grants 
by Sadiran Rajan to the ^iva temple in the Tillage ; and one of them records 
that during one of his official visits to the village Sadiran Rajan inquired into 
the affairs of the temple, and on the unanimous representation of the residents, 
ordered additional grants to be made to meet the growing expenses of the 
temple. 

Copper-plate inscriptions refer to the ruler of &! Vijaya-Kadaram as 
Sri Visayddhipati and KatdhddMpati in Sanskrit mid m Kidarattaraiyan^ in 
Tamil. The Kidarattaraiyans of the Puduklrottai. inscriptions, however, were 
only Oo}a vassals administering districts in the Cola country; and the question 
naturally arises how they came by this title. 

The Kallars emigrated from Topdaimandalam to the Cola and Pandya 
countries; and their migration, which started in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, received greater momentum under Pallava rule. They came 
south in the wake of the conquering Pallava armies, and those who settled 
in the south became military commanders or administrators of nddus or 
Imrrams, They later served the Colas and Pandyas, and distinguished them- 
selves in their campaigns. The principal Kallar settlements are now dis- 
tributed in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura and in the 
Pudukkottai State, where they now form about fifty endogamous sections called 
nddnsd and each nddu is subdivided into exogamous clans or septs. Among 
them there is a clan called KiddUiriyan — now belonging to the Varappur 
nadu. KiddUiriyan is obviously a corruption of Kiddrattamiyan. The 
names of some of these clans bear testimony to the offices that their ancestors 
held. Malava-araiyan (now corrupted into Malavardn) means a chief of the 


1 P.SJ., 100 . 

2 Vidangan is a natural lingam not hewn by a sculptor. 

3 P./S'.J., 139; 246 of 1914; P.SJ., 195 

^ P./S'.J., 195. 

® Araiyan or AraSan is the Tamil form of Bdjan. 

7 Nd^ic here means a tribal division and not a territorial division. 
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Malava fouiitry in S'tuth India; Pandh/mraiyan, (corrupted into Pdnirayan, 
or Paniuran) and Puf^ava-nraiycm^ (Paiicararan), chiefs of districts in the 
Pandya eoimtry; autl Salaihimbjan (^oiattirayan), a chief in the Cola country. 
Chiefs, wIki jiarti(,‘i]iafeticl in foregin campaigns and were in administrative 
charge of military I'afiip.s or foreign territories under military occupation, 
were designaU'd arfiii/ans of those territories; and such designations include 
Ilaltaraiyaa or 'araiyau of Uaiii or Ceylon’, Kalingattaraiyan or Kali'hgardyan^ 
or ‘araiyan of Kalihga’ ami KiddmWimiyan or ‘araiyan of Kidaram’. 

Yirarajeudra, as we have .seen, conquered Kadaram and placed a protege 
of his on the throne. 11 lere in list have been at that time an army of occupation 
operating in some ]iarrs of the empire of Vijaya. We have the testimony 
of the .smaller Leyden grant that ambassadors from Kadaram visited the 
court of Kulottuhga I, and his longer praimti mentions that ‘at Ms palace- 
gate stood row.s of elephants showering jewels sent as tribute from the island 
kingdoms of the wide ocean’. There is a reference in the KalingaUupparani 
to Kulottuhga ’s destruction of Kadi-ram, and there is also the fascinating 
suggestion^ that Kulottuhga .spent some years between 1063 and 1070 in 
6ri Vijaya re.storing order there. Whether there were any further Cola 
campaigns subsequent to the.s6 reigns we have at present no data to decide; 
nor are we in a position to decide whether Sadiran RSjan participated in 
any foreign campaign. We hoar of him only in inscriptions of the reigns of 
Rajadhiraja II and Kulottuhga III. He bore the surname Kuldttv/nga and a 
descendant of Ms, probably a son, took the surname Trihkmamvlra, one of 
the titles of Kulottuhga III; and the family perpetuated the title Ki4dmtta- 
raiyan. Sadiran Rajan must have therefore been a descendant of a chief, 
w!in narticinated in the Kadaram campaigns, and was honoured with the 


BUDDHA 

By 

Madame A. C. Alebks 
EIapilavastit 

A sylvan summer night, the pine trees swayed 
Their emerald arms gently in sighing cadence 
Mellow, diaphanous, the moonlit air 
Now waved its element in gentle breezes. 

Laden with mingled perfiunes, wafted sweet 
By jasmin, Hlac, rose and violet, 

And on the garden and the palace walls 
A silver moonlit peace guarded the slumber 
; And rested the fair queen in royal haU 
, On silken cushions, white, lavender scented 

■ (White silver moonlight played upon her bed) 
Virgin and holy, and into her dreaming 

A mystic ray of rosy vision stole : 

^ A starlit elephant, shinmg in glory 

■ Thrice trumpeted and vanished in her heart. 

;! Then came an untold peace upon her being 

' And an aU hallowed bliss filled aU the air. 

Sweetly soft, whispering voices holy anthems 
Foretold the coming of a great event. 

. And knew the Queen she was a chosen mother 
A glorious being would descend to earth, 

LUMBINt 

A garden, where in silver melody 

Soft spirit voices whispered amid branches, 

Laden with bloom of lavender and pearl, 

Where lithe gazelles bronzed upon emerald grasses 
And violet bordered brooklets joined their lay 
With carols of soft-throated plumed musicians/ 
^^le hummmg birds with topaz wing outspread 
V^led love-charmed round a honey laden lotus. 
Aii, all was peace and spirit harmony. 

. Here neath a free, which bore a lightsome burden 
Ui chrysophrase and lilac-rose-hued love./ 

i. stood a lady, graceful, tall and slender. 

: The lovelight of her soulful midnight eyes 

5, splendour aU that garden-beauty, 

I Held all the mysteiy of suns aiid stars. 

And the fond branches, deep in worship bending 
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Formed over her a shading canopy. 

And on her form, in mellifluous showers 
Rained fragrant- bloom of lilac and of rose, 

While neath her feet gold waves of flowers burgeoned. 

And stood the Queen erect in majesty; 

Xor felt a pang or pain that holy moment. 

Thus came Ho forth, Buddha, the holy child. 

But could the world not hold her; her life’s mission./ 

Being fulfilled, upon the seventh day// 

That marked the advent of the Heaven hero/ 

Queen Maya closed her eyes to earthly scenes. 

The infant Prince received the name, Siddhartha, 

His mother’s sister took Him in her care. 

Upon the cliOd’s form were the signs of Lordship 
Which mai’ked Him Master over men and gods. 

And wondrous things foretold divining sages: 

He would leave home and wander lonely forth 
To find the path that leads unto salvation 
For men and gods and for aU living kmd. 

Which hearing, Bong Suddhodana, the father 
Felt sore at heart, sought to outgo stern fate. 

Gave orders that before the Prince be uttered. 

As he grew up, no single word of woe. 

He should not know that in the world is sorrow. 

For him was but the happiness of life, 

Built gorgeous palaces and pleasure gardens 

Where the yoxmg Prince should spend His childhood’s days. 

OHILDHOOn 

Then grew the child from babe to sunny boyhood. 

Full ripe in mind, and mastered He the lore 
Of books and scroll, and all that wise instructors 
Could place before Him, and it soon was found 
The teachers were the pupils of their pupil. 

Yet was He ever meek and courteous 
But was it seen that with advancing years 
He courted loneliness and silent places 
And once while sitting thus in fond dream stale 
In still repose in sylvan garden bower. 

He did behold on high a fleecy cloud 
Swift moving and of sointillatmg whiteness: 

A flock of noble swans on northward flight 
Steered towards Himalayan height; their snowy plumage 
The lovenotes that they sent through the still air 
The slender grace of their soft swaying movement,— 
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AH these touched deeply the young boy’s full soul 
And looked he long upon that scene of beauty. 

When lo, from that white cloud of winged love 
A still form dropped, its pure snow stained with crimson. 
Then stirred deep anguish young Siddhartha’s heart. 

He took the bird, loosened the deadly arrov/ 

And stemmed the crimson flood with skilful hand. 

But now appeared his kinsman, Devadatta, 

With haughty mien and speaking angry words, 

‘Give me the bird: the prey goes to the hunter, 

My arrow brought the swan unto the ground.’ 

But spake Siddhartha gently, ‘Nay, my cousin. 

You killed, but I restored his gasping breath. 

Greater than death is life, and he who giveth 

Life to a dying form does better deed 

Than does the black hand of the wanton slayer,’ 

Then nursed the bird back unto health and strength/ 

Till it could join its tribe in the free ether. 

The Bride 

Suddhodana, remembering prophecies 

Liked not the brooding mind of young Siddhartha, 

And on advice of the State Ministers 
Arranged for the young Prince His early nuptials. 

Then went the royal mandate through the land: 

The youthful maidens of the Princely houses 
Were told to come to Suddhodana’s Court 
And they appeared, a glorious procession : 

The golden dew of budding maidenhood 

The rosy buds of young life’s glowing spring time. 

Each was to get a present from the Prince. 

And robed in garments bright and iridescent, 

That vied with rose beauty of each face 
They passed the Throne shyly their lashes lifting 
And then moved on, blushing with timid smile 
Till came the last flower of that golden garland, 

The fairest of the Princely maidens all, 

Yasodhara, a spring of laughing water 
Not timid she, but frankly stepped she forth. 

The deep look of her eye, her very presence 
Awakened memories in Siddhartha’s mind 
Of a great love in long forgotten ages, 

And each saw in the other’s soul revealed 
Its own pure higher self, its greater being. 

And was Ya4odhara the chosen bride. 
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But in those days, when princes wooed a maiden 
They had to win the prize by feat of arms. 

Then were the heralds sent through all the kingdom 
And came the young Knights for the tournament. 
But none surpassed the Prince in manly vigour. 

In courage and in mihtary skill 

And now the bridal of unequalled splendour. 

And then fond home days in the palace walls 
In time a child was born, a son, Rahula. 

The good king’s father-heart at last felt peace. 

‘My son has found His own. His heart is happy.’ 
He knew not the great soul of his own son. 


The Poue Signs 


Siddhartha felt anew His life’s great mission, 

Expressed a wish to see the world outside 

Then were the roads made bright by royal mandate 

Garlands and waving flags welcomed the Prince. 

But in celestial hall the gods held counsel. 

And well disguised appeared upon the road 
An aged man feeble and palsy stricken 
He cried in agony, held trembling hand 
Pleading for alms to stiH his gnawing hunger 
Scarce could he speak, his voice was choked by cough 
Then driving on beneath the swaying garlands, 

They saw beside the road a writhing form 
In pain and agony weeping and groaning. 

‘Help’, cried he feebly, ‘help me. Oh good Prince, 

Or I shall die ere dawns another morning.’ 

Shuddered the Prince at the woe-stricken sights. 

And ever more felt all the world s deep sorrow ^ 

And asked He sadly of His charioteer, 

‘When ills and weakness can hold out no longer, 
What follows then ? ’ ‘Then follows death, my Lord. 
The final which awaits all living beings.’ 

‘ And what is death ? I never heard that word ’ 

But soon He saw, a group of weeping mourners, 
Lamenting and bemoaning bitter fate. 

Came down the country road in slow procession. 

And at their head walked four, with wlemn step. 
Bearing a cot decked with a snow-white cover. 
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A ghastly flame, that gleamed by the near river 
Soon told the tale : the end, — ^the end of all. 

The Lord looked at the gruesome scene and questioned 
‘Is there no way then out of aU this woe ? ’ 

‘Ah, no my Lord, from this there is no rescue.’ 

Then driving home, they met upon the road, 

One, cahn and stately, peace upon his features. 

‘And Ohanna, who is this’ thus asked the Prince 
‘Upon whose face rests such a deep contentment ? ’ 
‘That is a monk, who did forsake the world. 

And found his peace within the realm of silence.’ 

Then knew the Prince of men His time was ripe. 

The great world called Him and He could not linger. 


The Faebwell 

And as He went to leave parental halls, 

His strong heart felt its manly pulses throbbing. 
Then hushed and solemnly with noiseless step 
He walked the long porphyry pillard passage 
That led into a hallowed sanctuary, 

Well sentinelled by gold-edged samite curtains. 

And pushing with light hand the folds aside 
He gazed upon that star-blessed scene before Him. 
Here lay the Pearl, that His heart’s inmost core 
Had cherished through unnumbered passing ages, 

A love that bore the test of centuries. 

And He beheld again, with inward vision 
Fond golden days of long forgotten lives. 

So calm she lay, her waving hair haK hiding 
The mystic, occult beauty of her face. 

And resting on her heaving, ivory bosom, 

Clasped in the lily softness of her arms, 

His only child, eye-lids in slumber drooping. 

And heaved the pulses of His manly heart. 

But heard His soul beneath this fond love-vision 
A low voiced whining, weeping, burning sobs. 

Saw wringing hands and ghastly, gore-stained faces 
Curses and tears upon the soughing wind: 

The bleeding soulcry of all vast creation. 

Then burned His heart in anguish and He went, 
Hingdom and power and wealth and love forsaking. 
And tarried He no more, but with firm step 
Took the bleak roadway of the homeless wanderer. 
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Now onward wandering from place to place 
Met many sadhns, each holding a doctrine. 
Among these were five pions mendicants, 

Uruvela. 

but their austerities 

reason. 


In a sequestered grove near 
Their lives were pure 
Extreme and strmgent beyond human 
Here staj-ed the Lord sometime, but soon He found 
Not here could He accompHsh His life’s mission. 

And grew His fr’ame so weak that in the end 
He fainted, lay exhausted by the wayside. 

A herdsman came that way, driving his flock. 

He saw that noble form all prostrate lying. 

Then from the teeming udder of a ewe. 

He pressed into His mouth its milky substance. 

And lo, the Lord revived and opened His eyes. 

Still folt He weak and neath the sylvan verdure 
The cooling fohage of a shading tree 
He found a seat. Here deep ia meditation 
Sujata saw Him, pious herdsman s wife. 

Unto whose mother-heart the gods had granted 
The longed for precious gift of a sonchild. 

She sought a holy man, to whom to offer 
A gift prepared by her own pious hand: ^ 

A bowl of milk-rice, served in golden basin. 

She saw the Lord in glory neath that tree. 

Thought Him a god and prostrating in worship, 

She placed the bowl of milk-rice at His feet. 

The Lord partook and felt His body stronger. 

And now comes the great moment of His Me ! 
Behold ye suns and moons the Sakyamuni: 

The time has come. He sits beneath the tree. 

Behold the tree, laden with glowing clusters 
Of vivid bloom, brilliant in soft-tinged rose _ 

Veiled in a lustrous chrysophxase, and Wen^ 

Its hue and fragrance with young sprmg s full Me. 
Bend the green branches down in fond obeisance. 

A haUowed murmur runs from star to star. 

And stand the gods hushed in mute expectation, 
While through the land of downfell and black sm 
Strange whispers pass of hope and commg freedom, 
Anri undulating waves of occult force 
Si throbbiog 

Ti/rs.rQ, aftp.inff. comes with his mad hosts 
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On the winged wind of an unbridled fury, 

And opens all the. flood-gates of Ms hate. 

But fire and curses, all helFs gruesome torrents ■ ' 
Cannot subdue the Prince of gods and men. , 

The victory shines on His imperious features 
And from the welispring His valiant heart 
An unquenched fire of love and peace is flaming. 

All Mara’s hosts of lurid screaming ghouls 
Cannot do harm e’en to Ms spotless garment. 

Now turns in tenfold wrath the evil one 

'You have not made the five great gifts Siddhartha. 

My teeming hosts bear witness unto me. 

Speak now you, 6akya-prince, who is your witness.’ 
Then rose ten million voices from the soil. 

And spake the mighty earth in roaring thunder, 

'We bear Thee witness, dauntless Sakya-prince.’ 
Now fled all hell’s wild hosts in dread confusion. 

The morning dawns, the victory is won. 

And oh, the glory of that love-charmed morning 
O’er all creation hung the silver veil 
Of a great dream, where rosy beacons glimmered 
Inviting to a world of mellow rest, 

Where pain is put to sleep pearl oases, 

The wind filled sails of all unquenched desire 
Are furled. The craft playing on waveless ocean 
Will find its harbour on a starlit shore, 

That tranquil land of dew-kissed lustrous vsilence, 
The morning isle of a perennial dawn. 

The Deeb Pakk 

Now in the fulness of His Buddhahood 
He walked the road that led unto Benares 
Where the five comrades of His former days 
Were keeping rest. Seeing His form approaching, 
They whispering spake, 'Behold He has come back ! 
But we will not now greet Him as Preceptor.’ 

But when they saw His soul’s full majesty, 

Upon His noble brow wisdom’s bright splendour, 
Those deep eyes with unfathomed glory filled, 

They bowed their heads in reverent obeisance, 

And fell in adoration at His feet. 

And here, near Kashi, in the sylvan deer park 
He set in motion the great 'Wheel of Law’ 

That Wheel that sent its beacon through the ages 
And left its golden stamp on many lands. 
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The pebbly desert bears eternal witness, 

The sages of the South and northern Lakes, 

Live by the Law, tell morbid world-tired seekers 
Of an effulgent Life that caimot die. 

Oalmly He sat. His hand elate in blessing. 

Drawn by the magic of those towering words, 

The flaming devas from supernal regions. 

The groaning dwellers of the lampless pit, 

And all the speechless dwellers of the forest 
Assembled at that grove in harmony, 

Joining the five, all listening in mute rapture 
The sylvan harpstring of this rhythmic speech 
The mellifluent notes of silver cadence 
That from the wellspring of His diamond soul 
Gave hope to man and beast and sobbing spirits 
And sent its echo over worlds in space. 

That was the night of a world stirring rapture, 

That filled the heaving air with cosmic force, 

A spring from which flowed forth an eightfold river, 
Which waters still a thirsty world today. 


KtrSIlTABA 

Near Kusinara in sequestered grove 

Four Sal trees stand, their crowns in rhythm swaying, 

A mystic murmur passes through the air. 

The young twigs weep and sigh their rosy blossoms 
The melancholy crowns wave doleful dirge 
Mingled with the soft sobbing of the leaves, 

The fallin g tears of foliage laden branches, 

The sighing lutestrings of the soughing wind 
Adding a sad refrain in soulful cadence. 

Nature is stirred unto its inmost core. 

The heading earth, the waves of distant oceans 
Call forth mysterious voices from the deep, 

And unknown mysteries rise from dark caverns; 
Strange occult forces, unknown all to man. 

Join in one mighty world encircling anthem, 

And blend their voices in a requiem, 

While o’er the earth the pall of death is hanging- 
But is the ground a carpet of gold bloom 
That fall from vivid height in gorgeous showers, 
Laden with scent of lavender and myrrh; 

Arid fragrance wafted from celestial gardens 
Send waves of light in a transcendent stream. 

The air is kindled with love-blazii^ beauty. 
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The gods are sending from their unseen realms 
A glorious welcome to a world-tired pilgrim. 

Who soon will travel through their sunny land, 

Into Vastness of unconquered Silence. 

And under these four sal trees stands a oouch, ^ 
Around which stand in pale and stricken anguish 
A multitude, who turn their tear-stained eyes 
Upon that couch in poignant adoration. 

There in serene, unstricken majesty 
Solemn and calm the conqueror is resting. 

Halos of glory from His body shine, 

Still speaks His voice, the love-notes gently flowing 
In mellifluent cadence, golden stream, 

Bidding farewell in those fond, tender accents 
That, ah, so oft have made their hearts rejoice. 

But now, on every word hang silver teardrops. 

'Weep not for me, my friends, the Law, the Doctrine 
That I have given you, shall be your guide, 

Be steadfast on the path that I have shown you. 

And be ye each a lamp unto himself. 

I now go to my final home, Nirvana 
The weary pathway in Samsara’s round, 

My searching aching feet no more shall wander. 

And you awaits the same great Destiny." 

Then came the moment of majestic stillness, 

Hushed was the hour, — ^His great heart beat no more. 
The conqueror had gone to His Dominions, 

That land of bliss beyond all time and space, 

Where only love and unchecked thought can follow 
Where change and weeping sorrow are no more, 

Where in perennial cosmic silence shrouded 
Eternal life rests in transcendent bliss. 

Now quaked the earth, the rivers swelled in torrents 
And mystic forces filled the atmosphere. 

Down from supernal heights reigned flaming garlands 
In golden showers on that holy bier. 

Now they who mourned turned to their last-love-duty 
With weeping hearts and bitter burning tears. 

But spake the voice within, that roused to action ! 
'Forward, go carry on the flaming torch, 

O’er land and seas shall flow the fiery banner, 

The world shall know the Lovelight of the Law.’ 

And thus the Wheel of the great Law is rolling 
And will roll on as long as time does last. 




THE ABT OF THE JIAEATHAS AND ITS PEOBLEMS 


De. H. Goetz, Baroda 


The art of the Marathas is still a neglected field of Indian archaeology. 
As a result of certain traditional prejudices most scholars have dismissed, a 
priori, the idea that it might be worth investigation or appreciation. 

The first prejudice is that the Maratha raiders had been too rude soldiers 
to be capable of bringing forth an art of their own. Yet the same argument 
might have been brought forward against Tamerlan, the Ghaznavids, Saljuqs, 
Ottoman Turks, many conqueror hordes of China, the early Mediaeval kingdoms 
of Europe, etc. The barbarism of conqueror hordes can go hand in hand 
' with an appreciation of cultural values amongst their leaders, encouraging a 
distinct class of scholars, artisans, religious men. Such an appreciation, 
however, had existed amongst the Marathas from the very beginning. There 
was the religious renaissance of the Marathi saints, of a Tukaram, Eamdas, 
etc., there was a traditional cultivation of Sanskrit learning amongst the 
Deecani brahmins, there was a rural art going back to the Hemadpanthi style, 
and echoes from the court arts of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. There was, since 
the conquest of Hindostan, a desire to vie with the splendours of the Mughal 
and Eajput courts. 

The second prejudice consists in the idea that the Maratha hegemony 
represents the sunset of Indian greatness, the last flare-up within a general 
decadence. This is true in a sense. But on the other hand it is hkewise 
true that political decadence is not identical with cultural decadence, though 
>it colours cultural life in a special manner. Impoverishment and disintegration 
. of the open country can go parallel with the splendour of courts and aristo- 
cracies. Then art becomes an escapism, but this escapism can create wonderfiil 
dream worlds, sensuous as well as mystic-rehgious. The Italian and Spanish 
Baroque or the French Eococo were such like dream worlds, and Indian art 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is another one. 

A third prejudice is directed against the aesthetic qualities of such like 
arts, and through the Victorian art critics it has up to the present day influenced 
the current judgments on late Indian art. But modern criticism^ hhs since 
long reversed that verdict, and it is high time to do so ako in this country. 
Art criticism of the nineteenth century demanded solely simplicity, harmony 
and naturalness, the characteristics of young and hopeful times. But the 
man of decadent periods is tom and emotional, his art seeks the stronger 
- , .contrasts of his own life, a rich symphonic orchestration of devalued traditional 
^forms, the show of strength besides the masquerade of conventions, an extreme 
emotionalism at the side of a mathematical purity of forms, fervent mysticism 
besides gross sensuality, exuberant ornaments besides utter simplicity, brilhan 
lights contrasted with deep shadows, glamourous colours and patterns, balanced 
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by a sense of unreality, of tbe illusory character of all those dearly loved earthly 
things. 

If these aesthetic problems Maratha art has in common with that of the 
later Mughals, Rajputs and Sikhs, another criticism specially levelled against 
it is that of eclecticism. But this, too, is a prejudice. Art is not a flower which 
somewhere, sometime mysteriously springs from a mystic national soil as 
certain romantic art critics would Hke to make us believe. National arts are 
nowhere born as pure virgins, they are the products of chaotic agglomerations 
of cultural elements, national as well as foreign, contemporary as weU as 
old ones. Only with growing maturity they develop a personality of their 
own, become pure and apparently unstained by any foreign influences. The 
refined Minoan civilization of ancient Crete and the barbarian art of the 
Danube basin, imports of Assyro-Babylonian art by Phoenicians, Lydians and 
Cyprians, the late Egyptian art of Sais have aU contributed to the tradition . 
leading to the masterpieces of the Parthenon and of Pergamon. Siberian 
nomads and Iranian cavaliers, Indian Buddhists, Greeks and Thai barbarians 
have enriched the stagnant Chinese civilization inherited from the Chou, so 
that the grand classic art of China of the Teang and Sung emperors could 
be born. At the roots of the pedigree of the Taj Mahal there stand Pathan 
traditions from Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat, iofluences from Bengal, Rajputana 
and the Deccan, and new imports from Persia and Turkistan. What has made 
all of them great, was not the virgin purity of their origm, but the strong 
national or social consciousness which could assimilate these many influences 
into one new, self-contained style of outspoken personahty. The ‘eclecticism ’ of 
Maratha art is only that of all young arts, also of classic Gupta art during 
its formative stage in the Mathura of the late Indo-Seythians. Maratha art 
has in the course of time likewise evolved its own personality and charac- 
teristic style. But this is too often overlooked because the lifetime of its 
mature style had been brief, whereas the formative elements have been 
overemphasized, as they still are better known than the style finally bom 
from them. 

But just this makes Maratha art so interesting. Eor as it is near to us, 
we are in an exceptionally good position to study the mechanism of its growth 
and the forces behind the latter. Let us, therefore, study the questions: 
First, which social forces have formed Maratha art ? Then, which elements ^ 
have cohtributed to its formation? Thirdly, what has been the selective 
process and what the hierarchy of types in this agglomeration? Finally, 
what are the characteristics of the style into which they were fused 1 

As already observed there existed a certain cultural tradition in the 
Maratha country already before Sivaji raised the banner of rebellion against 
the Muslim rulers of Bijapur and Delhi. Nay, this local culture had been the c 
prerequisite condition to render his ambitious dreams practicable at all."' 
For no national consciousness and still less any national enthusiasm are 
possible without a distinct cultural tradition differentiating its carriers from 
the neighbouring nations and States. On the negative side, this distinctive 
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consciousness was created by the common protection offered by the foot- 
i hills of the Western Ghats to the heirs of the &laharas and Hoysalas, and the 
i refugees from Deogiri and Vijayanagar against the slow, but persistent advance 
! of the Islamic powers, lOiilJis and Tu^laqs, Bahmanis, Nizamshahis and 
I Adilshahis. On the positive side it was created by the Maratha saints, 

■ Tnkaram, Eamdas, etc. 

! This civilization was rui-al and simple, its architecture a faint echo of the 
Semadpanthi temple style combined with the Western Deccani peasant house, 
i its sculpture and paiixtmg of that very crude type which we can trace every- 
where as the oldest one after the crisis of the Muslim invasions. Then, with 
the rise of Maratha jagirdars in the service of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Delhi 
and finally with the kingdom of ^ivaji (1646-80) higher demands for luxury 
and pomp came up which, however, were stOl simple enough. It seems that 
• they were satisfied by second-class artisans from the surrounding Muslim 
‘ centres. This attitude changed with the rise of the Peshwas. The great 
pillaging campaigns all over India brought home many art treasures; king 6ahuji 
(.j. 1749 ) had the leisure of a peaceful life which always encourages the protec- 
tion of the arts ; the Peshwas Bajirao I (1720-40) and Balaji Baji Rao (1740-61), 
proud and ambitious, had the desire to exhibit their growing power iu buildings 
and pompous ceremonies; artisans and dancing girls were imported from the 
North, though there still prevailed a haughty disdain against the toy things of 
' the weak and corrupt Hindusthanis, comparable to that of the Romans against 
the 'Graeeuli’. 

But under Madhav RSd I (1761-72) and II (1774-95) and the long regency 
of Nana Parnavis (-1-1800) Maratha life had become refined. There still 
continued a certain immigration of artists from Bajputana and even from 
China, but on the whole Maratha art had already found its own style, with a 
certain variation in the North where the connections of Mahadji Sindhia 
(1761-94) with the Mughal court and Jaipur had created a much stronger 
Mughal influence, and at Tanjore (since 1679) in the South where South Indian 
civilization predominated. Since the reign of Baji Rao II (1795-1818) the 
disintegration set in. With the break-up of the Maratha federation also its 
art was dispersed over many local centres which fell under the mfluence of 
their surroundings. And finally European influence became strong when 
i British suzerainty had made Western art fashionable. But also the latter 
has undergone curious vicissitudes, penetrating in mixed and archaic forms 
before its genuine contemporary aspects could find acknowledgment. 

At the beginning of Maratha art there stands a style which may somehow 
have been derived from Hemadpanthi architecture. But the connection is 
not strict, for after the Muslim invasions it can be traced almost everywhere 
and may better be regarded as a primitive rural style which alone survived 
^ when the great temples had been overthrown and their beautiful sculptures 
mutilated. It is true that this richer temple architecture was revived in the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, but as far as our evidence at present goes, 
this seems to have been the result of a conscious renaissance whereas the 
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development of the primitive type finally led to Rajput architecture and its 
Mughal offshoots under Akbar and Jahangir. But in the Maratha country 
this primitive style survived so long that its fundamental characteristics were 
preserved into a later and richer age. Its characteristics are oellas and closed 
mandapas of almost plain walls, and rather low step roofs. These roofs may be 
interpreted as a simplification of the miniature storeys of the classical Mediaeval 
mandapa roofs back to a clumsy corbelled dome of crude stone beams. Open 
mandapas or Nandi mandapas generally have simple quadrangular pillars, 
with hardly a suggestion of a capital. In more elegant examples the 
rectangular ground plan has received a certain enrichment by receding corners 
niches m the interior, a simple door moulding and piUars changing from a 
lower quadrangular to an upper octangular cross-section. In the first ba.] f of 
the eighteenth century (Satara, Purandhar, Panhala, etc.) the type has been 
further refined under Mughal-Rajput influence, the roof assumes the shape of 
a tent, early Muslim battlement ornaments decorate the cornice, the door 
looks an archaic mihrab, the ceiling has assumed the sixteenth century Rajput 
type (Amber, Orchha, Datia) of superimposed rows of sloping slabs, with a 
lotus ornament in the centre, the niches belong to the same style, and in the 
South (Kolhapur, Panhala) lathe-turned Deccani-Hindu columns are intro- 
duced. StUl later examples (e.g. temple of Sawai Madho Rao at Purandhar) 
show in the interior rich Mughal arches, niches and ceilings, and on the exterior 
a lotus knob instead of the amalaka. But then the type seems to have quickly 
degenerated. 

Parallel to this temple architecture goes a house style consisting of stone 
terraces surrounding one, two (ladies’) or more courts over which hails, galleries 
and rooms are constructed by heavy wooden columns and beams, with inter- 
stices filled in with brickwork and plaster. In the whole Deccan peasant 
houses of this type are to be found, and the later Maratha palaces are dis- „ 
tinguished from them only by a greater number of courts and storeys (generally 
two storeys with a third in front) up to six (Shanvarwada, Poona) and seven 
(Indore), and rich wood carvings, wall paintings and plaster ornaments in a 
style evolved from Mughal-Rajput art. 

The architecture of the Bahmanis, Adilshahis and Nizamshahis had been 
known to the Marathas from the many hill-forts erected since the reign of 
Mahmud I Bahmanl (1378—97) and further improved under the successive ' 
dynasties of the Bahmanis. Generally speaking, this Deccani-Muslim architec- 
ture of the hill-forts is of a stern and rather plain type, though the mosques, 
tombs and gates often have elegant arch and pilaster mouldings and some 
floral motifs and knobs on top of the arches, fcvaji continued this tradition, 
but after his death it seems to have died out. The utter distress of Mughal 
pressure and of civil war had not been favourable to new building activities. . 

Only when the victorious advance of the Maratha armies after the death 
of Aurungzeb (1707) gave peace to the Maratha country and pride to its 
leaders, the arts began to flourish again. It seems that the first impulse had 
been given by the Peshwa Bajx Rao I (1720-40) when in 1730 he started to 



erect his own loranea vvaaa in roona. mt not before 1740 bnilding actmties 
seem to have assumed a greater extent, until the crisis of 1761 and the death of 
Balaji Baji Rao (1761) made a temporary end to this first heyday of Maratha 
art. We may call it tlie Eclectic Period. For no genuine Maratha style had 
yet developed. Arti.sans were summoned from all sides so that the art of this 
period is a real sample collection of Indian styles. In the South, at Kolhapur 
or Mahuli near Satara, the temple architecture of Mediaeval Warangai or 
Kanara is taken up again, the royal samadhs at Mahuli reflect the styles of the 
Faruqi dynasty of Khandesli and of the Nizamshabis of Daulatahad, inter- 
mixed with ornament motifs from Guibarga, Bidar and Vijayanagar. The 
fortifications of the Shanvarwada in Poona and of the old Bhonsle Wada in 
Nagpur, Baji Rao I’s Gate at Purandhar, or the Omkaresvara Temple in 
Poona, the galleries of the Bhavani Temple in Aundh, of the Vi^vesvar Mahadev 
and Krislmesvar Mahadev Temples in Mahuli, the Kihandoba Temple at 
Jejuri, etc. follow a simple vault style of which it is difficult to say whether 
it should be defined as early Rajput, degenerated Deccani or provincial Mughal. 
At the Samgamesvar Temple at Sasvad Mughal ornaments again are intro- 
duced into an else pure Hindu renascence architecture. Balaji Baji Rao’s 
great temple at Trimbak finally resxunes the Mediaeval Gujarati-North-western 
Deccani tradition in all its splendour, and also in the temples of Nasik, especially 
in the Sundar Narayan, Gujarati features are strongly in evidence, whereas the 
Mahakala Temple of Ujjain represents a rather clumsy renascence of the 
North Indian temple tsrpe. 

Of the secular architecture of this period we know so far only little; 
but the palace of Ranoji Sindhia (1726-45) at Ujjain is a rather plain Maratha 
building, with a bangaldar roof over the closed pavilion on top of the fagade. 

It is stiU too early to define the sculpture of this tune. It seems to be a 
,.more or less slavish imitation of classical Mediaeval models, careful in detail, 
but generally the figures are too short, especially the legs, and stiff and expres- 
sionless. More we know about pictorial art. The museum of Aundh has 
very old illustrated manuscripts of two style types. The first might be 
described as a very primitive variety of the Southern Rajput school of 
Jahangir’s time, the other as a degeneration of the seventeenth century Bijapur 
school. But under the first Peshwas both types were superseded by the works 
of provincial Mughal artists of which especially the collection of the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal at Poona possesses a representative collection. 

The second half of the eighteenth century forms the zenith of 
Maratha art. The disaster of Panlpat (1761) had chastened the minds. 
Though there remained sufficient egoism, cunning and xmsorupulous brutality 
amongst many army leaders, a certain idealism had nevertheless caught the 
minds. The three Peshwas, Mafihav Rao I (1761-72), Narayan Rao (1772-73) 
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deTeloped fostering a characteristic art in which all the elements still discernible 
in the preceding period were fused into one style. k 

In the temples of this later period brick and plaster dominate as they 
are more adaptable to rich forms. The starting point of these late temples 
is the post-Mughal architecture of Rajputana. Already the Rajputs had 
transformed the Mughal style into a Hindu art, i.e. they had dissolved the 
essentially functional-structural Muslim interpretation of forms into a symbolic- 
sculptural one, reduced the subordinate parts to mere moulded ornaments, 
amalgamated them into new composite forms, and multiplied them into 
complicated symphonies of reduplications. 

This tendency was taken up and continued by the Marathas. The 
Mediaeval sikhara formed a composite of a plain central spire along which 
innumerable small Mkharas, slim and broad ones, rose upwards, until that 
vertical movement was finally capped by the heavy horizontal amalaka. 
The Maratha sikhara forms a similar system, not of spires but of miniature 
Deccani and Mughal bangaldar chhattris and minarets. But whereas in late 
Rajput temples these chhattris still are genuine pavilions, in the Maratha 
temples they are grouped together in row after row, in bundles and column 
bundles until the top is capped, not by an amalaka, but by a miniature fluted 
bulb dome rising from a lotus, like the cupolas of the later Bijapuri mausolea. 
In the Maratha temples of the Deccan this lotus-dome amalaka is on the four 
sides often supported by big Nagas, apparently a heritage from Silahara 
architecture. Only very few of these miniature chhattris are genuine pavilions, 
most of them are massive structures whose niches are filled with the modelled 
or painted figm’es of gods, saints and angels. The niches of the cellas are 
generally enclosed by the traditional Mediaeval Gujarati framework, but 
their columns not seldom are of a Muslim type, a cusped arch is set into the 
frame, and the jali filling is as often as not of Muslim origin. Smaller niches not , 
seldom show a simple pendentif work evolved from a prototype common in the 
Tughlaq period. The border of the platform supporting the mandapa is often 
decorated with stone reliefs of those heavy rings, at which the Mughals used 
to fasten the ropes of their shamiyanas. Bor the mapdapa and ardhamandapa 
proper the Gujarati cupola has become the rule, often supported by late 
Mughal arches, and with a low or lotus-bud exterior dome. Along the cornice 
a miniature Mughal pent roof is added, often crowned by a Muslim battlement ^ 
frieze. Another very characteristic type of mapdapa simply is the hall of the 
Maratha palace erected in front of the cella, as on the other hand many real 
durbar halls end in the shrine of the Ishta Devata of the Sardar or royal family. 
Thus Maratha temples in most cases also are enclosed in a court of the usual 
Maratha type, the halls of which serve as naqqar-khana, dharmsala, schools, 
priest quarters, etc. 

Oi's^ buildings have retained the traditional Maratha type. But their^ 
decoration has become very rich. The gigantic heavy woodwork of the 
public palace courts often is plain as it had originally been covered with 
brocades. But in the more intimate interior courts, especially in the ladies’ 
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especially the Badha-Krishna cycle, fully developed first in Bajput art, gave 
full scope to the inventiveness of the mason. 

In this time also a genuine Maratha school of painting finally developed* 
Mughal and Rajput painters have continued to be fashionable at the rich 
courts deep into the nineteenth century. These paintings stand nearest to 
certain types of the Jaipur and Jodhpur schools, and it is well possible that 
from there artists went over to the Maratha service when as a result of civil 
wars and the Maratha devastations those splendid art centres passed through a 
period of misery and desolation. At our present stage of knowledge these 
paintings are difficult to identify, but often betray themselves by architectural 
and dress features characteristic for the Maratha tradition. Besides this 
refined court art, however, a popular school grew up, apparently trained by the 
just mentioned masters. For the whitewashed brick walls of the Maratha 
palaces invited to a decoration by waU paintings. Yet these walls also 
demanded a large and rather summary treatment which left no scope for the 
technical subtihties of the miniatures, but encomaged the same naive natural 
fireshness which characterizes contemporary sculpture. Anri in imitation of 
these wall paintings also a new type of miniatures developed, of rather crude 
technique, summary treatment, but good observation of life. The figures 
are heavy, if not fat, eyes rather over-enlarged, legs generally too short, the 
standing posture often out of balance, but else expression and movements are 
vivid. Landscape remains undeveloped. Favourite colours are blue, green 
and yellow. It is at present difficult to say how much the Maratha school of 
Tanjore has contributed to this style, or has been shaped by it. But so much 
we can say that early in the eighteenth century the court style of the Tanjore 
paintmgs stfil had been late Mughal. On the other hand are certain eharae- 
tenstics of the popular Maratha pictures to be found not only in Tanjore but 
m the whole South of that time, especially the summary treatment, the'pre-' 
dfiection for round lines and fat figures. And at least we have one case of ■ 
an iconographic t^e migratmg from the South up to the Fanjab Himalaya 
mu ^npre, the Maratha country, the VaUabhacharya temples of Rajputana 

and Mathura, the unage of the baby Krishna lying on a lotus leaf and sucking 
its toe. ^ 

The mdustnal arts have not yet been explored systematicaUy, but they 
s^m to have received strong influences both from Rajputana and Tanjore! 
arffi to have undergone the same transformation towards a rich, but heavy 

From the death of the second Madho Rao (1795) to the middle of the 
^eWh century we may reckon the last phase of Maratha art that of 
decadence and ffismtegration. One source of this decadence was the demorali- 

f' i-Trt ^ ^ exukemnt degeneration of forms in 

r; winoh the «gan.c Wien of forms was saorifleed to the whim of tacv^d” 

P . a . Against purists it must, however, be stressed 
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that not this absorption of foreign inspirations was the morbid aspect of this 
decadence; it was actually the last healthy self-defence. For not purity of 
form, but creative capacity is the sign of a living art. And the petrifaction of 
forms following on the heyday of a pure style is the real decadence, the muer 
death against which those ‘exotistic’ experiments represent the first progress 
on a way through a long crisis towards a new creative art. We should, there- 
fore, not despise them. 

The temple architecture of the last period is repre^nted by two degenerate 
types and one last, poor renascence type. In the first the system of super- 
posed sham chhattris has been reduced to a single storey, whereas the amalaka- 
lotus dome has grown to excessive dimensions. In the second the sikhara has 
been simplified to a fluted cone crowned by a small lotus dome or by a genuine 
amalaka, the latter a loan from the next type. For the renascence Sikhara is 
again an imitation of the Mediaeval type, but without its elegant forms; it 
has lost that perfect parabolic contour, symbol of a perfect balance of masses; 
its outline now passes from a rigid vertical into two simple circle segments. 
Better, however, are some temple enclosures such as that of the Gopal Mandir 
at Ujjain (1833). The dynamic intensification of its late Mughal-Rajput forms 
from the latter -wings towards the fa 9 ade of the central entrance would have 
aroused the enthusiasm of every European Baroque architect. 

This overwhelming invasion of late Mughal-Rajput forms, especially of 
the innumerable slim bays and balconies so characteristic for the Hawa Mahal 
at Jaipur or the Moti Mahal in Jodhpur Fort, is the main feature of the first 
phase of late Maratha palace architecture. But they are cramped between 
the traditional Maratha half-timbered work with its completely opposite 
style tendencies of linearism and simplicity (Chief Gate of Indore Palace, 
Western Naqqar-Khana of the old Bhonslewada at Nagpur, Nana Famavis’s 
house in Poona, etc.). And the effect is anything but satisfactory, in spite of 
the gigantic dimensions of some of these buildings. In the woodwork, 
especially at the Vishram Bagh at Poona, an outspoken Chinese influence 
becomes evident, originally imported probably via Goa where we have a 
Maratha temple with Chinese roof at Ponda, then via Bombay. This Chinese 
influence seems to be responsible also for the later type of Maratha brackets 
at Baroda, though they have quickly become completely Indiamzed. And 
finally also for certain heavy furniture from Vijapur in Baroda State. 

The next stage brings an invasion of eighteenth century French 
architecture and even furniture in an already half-Indianized form, mainly 
via Lucknow. As both eighteenth century French and Indian art represented 
late styles, the adaptation was easy, and the amalgamation and mixture of 
the indi-vidual elements remarkable. The French decorative forms were 
simply imposed on the traditional Indian architecture system, in many oases 
replacing similar Indian forms, in exactly the same manner in which in the 
North European Renaissance of the sixteenth century an Italian decoration 
had been grafted on a French, German, Spanish or English late Gothic tradi- 
tion, or in which the French Rococo had been grafted on eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth century Ottoman-Turkish art. A curious feature of this architec- 
ture lies in certain pseudo-Chinese buildings, inspired not directly from China, 
but by the ‘Chinoiserie’ of Rococo Europe, the Western counterpart of the 
exotistic tendencies which in India the Lucknow Rococo and Louis XVI 
(Georgian) style represented. An example in Lucknow is the Sikandar Bagh, 
a Maratha one, the pavilions of the Tulsi Bagh in Nagpur. The chief 
heritage of this period in Indian furniture consists of the big lustres everywhere 
to be found in Maratha palaces and temples. They represent a simplified imita- 
tion of the famous Venetian glass lustres, and were later on often replaced by 
genuine Venetian imports. The Victorian English style, however, came into 
fashion only about 1830-60. It was never genuinely absorbed and spelt the 
final death of late Indian, including Maratha, art. 

In the- sculpture of this time two tendencies can be traced. One was the 
decay of traditional sculpture down to a completely degenerated type reminding 
of negro fetishes. The other was the introduction of a misunderstood Western ‘ 
naturalism grafted on the traditional Maratha ideals of beauty. This unplea- 
sant product lacks the strength of life expression which is the prerequisite of 
beauty in a natiualistic style, but also the perfect pattern which alone raises 
a mere artisan tradition to the level of genuine beauty. This clay sculpture 
has been used for the funerary dolls of the Maratha samadhs and many house- 
hold and procession idols, and its tradition is stiU alive. 

In the paintings the balance between debased Mughal-Rajput and popular 
Maratha style remained the same. Of this time we have luxurious rooms in 
the Moti Bagh at Indore, the Tambekarwada and the Vitthal Mandir at Baroda, 
etc. decorated with wall paintings as well as varnished wooden panels. The 
details leave much to be desired, but the general effect is charming. An 
interesting feature lies in the copies from European art, Engliab prints of the 
Regency and French ones of the periods of Napoleon, the Restauration and 
Louis Philippe. In the ‘Adalatwada at Satara, for instance, we can see, ' ^ 
amongst other pictures, the entry of Napoleon’s armies into Berlin in 1806. 
Occasionally also copies from Chinese paintings are to be found. But whereas 
all^ these copies have had no influence on Maratha art, Chinese underglass 
painting in that time created a new Maratha school of Indian painting. In 
China this technique was known at least since the later Ming dynasty. It was 
introduced in Europe towards the end of the sixteenth century, but was popular . 
only m folk art. It turned up in Poona first during the last years of Nana ' 
Famavis as a purely Chinese import, even with Chinese subjects. But soon 
we find also portraits of Maratha rulers and sardars, princesses and fashionable 
dancing girls. Then also the style became more and more Indian and spread 
over the whole sphere of Maratha influence, from Nagpur, Gwalior and Baroda 
to Kolhapur. Seringapatam, Mysore and Tanjore. The origin of the Mica 
pictures of Bengal has not yet been explored, but it seems probable that they 'W 
were mspired by this school of Sino-Maratha underglass painting. With the ^ 
Rowing influence of English civilization in the wake of the railways also under- 
glass pamtmg withered away, like all the late schools of Indian pictorial art 



TBM AMT OF THS MAMATKAB A¥B ITS FBOBLBMS 


This survey has made it' sufficiently clear that Maratha art' represents' a 
special and distinct style of ■Indian art, .indeed the, last one brought forth 
before the 'Colapse of the nineteenth century. There remains to ns only the 
task to deine. its characteristics, the relation of its component elements and 
the spirit welding them together into a distinct style. The basic fact for onr 
analysis must be tlie^ realization that the Maratha empire represented not only 
a national movement, but also a Hindu revolution against Muslim supremacy. 
Its cultural ideal, therefore, had to be a Hindu renaissance.' It was, however, 
not an archaistic attempt to revive the past, but a living renaissance in the 
spirit of its own time. Therefore the Maratha attitude was discerning and 
selective. In military architecture the Muslim tradition was, on the whole, 
continued, for before the coming of the French and British it was the best 
and most up-to-date fortification system. Neither was civil architecture a 
revival of the past. The Hindu rural house of the Maratha country was 
developed, on the model of the many-storeyed palaces of Bijapur, into a new 
palace type, retaining the national half-timbered system of halls on stone 
terraces, closed by whitewashed brick fillings. But the national rustic temple 
architecture had been too poor as to revive the splendours of past Hindu 
glory. Thus here alone a conscious revival was attempted with the help of 
such traditions as had survived in the Karnatik, Gujarat and Rajputana. But 
neither here a slavish imitation of the past was envisaged, and after the first 
eclectic reconstructions soon an original style developed. 

The chief factor in the making of this new style was the introduction of 
contemporary Indian court art in the decoration of those basic architectural 
types of the national Hindu renaissance. Only at the start we can distinguish 
between Hindu and Muslim elements. For to whatever roots we may trace 
the individual motifs, in eighteenth century Indian art they were fused into 
one style employed likewise by Hindus and Muslims. We may even say that 
by that time even the classical Mughal style had become more Hmdu than 
Muslim. For it had been taken over by the Rajputs and was developed by 
them in a new, national Hindu spirit, with its symbolic sculptural inter- 
pretation of architectural forms, its system of decorative organization by a 
multiplication of devalued original motifs, and its musicality of simplified 
lines in painting. Thus the Mughal-Rajput style — ^which had absorbed also 
the Deccani tradition — had become acceptable to Hindus, and formed, as the 
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needs further study and will change many of our conventional identifications 
and chronological allocations in Indian art history. 

But what was the spirit welding these forms together into a unity ? The 
Marathas had been a nation of frugal herdsmen and tillers of the soil. They 
had become mighty not as an emigrant aristocracy, but as raiders, for a long 
period always returning to their home country, and even when settling down 
far away, still with their hearts in the poor, but healthy Maratha highlands. 
Peasants are conservative, and a renaissance movement again is conservative. 
Maratha art has been conservative. Peasants are simple and practical, not 
sophists nor ideologists. Maratha art has never had a doctrine, it was eclectic 
and assimilative in all minor questions. Peasants, especially hillmen, preserve 
a certain heavy coarseness. This coarse heaviness and solidity have likewise 
been characteristics of Maratha art. The Maratha empire builders, however, 
had also been children of their time, of a declining Indian civilization, torn 
between brutal power politics and dharma, poverty and luxury, traditionalism 
and search for new inspirations, sensuality and mysticism : An Indian Baroque 
Age ! And Baroque is the character of Maratha art, not replete with quiet 
harmony, but full of tensions : tension between stasis and movement, simplicity 
and exwssive decoration (as in the Spanish Churrigueresque style), grossness 
and religiosity, national and foreign elements. And as the European Baroque 
ended in the playful form dissolution of the Rococo and in the exotic 
Ohinois erie, likewise the Maratha Baroque dissolved at the end of the 
eighteenth century into a fancy style and then into an exotism of partly 
Chmese, partly Rococo-Western origin. It was the last national art of pre- 
industrial India. It was not one of the highlights of Indian civilization, but 
m any ease an art deserving careful study and appreciation. 


RUDAKI, THE FATHER OF NEO-PERSIAN POETRY 

By 

De. M. Ishaque 

In the roll of famous poets and writers to whom Iran is indebted for the 
revival of her language and fiterature, Rudaki’s name deserves the first place. 

e refined the language, enriched its vocabulary and made it capable of 
e^ress:^ aU tods and shades of thought. He is not unduly revered as the 

a her of nw-Persian poetry— the inaugurator of the new era of poetic com- 
position m Persian. 

“ft*' a® deotaiv. battle fougU at 
in thZT ? ** n and Hteratnie reigned supreme 

long sillnoe. The SaMdMAD'^s”™ 

od'EATias ^A.u. 868-903), bemg of Iranian oriam, bv their 

patronage gave a strong impetus to the beginning of Persian poe4. lo poet 
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of outstanding merit is known to have appeared during these two periods. The 
Samanid princes (A.D. 874-999) undoubtedly played a glorious r61e in that 
they furthered the revival of both Persian prose and poetry by hberaUy 
patronizing the literary luminaries of the period, and it was in their magnificent 
court that Rudaki and Daqiqi, the precursor of Firdausi, flourished. 

The name of the poet, as given by ‘Awfi, is Abu ‘Abdu’Uah Ja‘far 
Muhammad ar-Eudald as-Samarkandi. i Different Tazhira (memoir) writers 
have given his name differently. Sam'anI in his KitaJbu’l Ansab has given the 
name as Abu ‘Abdu’liah Ja'far bin Mubammad bin Hak i m biu ‘Abdu’r- 
Bahman bm Adam ar-Rudaki ash-Sha'ir as-Samarkandi.® Ahmad ManM has 
adopted this name in his commentary on th& Ta’rlhh-i YamlmA Daulatshah 
in his fPazMra records his name as ‘Abu’l-Hasan Rudagi.^ 

The poet was a native of Banuj, a village in the district of Rudak near 
fa. ma.rTra.nd . He adopted Ms pen-name as ‘Rudaki’, because he hailed from 
Rudak. Some writers have sought to explain the term ‘Rudaki’ by saying 
that the poet was so called because he could play on rud® (harp). This 
explanation is obviously wrong, because in that case, as pointed out by Sa‘id-i 
Nafisi,® the poet would have been called Rucfr (and not Rudaki) or rather 
Rud-nawaz, Rudzan or Rudsaz which is the term for one who can play on rud. 
Rudak, a diminutive form of Rud, has not been met with. The term Rudagi , 
as spelt by Jackson, Browne and other orientalists, is obviously erroneous. 
As the poet passed most of his life in the court of the Samanid kings at Bukhara, 
some of the memoir-writers think that he was a native of Bukhara. 

The exact date of birth of the poet is not known. But by a rough calcula- 
tion made from the internal evidences at our disposal, it may be said that he 
was bom about the middle of the third century of the Hegira. According to 
Sam'ani he died in A.H. 329.7 The Mowing verses of the poet himself go to 
show that he lived to a ripe old age® : — 

> 


i j j; 

Grown so old am I and thou too art not young, 

Full of wrinkles is my bosom and bent art thou like a bow. 

I ‘A-wfi, I/uhSbu’l-Albab, ii, 6, ed. E. G. BroTOe, in the Persian Historical Texts Senes, 

^ 2 ‘Abdu’l-Karim b. Muhammad as-Sama‘anJ, Kitabu’l-AmSb (Arabic text, facsimila), 
published by the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (Vol. XX, 1913), fol. 262. 

3 Ahmad Maninl, Alfathu‘l-WaAU ‘Ala Ta’rikh-i AK Na?ri'l-‘Um, i, 62. 

4 Dawlatshah, Tadhkiratu’sh-SMarS, p. 31. ed. Browne, in the Persian Hiatoncal Tex 

Series, Leyden., 1901. 

8 ^AhvM uAMar.i AM ‘Abdu’llah Ja‘far Mv^ammad SMaU Safnarian^, Vol. M, p. 465, 

(Arabic text, fecsimik). published 1^ B. J. W. Gibb Memorte^ 

p. 24, ed. Paul Horn, Ber]in,"l897 and p. 76. ed. Abbas Iqbal, 

Tehran, 1319 A.H. (solar). 
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Elsewhere he says: 

ijj oil j=y Jj V o!*^'i .^j) oi“^*-5 oj* j Jij.. ■ ) 


Wore out and fell all the teeth I had, 

They were teeth, nay they were bright lamps 


Now the time hath changed and changed am I, 

Get a beggar’s stick, for ’tis the time to have a stick and a wallet 
And again he writes : 


Exceeding old and decrepit I had grown 
His favours made me young anew 

From these verses we understand that the poet’s skin got wrinkled with 
age. He had lost all his teeth and had grown so decrepit that he needed a 
stick for support. The age of a man of this description should be between 
seventy and eighty , if not more. If we suppose that he hved for seventy years, 
then it may be said that he was born about the year 259 A.H. ’ 

‘Awfi says that BudaM was bom blind. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami in his 
BaMristan, Amin Ahmad Razi in his Haft-i Iqllm and Reza Quli Khan Hidayat 
m his Majrmn‘l-FusaJfd have shared ‘Awfi’s view. But their view is not 

correct due to the following facts® 

(i) His similes are so exact and trae that they cannot be expected to 
be from the pen of a person who is born blind. 

Asforexample: 

<SjJ 3 Ij 

Off and on the Sun peeps out of the cloud 
Like unto a lover hiding from his rival. 

“■ “*■ -« P. =». =d. 'AbM. Iqb.., 

M. work 

I J JUi dJi rfi \L V 1., .1 .SJl ... .ir' . 


(j* ^ h» Cc 
[p. 165, Alexandria, A.H, 1290]. 



Elsewhere he says 


That tiny month of thine is, as it were, a pomegranate out 
open. 

(ii) Colours play an important part in some of bis verses, viz. 

i jb JU- i-Ou 3^ S>\* 1--^ 31^5^3 j 

The Sun would hide itself, if thou unveilest thy face red as 
tulip 

And that obin would at once resemble an apple if the apple 
had a black mole on it. 

Also 

JwJj £ ji' S J* 


Jj) ObV ® >* j 

They were as white as pure silver and resembled a row of pea J, 
They were as bright as the Morning Star and as clear as the 

drops of rain. 

(iii) The word ,0,.. (i.e. I saw) oeed m some of hi. ™r»s dsfiaMy 

proves that he was not born blind; e.g. 

cib Oj!7 jt* 

c:Jbi ij' jj^ kSj^ 

At daybreak I saw the Sun, as it shone, hastening westward 
from Khurasan. 

Again elsewhere he says: 

uw oT . .■/ ^ 

Hear Sarshh. I «>w a 

I saw it clad in a little mantle of variegated hues. 



(iv) Both Daulatshah and Hamdu’llah Mustawfi are silent so far as 
the blindness of the poet is concerned. 

From these arguments we come to the conclusion that the poet was not 
blind from his birth. But it may be said that he became blind in his advanced 
age. Manini in his commentary on the Ta’nkh-i Yarmm, following Najati 
says that the poet was blinded towards the close of his life.i If that be so” 
he must have been blinded either on account of some eye-disease or by way. 
of punishment then prevalent. He might have been punished for his close 
association with the minister Abu’l-Fazl Muhammad Bal'ami (d. Safar .10 
329/Nov. 14, 940) who was deprived of his office in A.H. 326/A.D. 937-38 for 
his leanings towards the Ismadli sect. 2 

Another important point that may be considered here is that later poets 
like Daqiqi,3 Abu Zarra'a Mu'ammari^ and Nasn-i Khusraw,5 while speaking 
of Eudaki’s blindness, have said nothing about Ms blindness from birth. 

Ifom the different accounts at our disposal, it appears that the poetic 
effusions of Rudaki was very great. ‘Awfi says that according to a narrator 
the verses of Rudaki filled one hundred volumes,® while Jami, on the authority 
of the Sharh-i Tamlnl, states that the poet composed a million and three 
hundred thousand verses.^ The poet Rashidi® of Samarkand says that he 
counted the verses of Rudaki and found that they amounted to one million 
and three hundred thousand and adds that if counted with greater care the 
verses might be found to be greater in number. Of tMs fabulous output, 
only a scanty remnant has come down to us. The Teheran edition of the 
so-called ‘Dlvan-i BudakV 9 contams only a few poems that may be accepted 

1 Asadi’s Lughat-i Furs, ed. P. Horn. 65 and ed. Iqbal, p. 270. — - — - 

T . 

2 j;.] j ^5 


Qj-l jcli oT j iL 


“ 1 


4 Abn Zarra‘a Mu‘aTOl of Gnrgan, a poet of later SSmanid period, when asked if he 
could wite pooms liko Rudaki, is said to have i*©plied : 

f o' 0^ V? J S>JJ I cJjJ; /I 

f o*-* * (j* ^ or. j ' J ijf’ j' i# J jSu ^ 1 

Jy- jJ y! cUl; / uT y uG jiy. 

® NS^ir-i Khusraw has a reference to Rudaki’s blindness in the verse : ^ 

cAjj ^Li ^ vs-crilf J j»j jUil 

' 323, Tehran. A.H. 1304-7 (solar)]. 

’ Bahatistan, p. 91, Tehran, A.H. 1311 (solar). 

® The verse referred to is: 

n f\ J j.,i ^ ..i, f ^ 1, jt 
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as BiidaM’s compositions.! Eth6 has collected fifty-two fragments amoimting 
to two hundred and forty-two couplets.2 To these we should now add the 
lines quoted by Asad! (d. A.H. 465) in Ms Lvghat-i Furs. In tMs oldest 
extant lexicographical work, Rudaki has been cited one hundred and sixty-one 
times. Among these quotations which are mostly single rhymed distichs there 
are sixteen couplets s of tlie lost Masnavi ‘Kaliki va Dimna'. Twenty-nine 
distichs are also available in al-Mu‘jam fi Ma'ayir-i Ash‘ari’l~‘Ajam hj 
Shamsu’d-DIn Mu|iammad k Qak ar-RSzi.^ 
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Endald’s feme also rests on his versification of the KaMa va Dimm'^ 
which he undertook under the munificent patronage of the Samanid King 
Nasr 11 bin Ahmad (A.H. 301-31/A.D. 913-42) and of Ms Minister Abnl" 
Fazl BaFami, He versified a Persian adaptation of an Arabic version from 
the Pahlavi translation of the Sanslait original. In his SkaJmdma, Firdausi 
has referred to Rudaki^s versification of the KaMa in the following words: 


cTAaI 3 J JJ 

O^r j§ 

^ AAJI jj j> 4a L* 

)<X^ 1 4^1 CUAuJ 


I** 3j. ^ ^3b 

J ^ ^ 

4J^Aa1 4^1j jljl 

oV J ^ 


CU*A» ym. 


Kalila was translated from Pahlavi into Arabic, as you may hear it 
read today, 

It remained in Arabic till ISFasr became the lord of the age on earth, 

His noble minister Abul-Fazl, who was his treasurer in respect of lore, 
ordered it to be rendered into Persian and Dari, and it was readily 
executed. 

Thereafter when he (JSTa^r) heard (it) an idea presented itself to him, 

He expressed his wish in public and in private that some memorial of 
himself should survive in the world, 

Readers were appointed, they read out the whole book to Rudaki® 

He so linked together the scattered (words) as you’d say that he had 
threaded pregnant pearls. 

Rudaki was amply rewarded for this work. Rrom the foUowing verse, it 
is understood that he received a sum of 40,000 Dirhams : — 

-V j S^JJ f -»■» j'jA 

® JyiS' Ji 4^ ^ 

Rudala received Forty thousand dirhams from his patron for the 
versification of the Kalila, 

ISSB SfX’ 2606-7 (ed. Sa‘Id-i NafW), published by Beroukhim, Tebian, 

2 Here is another reference to Rndaki’s 

a“' «' “• ““ » .0 'Fwm, «„ Wte Of fc o,™. « 

29B : • . • ^ ' ' ■ - , 
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hi-s valuable work, excepting some fragments ^ that have 
jfvecl in various Persian lexicons and other works, has 
Mamnvi poenn written in the Bamal-i 3Iaqsiir hexameter.® 
;uid to have run as follows: — 


1 According to the calculation of Sa‘id-i Na&I only 8S versos ot tms worn . 

to us. (See his Ahwal-u-Ash^ar-i Abu 'Abdu’Mh Ja^far Biidm Samma.nA^> 688.) 

2 jycli 

s Warhang-i Jahdn^n, . » it i®ii 

4 Hajjl Khalifa, Kashfu-'z-HfunUn, ii, 111, Constantinople, A.H. 13 . 

6 ^ Paul Horn’s Introduction to Asadi’s Neuperswim Worterbwh (Lvghat-t Furs), p 

BerKn, 1897. . . * *rr ion 

6 Hajjl Khalifa, Kashfu’s-gmun, i, 212, Constantinople, A.H. lull. 

1 j 4^ 'j S>JJ d"** 'j 

‘A-wa..Lubabu'1-Albab (ed. E. G. Bro^e), U, 6, London-Leyden, 1903. 

s cX. Jy -»)' -C. A- V. 

Lughat-i Furs (ed. Paul Horn), p. 10. 

» c-i ii.. .h-i 

‘Awfl, LMbs, p* 7* 

« >U ^ j oVr 

^ * ‘Aivfi, Mdb„ p. 6, 


djii O’** 

K/' 

to the author of the ItUru%Bim, Hajar ^ the capital of Bahrein, 
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Sultan Ma^uniid, admits that the ghazals of EudaM were superior to his own 
and that with all his efforts he failed to produce a ghazal lihe that of EMaki ; 

S^JJ u* 


The Samanid prince Nafr II was charmed by the poetic genius of Eudaki 
and attached him to his court. Fortune smiled upon him and honour and 
riches were abundantly showered upon him. On one occasion, when he had 
completed the versification of the Kallla va Dinina, the prince rewarded him 
with forty thousand dirhams.^ He lived m a princely style in the Samanid 
court. It is said that he owned two hundred slaves clad in rich liveries and 
that he would require four hundred camels to carry hisluggage.® A reference 
to his vast riches is met with in the poem written in his old age w^hen he had 
fallen on evil days. All the memoir-writers are unanimous in their opiiaion ' 
regarding his wealth. Poets like ‘Unsuris and Azraqi^ have envied his lot. 

His name has been indissolubly eortnected with that of his royal patron 
Nasr II by a charming anecdote related by all Tazkira-writers. Once Nasr, 
accompanied by the nobles of his court, went to Badghis near Herat and he 
was so charmed by the beauty of that place that he remained there for four 
years and showed no sign of returning to his capital Bukhara, the stink and 
filthiness of which the poets never ceased to attack. The nobles were yearning 
for their home and prayed to Eudaki to sing to the king some poem which 
would awaken in him a desire to go back to Bukhara. One morning Efidaki 
improvised the following verses and sang them apparently to the harp before 
the king: 



Oy j-® iS y 



0^ 1) 1 j U 



>sb j jjil ib ! 


o\s:“\ IjW. j cu*«l «U 

^ See before. 




<3*^ jUUL. ^ju 

ts^ J* iiT 



® ‘UnftirS says: 


■■"V, , 

Jkj^ j S^JJ pi 

* Aroaql writes: ' 1 



J uU-ijsJ- jjju 
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(j“J) ^ V „ J 

The fragrance of the rivulet Muliyan ^ is ever wafted {to us) 

The memory of kind friends is ever present in mind; 

The sandy desert of Imu with all its hardships would glide like silk 
under the feet; 

The water of the Oxus with aU its expanse, would only he knee-deep 
for our steeds. 

Rejoice and long live 0 Bukhara! the King is coining to visit thee; 

The prince is the moon and Bukhara the sky, the moon would rise in 
the sky; 

The prince is the cypress and Bukhara the garden, 

The cypress would proceed to the garden; 

Eulogy and encomium would be an asset to thee 
Though the treasury might incur a liability. 

The king was so moved that he, as the story goes, 2 without putting on his 
socks, got upon the horse that stood saddled at the gate and did not halt till 
he had travelled for eight mdes. The courtiers presented to the poet a purse 
of ten thousand dinars. 

Bawlatshah has found no heauty in the song and has expressed surprise 
that words so simple could produce such a wonderful effect.® We, however, 
must not forget that in DawlatshSh’s time artificial and stilted types .of poenis 
were in vogue and simplicity did not count for much. Apart from the simph- 
eity of the verses cited above, their wonderM effect upon the king undoubtedly 
owed much to the melodious voice and musical skill of the poet. 

Rudald’s poems on wine display his masterly touch in the lyric vein. 
Of the poems of this genre we quote below ^ the Mowing which is best known, 
with its Enffhsh rendering by Professor Edward Byles CoweU, the teacher of 


li Ohahar Magala (ed. Mul^ammad QaavSni), pp' 
TadhUratu’sh-Sku^arS (ed. B, G. Browne). Fei 

lija Hidayat, i, 238, Tehran, 
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‘Bring me yon wine winch, thou migM’st caU a melted ruby in its cup 

Or like a scimitar unsheathed, in the sun’s noon-tide light held up. ' 

’Tis the rose-water, thou might’st say, yea, thence distilled for purity 
Its sweetness falls as sleep’s own balm steals o’er the vigil-wearied eye 

Thou mightest call the cup the cloud, the wine the raindrop from" it 
cast, 

Or say the joy that fills the heart whose prayer long looked-for 
come>s at last. 

Were there no wine aU hearts would be a desert waste, forlorn and 
black; 

But were our last life breath extinct, the sight of wme xvould brinff 
it back. ^ 

O if an eagle would but swoop, and bear the wine up to sky. 

Far out of reach of all the base, who would not shout 
“ Well done ” as 1 ?’ 1 

" ,1 

Ru^ki had something of the Epicurean philosophy which inspired the 
poems of ‘Omar Khayyam in a later age. The poet sings^: ^ 

^ I.**,® 


iSjJ eU <jT ^ 

j j\ jji. 


it. A. ^ iLi 

j ,1 j 

^y. <sj» oT j o» 
j iU ^ OT eJ6i. (JG 


and mrerf te 
”” IK* aad for the 

is lie who neither ate 

^iL?ir“ “ ™ J"* ‘“pp" 

the sliding „ of the life of 

— rtune by t reading the primrose-path of 

* crS*fSfrom“?«£Sj’‘^ 

behind. ““'i unfortunate was he who died and left f 
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(ialliance. Howerer, vnm tiie approacH oi oia age, tne ugnt-nearcecmess oi 
youth was ^one especially after the death of his friend and admirer Shahid 
of Balkh on, whose death Endaki wrote an elegy.i He also lost his position 
in the Samanid court probably after his patron Nasr 11 bin Ahmad (A.H. 
301-331/A.D- 913-942) had to abdicate the throne in favour of his son Nuh 
in consequence of a conspiracy against him for his conversion to the Isma'ffl 
faith^ for which the poet also appears to have had sympathy .s 

Budald was not without a vein of humour. It is said that once Abu 
Tahir Khusravam, a contemporary poet, had indirectly taunted Budald for 
his vanity in dyeing his hair. He wondered why men dyed their hair as 
by doing that they could not escape death and gave themselves trouble in 
vain.4 Biidaki took the compliment for himself and replied thus: 

I dye not my hair . black to become young again and try sins anew. 

As in time of grief people don their garments black I dye my hair 


oharlHa J. Pickering’s article 


p. 64, Turin, 1889; ai£ 
in the National 
the same subject: 

^ r u* ^ 


my blswcki teJsce it net ami® i 

that someone may seek ^ ^ 


If thou art pained to see my h^ t 
To look young is not my motive t 
wisdom of age and find it not. 
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jS OyJi ^ 

t? jVl*" j j J-Ial .A^l Jj ^-js" fj'% jJJS 

0 thou, who moumest and moximest rightly 
And in secret sheddest tears, 

What is gone is gone and hath happened what had to happen. 

The past is past, why moumest thou in vain; 

Wishest thou to make the world eternal ? 

How could the world everlasting be ? 

Thou may’st wail on till the Hay of Resurrection, 

How eouldst thou by wailings bring back the departed one; 
Lament not, for the world pays no heed to lamentation. 

Bewail not as for wailings it careth not; 

’Tis in times of tribulation that ones 

Excellence, manliness and leaderahip become manifest. 

The foUowing quatrain shows that the poet had nothing but a scathing 
ooixdemnation for cant and hypocrisy ^ ^ 

(jt j iji jhC JJ 

J ^ 

Turning the face towards the altar would be of no avail 

If the mmd is fixed on Bukhara and the damsels of Taraz ; 
nr Lord might grant thee carnal desire 
But would hear thy prayers not. 

f advocated the noble principle of Ahimsa, arguing that al 

that God has given to man is not to be used either for his morfl degradtio 
or as a weapon for killing his feUow mpn , aegractatior 

his lines stayed the cruel hand of the « ^ 

action of the e 7 « assassm and stopped for ever the terribl( 

ofT i" of war Jth! 

Here the poet sneXom’ and atrocious crimes 

wisdom and foresight Hem h liaug^tiness of his spirit and lack o; 

tati for an tim«. to ” “““ « 

> 

^ aijlj:;. a,.; .. _.T _ . . I^.. 


I pr. Bi?5-zada Shafeq, Ta'tihh. 
® ‘Awil,JM)a 6 .,ii. 9. 


AdcOnyyat-ilrdn, p. 47, Tehran, A.H. 1321 (solar), 
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t j !j j! ^ j\j ^ 

' cul3_^ jJy 4^ J , ^ 


j^j iS*^ \i ^,mS' 1 ^ \2j^ 


TlioB may^st possess a knife, Ibnt men tkon mustn’t slay, , ■ 

God never forgetteth. a crime perpetrated, 

,; The kiiife wasn’t meant for tlie tyrant, 

.. Nor , the . grape ' for making w-ine, ' 
v' :.'■■■ Onea Jesiis. foiind a slain man lying on the road 
■ 'v And was ■ struck with astonishment 'and grief, 

■"He said,'* Whom, hadst thon slain that thou ■ ' ■• ■ 

Hast been slain and who hath slain thee himself to he slain ? ’ 

Hurt thoii none with thy finger, lest none may hart thee with the fist,^ 

Rudaki’s verses embodying his lament in his old age have special interest 
as they throw much light upon his life and habits. There are some lines 
which may offend modern taste, yet on account of the importance of the poem, 
we quote as many verses as could be available. From the perusal of these 
verses it is understood that he had fallen on evil days in his old age. The 
cause of his poverty and misfortune must be either due to his love for animal 
gratification ^ or his removal from the Samanid court for his possible leanings 
towards the Isma*ili faith. Whatever the cause may be, the story described 
in these verses excites our pity, sorrow and grief. The verses are ; 

^ y j\ J J 

1 Nasru’llali b. Mubaimnad b. ‘Abdu’l-Haanid Munshi, Kik^4 KalUa va Dtmna, ed. Mirza 

*Abdtx’l-‘Azto Kban Garakam, Introduction, p. ^J’, Tehran, 1361 A,H. 

2 We find references in his poems and in the poems written by later poets as to his love for a 
Turkisb slave named ‘Ayyar. Budaki had to spend a huge smn of money to purchase him and 
became involved in debt which was liquidated by his great friend and admirer Abu bFa^il 
Bal*aim. 


Of. Budaki’s line; 

Adib-i §abir of Tirmiz writes: 

xSb jU Jijj I 

Suzani of Samarqand says: 
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Wore out and fell aii tiie teem x imu, 

They were teeth, nay they were bright 1 
They were as white as pure silver and resem 
They were as bright as the Morning tc 
of rain; 

Not one is left now, aU have decayed and ta 
What a mishap ! ’twas indeed the eftec 
No ’twas not due to Saturn nor due to laps* 
Why then ? the truth is that ’tffae the 
Bror so hath turned the Wheel of Bortane, 
law would reign supreme, 


and till the wrld exists its 
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A thing that cures, a source of pain would be, and again a thing that 
pains a cure could be; 

Anon it makes old the things fresh and new 

And forthwith makes them new when old they grew; 

Many a beauteous garden is reduced to desert drear 

And where once stood a desert lovely gardens appear; 

0 thou, whose face is bright as the Moon and whose tresses fragrant 
as musk, knowest not what a high station thy slave held before; 

Past are the days when he was merry and gay 
And had more to enjoy and less to pay; 

Thou art displaying thy curling tresses to thy slave in glee 
And didst know him not when wavy curls had he ; 

Gone is the time when his face was like velvet 

Gone is the time when his hair was ebon black ; 

Many a maiden fair in love with him 
In secret visited him by night; 

As in the day she could visit him not for fear of her lord and loss of 
liberty ; 

Sparkling wine, ravishing eyes and comely face, 

Costly though they were cheap for me; 

Always happy I was and knew not what sorrow was. 

My heart was a play-ground for sport and gaiety 

Many a heart was softened to silk by my song 

Though ’twas as hard as a stone or an anvil could be ; 

Ever ready were his hands for the tresses smelling sweet 
And to lend the ear to men of lore always keen was he ; 

Thou didst see him not, when he would enter gardens warbling like a 
nightingale; 

No hearth, no wife, no child, no care had he 
Free from these and unencumbered was he ; 

Always bought he at enormous prices damsels having breasts like the 
pomegranates wherVer in the town one could be; 

Gone are the days when the world ran crazy for his poems 
Gone are the days when the bard of Khurasan was he ; 

Who was laurelled and who was favoured by all ? 

Who was showered by the House of Samin with honour and 
favours; 

Forty thousand dirhams the prince of Khurasan rewarded him 
To which a fifth was added by Mir Makan; 

Now the time hath changed and changed am I, 

Get a beggar s stick, for ’tis the time to have a stick and a wallet. 

Dusfortune ended the days of the poet. He was indeed 
^ village, in A.H. 329/A.D. 940. 

or g am ani his tomb was situated in a garden near his village 
Banuj, and was obhterated in.courae of time 
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eartk for our graves after -we die, 
learts of men of lore our sepulchres lie, 
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De. B. M. Baeua 

sript have been critically studied from different 
nent scholars as Sir John Marshall, ^ Mr. Earnest 
Dr. 6. B. Hunter,^ Dr. Giuseppe Piccoli,^ 
d Sidney ■Smith.’ It is necessary to keep in view 
0 the study of this fascinating but difficult subject 

lall the Indus script is a pictographic 
e reached the syllabic stage, while in 
. originahy both pictographic and ideo- 
is mainly phonetic. Mr. Gadd m his 
, . . t,(;jja,t it is not an alphabet 

from the number of its mgns; snob a notion cannot seriondy 

On the other extreme, it can hardly be a pore 

^yord, since a very short search wdl 
ppear in the inscriptions in different 
one or more varying signs. White 
is matter, it remains true that the 
of these inscriptions is that the signs 
e of ‘ideograms’, and perhaps deter- 
not very much different from 


The Indus seal 
points of view by s 
Mackay,2 Professor 
and Messrs. C. J. G 
the nature of the gu 
which each of them has given us. 

In the opinion of Sir John Mars! 
writing which does not appear to ha^ 

Dr. Hunter’s opinion it may have beei 
graphic, but in its preserved state it 
Jtudy of the Sign-list of Early 

must be obvious l 

be taken into account, 
writing in which every sign represen 
reveal groups of signs which frequent 
contexts and often with the insertioj 
no great certainty can be felt abou 
general impression derived from the si 
are probably syUabic, with the admi 
minatives; in short, that the system 
that of the cuneiform wntmg. 

Mr. Sidney Smith observes, ,bree 

alphabetic it may ^ a^ one inscription a sign 

ideograms, determmative . y inscriptions b 

’ tirvalue, it may in different 


■essions in ibid., Vol. Xt. 

Vol. H- . . 

w and Mohen^'o-daro, Corjius In- 

,een Sisru, of ih, IrduB 8or*pt » 

qmry, Vol. LXII. '^82. ^ „ 

LrlvJndua S<^t, ’ 
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different syllabic values. If a sign belongs to the last class, it may determine 
meaning, in which case it generally marks the first or last soimd in a syllable, 
or the first or last syllable in a polysyllable. A determinative of sound is 
usually called a complement, and is particularly useful when ideograms permit 
of variant readings .... The complications of the ‘ material ’ nature of the 
signs arise from two main features of the script, modifications, whether internal 
or external, and combinations.’ 

While definitely stating that the Brahmi script is derived from the ancient 
Indus piotographic writing and assigning the phonetic values to the derived 
alphabetic characters. Professor Langdon does not wish ‘to convey the 
inference that these are the correct values of the original ideograms, any more 
than the phonetic values of the Phoenician alphabet represent the values of 
the Egyptian pictographs from which they are derived.’ ‘It is highly impro- 
bable’, says he, ‘that the signs of the Indus script have reached the syllabic 
stage, that is, a consonant and vowel, as in the Brahmi alphabet. Many of 
them may possibly be so used, and used as phonetic elements in the writing 
of the words, as many Sumerian pictographs are in the oldest known Sumerian 
texts.’ He goes further and adds that there is not even a remote connection 
of the signs of the Indus script with the Sumerian or Proto-Elamite ones, 
the Indus inscriptions resembling the Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they 
do the Sumerian linear and cuneiform system. There exists no difference of 
opinion as to the great antiquity of the Indus pictographs and the system of 
the Indus writing from right to left. As regards the contents of the Indus 
inscriptions, they are so far taken to be personal names or titles. 

In spite of all attempts hitherto made there prevails a ‘ counsel of despair ’ 
regarding the decipherment of the Indus inscriptions. Swami Sankarananda, 
in his ^gvedic Culture of the Pre-historic Indus, calls our attention to the 
Tantric code, Varnabijahosa,'^ strongly maintaining that a sure key to un- 
locking the secrets of the Indus, script, if rightly used, might be obtained from 
it. The object of this paper is to briefly indicate the way in which the guidance 
from the Tantric code might be followed and that with what probable results, 
without being sanguine at all of being able to lessening the difficulties that 
beset the path or having a final say in the matter. 

A few preliminary observations are indispensable. The Tantra texts, 
as they are now extant, are admittedly compilations of a comparatively 
modern age. They are far removed as such even from the Vedie and Epic 
times, not to speak of the early Indus civilization. Evidently their subject- 
matters bear the stamp of things that evolved through many subsequent 
periods. The separation of things that are later from things that are earlier 
is necessary before the Tantric code is availed of for the present purpose. 

ne t itig, howeTer, is certain, namely, that it is chiefly based upon the picto- 
gr^hs which stand for a syllabic form of writing. In other words, it attaches 
< 30 in phonetic values, in many instances more than one, to different signs 

Textl Fmchmana Bhattacharya in Arthur Avalon Tantrik 
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as well as abstract ideas. So far as the signs go, their variety and variations 
are at first sight commensurate with those of the Indus script. The Sanskrit 
names which it supplies seem to be very appropriate to the Indus signs if we 
can ascertain tiie deities and men in different attitudes, animals and objects 
from which tliej aie dei'hed. .A.nd yet the (Question is bound to remain open 
in the present state oi our knowledge if the phonetic values as suggested in 
the Tantric code are at all applicable to the pictographs of the Indus Valley. 
The utmost that I can say is that there is no harm in giving it a fair trial, 
in which case there must be a concerted action 
who can correctly identify the Indus signs and those who can 
on their Sanskrit name-equivalents in the Tantric code 


among a number of experts 
lay their finger 
If thereby a large 

I number of intelligible words can be made out of the Indus inscriptions, then, 
I and then only, the problem of decipherment can be taken to be solved, at least 
j partially, in the absence of any better guide in the shape of biliagual, trilingual 
or quadrilingual records or in that of Tantric manuscripts with the pictographs 
I distinctly shown in them. 

I That there was the tradition of a pictogram m India is evident from the 
I Lalita-Visiara list of sixty-four kinds of writing (Upis), including the numerical 

I and notational ones and mentioning the Brahmi, Kharosthi and Puskarasari 
as three parent scripts, the last one being obviously the name of a pictogram. 
Though there is a wide gulph which separates the Indus history ffom the 

I age of the Buddha and which can be bridged over only after other ancient 
sites showing the chain of continuity are discovered, it is a fact that the ancient 
piotographio tradition is maintained in the symbolical inscriptions on the 
I Indian ptmch-marked coins, while the terra-cottas of the same age maintain 
I the technique and tradition of the popular Indus arts and crafts. 

I As compared with the pictographs and signs of the Indus script, the 
^- Egyptian hieroglyphics follow a simplified and much more definite system. The 
I same observation applies almost with equal force to the linear and cuneiform 
I system of Sumeria, Susa, Babylon, Assyria and Iran. The uniqueness and 
I high antiquity of the Indus script are proved by the much wider variety of 
f its signs as well as its fluid character, both of these distinctive features being 
^ envisaged by the Tantric code. 

i One great drawback of the Tantric code, so far as it is known, lies in its 
f ^ failure to suggest the pictures or signs that are expressive of numerals, whereas 
I in all probability and as argued by Mr. Sidney Smith there are a few numeral 
I signs in the Indus inscriptions. If this be a fact, one may further observe 
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FausboU’s Jataka, i, pp. 70 , 76. 

* Sam/yiOta, in, pp. 246fl. 

® ^gve^, I, 164-20J NirulOa, XIV, 30. 

* IH; Murfdaha, wClAi ^vetSwal 
“ Mohenjo-daro, Vol. H, p. 412. 

» im., Vol. U, p. 421. 

» SSr^ppaJcmin^, II, 294: rnaha-heramko 
atuka-pabbataed^Sya oauka-mdUire kato Hi m asuM 
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the persons being o\^'ners or manufacturers and the places, ■villages, towns, 
cities or the like. It is only in the few cases of the seals with religious or 
mythological devices, which were probably used as amulets or the like, that 
we are to expect the names of the deities represented on them or any formulas 
of mystic potency. Following the guidance of the Tantric code, one may 
feel justified in thinking that the ordinary inseriptions ending in the letter 
(= sa) record the personal names in genitive singular, meaning ‘of So and 
So’. One of them (Pi. V, B. 2) may be taken to read L+u+l+u+^a = 
Lulu&, ‘of Lnln’. Another of them (PL V, B, 9-10), in which in the upper 
line a gliariyaJ (Sk. gralia) holds a fish in its jaws, may be taken to record a 
place-name ending in the -word fatlm. There is a different place-name ending 
in the same word ixitlia in the inscription on a second seal (PI. V, B. 9).i 
In the religious seal (PL I, 1), the inscription may be supposed to record the 
name of the deity represented on it. It will be extremely hazardous at present 
to suggest anything beyond this. 

Mr. Sohrab Jamsbedjee Bulsara, who passes as a well-informed Iranian 
scholar, is out to prove the Iranian (i.e. Zoroastrian) origin of such ancient 
Indian alphabets as ‘the Devanagari, the Indus Script, the Brahmi, the Pali 
and the Kharoshti The typical list given of the ancient Indian alphabets 
is more than sufficient to prove his supernormality. It is for the first time 
that we hear of the ‘Avestan letters’ modelled evidently on the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics which foEow a simple system of picture-writing as compared 
with the Indus script.® 

One thing may be definitely stated in favour of the Indus scribes that they 
have most skilfully and intelligently executed their work and are not careless 
like the scribes of Asoka. In a few of the seals they have clearly indicated 
the animal and other figures from which the letters or signs were derived. 
Attention may be drawn first of aE to the seal (PL I, 1) in which the scribe 
indicates that the first ‘letter on the right gives the outline of the lion-faced 
man in a standing posture, the second stands for the horned head of the buffalo, 
the third for the head of the rhinoceros, the fourth for the two forelegs of the 
tiger, the fifth for the outline of the fish, and the sixth for the two forelegs of 
the elephant. By showing the first letter below the inscription and above the 
fn 1-nriinatft that the inscription is to be read from right 


1 



to left. The names suggested in the Tantric code along with their phonetic 
values are as follows {PI. I, la). 

1. Simhasya (Lion-faced) = a; Narasimha (Man-lion) = a or 

2. Mahisaghna (Buffalo-killer) =ja. 

3. Khhdgi (Ehinoeeros) = y/ja, Za, 

4. Vyaghrapada (Tiger-legs) = « or da. 

5. Matsya (Pish) = pa. 

6. Hast! (Elephant) =ia. 

The sensible word which can be made out of the inscription is ajah- 
upaia, Sk. acalu-upasya, meaning ‘The mountain-worshipped one ’. 

In another seal (PI. II, 6) we see a six-faced animal and behind it a six- 
faced letter. The Tantric code name for this is Sanmukha (Six-faced) bavins 
Uj Uj thdrj or p(z for its phonetic value. 

In a third seal (PL II, 5) the scribe indicates the correspondence between 
a toe-faced quadruped and a letter derived from it. The appropriate name 

to be supplied for this letter from the Tantric code is Trivaktra (Three-faced^ 
phonetic value u. ■’ 

In a fourth seal (PL II, 4, 4a) the first letter V of the inscription stands 

for the forelegs of the leopard. The suitable Tantric code name for this wiU 
be bvapada (Dog-legs), phonetic value a. 

In a fifth seal (PL II, 3, 3a) the third letter ^ stands for the long- 

tearded head of a mighty goat. If the Tantric code name Aja (Goat) or 
(Goat-chief) be applicable to it. its phonetic value is either ai, sa ovja, 

namr composed of six vertical strokes, Tantric code 

name |adata (Six traveUers), phonetic value aa, may be shown to have been ' 

fesW«lt1 T ! Sapta-turaga (SevL 

rs), p onetie value cTm, from the seven human figures in a fast 

walkmg attitude (PI._ I. 2, 2a); the letter or sign ^ from the figure of a 

ree spmi appearing in the attitude of catching or kiUing a tiger (PL I, 3, 3a); 

and the letter or sign ^ from the standing figure of a deity under a 
prabJmike object (PL I, 4, 4a). 

t'a (Pr^V um vi — ’ Kabandha (Headless man), phonetic value 
Zi I’ It (Scorpion), phonetic value cha (PI IV 94)- Vihaaa 

‘f W” (Peacoi'XS 

Hast. jHaid). phonef’ia (h f ' 

30B ^ y<^> va, Icsa (PL III, 31); Gaja 
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tusker), phonetic value a (PL HI, 87); Catustara (Four stars), 
alue fi (PL III. 3); Tribindu (Three points), phonetic value cM 
; Biiidu (single point), phonetic value am, i, tha, ma (PL III, 1); 
rltmika (Five individuals), phonetic value gha (PL III 18, 18a). 
iffieultv which seems at first sight insuperable lies in flndmg ou 
viim system of the Indus writmg, in separating the vowel and 
a .si°ns, as well as in distinguishing the numeral devices, 
ering this suggestion I do not intend being dogmatic on 
rtaity just in one point, namely, in the interpretation of the seal 
- XI, .s nn an Ahatiha tree. But it may be hoped th 
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. CTuu. uiioruugugumg conmotiuons to our studies are so 

numerous and extensive that it is difficult to realise that in 1946 you will 
attain an age of no more than 56 years. Having reached 76 early this year 
(1943) I must be regarded as being on the descending path; but my interest in 
our perennial studies is undiminished and I look forward hopefully to being a 
; living participant in the tribute of appreciative congratulation which will 
reach you on the day. 
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I Sir Edward Maclagan 

I ^ You know how most I appreciate what I have read of your well-known 
? indological studies. 

I" ■ ■ ' ' 

^ Dr. Dasharatha Sharma 

I 

I Please find herewith one Sanskrit verse, an humble offering of mine, for 
the Commemoration Volume. I do not know whether it will be found good 
V enough; but it expresses fairly well, I believe, the high regard in which I have 
I always held you. 

1;,' B 

i" ^ J I 

! Hon’bie Mr. S^hchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancenor, Patna 
j ■' ■ ' University ; ^ . ,,, , i , 

I am a very great admirer of your profound learning and rare scholarship, 

and I pray that you may live long to serve the cause of ancient Indian Kterature 
■ and:<5ultufe.;-'.,' , 



